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Preface 


.My aim is to present: 


(1) a translation of Zosimus. Until the very unsatisfactory} American 
version in 1967, there had been none more recent in English than 1814. 


(2) a commentary. This contains as comprehensive as possible ref- 
erences to the main ancient sources. Modern sources are quoted usually 
only when they refer directly to Zosimus (to avoid an unmanageable 
bibliography). I make no bold claims to originality; indeed, the debt of 
anyone working in this field to standard works, notably Pauly-Wissowa and 
now Jones, Martindale and Martin, and the basic histories of scholars such 
as Demougeot, Jones again and Stein, is obvious. The last commentary on 
Zosimus, however, was Reitemeier (1784), and the source of many of my notes, 
relying for example on RE, would be inaccessible to most English-speaking 
students. 


The translation is based on the excellent and standard text of 
Ludwig Mendelssohn (1887). I have on many occasions adopted Mendelssohn's 
emendations. There seems no convenient way to indicate this in the trans- 
lation, indeed it is not the fashion for a translator to do so. These 
emendations can, however, be seen at a glance by those able to consult the 
Greek text. 


A word on the translation of proper names. What translator has not 
been bedevilled by this? It is not uncommon for those in this predicament 
to use at least three forms (Latin, Greek and English). Any attempt at 
consistency only results in pedantry and darkness. My own 'solution' has 
been to put all names in Latin form (as, e.g. Jones, Prosopography) although 
we are reading a Greek historian writing mostly about the eastern half of 
the empire. A few other names I have anglicised, for obvious reasons: 
emperors, provinces, the Ister, and the Euxine/Pontus. To tamper wholesale 
with such matters is very dangerous. For example, to attempt to 'translate' 
Zosimus' many references to 'Scythians' would be most misleading to the 
reader. If there are any difficult place-names, their modern equivalent 
will be found in the index - if such equivalents can be given. These are 
all personal choices, but every translator must make them. 


One matter of fundamental importance. After I began working on this 
translation and commentary there began appearing the French translation 
and commentary of my friend Frangois Paschoud. The appearance of my own 
version was held up for many reasons. I then faced the problem of what to 
do about his edition. The only sensible course seemed to me not to consult 
it at all: I am sure that I would have saved myself many errors by refer- 
ring to his work, but since our labours have been contemporaneous, better 
to let them be independent. And the scope and purpose of our two editions 
are, I think, quite different. 


la1though the work of at least three hands, this translation is marred 


by eyrors, slang, lack of chronology (how can one use a history covering 
four centuries withodt a date?), inexactness on technical terms (with which 
Zosimus is replete and a very valuable source), and a 'commentary' which 

is virtually non-existent. 
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It should further be noted that the second volume of the Prosopography 
of the later Roman empire did not appear in time to be used in my commentary. 


It is finally my greatest pleasure to record those who helped so much 
with this work. If only it justified their efforts! Roger Scott gave endlessly 
of his time to answer my pleas for help with Zosimus' Greek and then instigated 
the publication in this series. my wife, Théràse, read the translation many 
times and suggested improvements on every page. Elizabeth Jeffreys read the 
whole manuscript and pointed out many inconsistencies. Beverley Goldsworthy 
typed the final version so perfectly from a manuscript whose state will be well 
known to most other authors. 


Introduction 


Very little is known about the historian Zosimus. Our main source 
of information is the ninth century bibliophile Photius, who tells us: 
(Bibl. cod.98) that Zosimus was a count and advocate of the imperial 
treasury, that he was renowned for his militant paganism,? that his style 
is concise and clear, and that his main source was Eunapius, whom he 
copied slavishly. Photius gives no information about Zosimus' birthplace 
or date. 


Photius draws attention to the title of Zosimus' work: Nea Historia, 
which he took in the sense of a new edition. Since Sylburg's edition 
in 1590 it has been understood as 'recent', 'contemporary', which would 
certainly hardly apply to the first book or even events before Constantine. 
Most recently, another possibility has been offered: that the work was 
‘new’ in its interpretation, reversing both Polybius (showing how the 
empire was so quickly lost) and Eusebius.? 


A major problem here is that Zosimus is reticent, even clumsy, about 
his aims as an historian. He tells in his first chapter how Polybius 
Showed that within fifty-three years of the crisis of the Hannibalic war, 
the Romans were virtually masters of the Mediterranean. We have to wait 
another fifty-seven chapters to discover the point of this remark: 'whereas 
Polybius tells us how the Romans won their empire in a short time, I intend 
to show how they lost it in an equally short time by their own crimes'. 
This discovery in turn only leads to further questions: which fifty years 
(in round figures) does Zosimus see as compassing the ruin of the empire? 
In Zosimus' scheme, there are a number of possible turning points: the 
failure to hold the Saecular Games in 313, the conversion of Constantine, 
the death of Julian, or the anti-pagan offensive of Theodosius.  Allowing 
that the capture of Rome in 410, the climax of his history, was seen by 
him as the definitive collapse of the Roman empire, then the only one of 
these dates which can suit that chronology is the death of Julian. Once 


lsee 'Zosimus the historian' Byz. Zeit. 65.1972, 277-302. 


^tt might strike us as strange that as late as the early sixth 
century, pagans were still holding office in the empire, given the many 
laws passed against this since the fourth century. Others in the late 
fifth century included the jurist Demochares, Pamprepius (consul c.479 
and magister officiorum to Leontius, RE 18.3.409), Severus (cos.470). 
The death-knell of intellectual paganism was Justinian's ban on pagans 
holding university chairs in 529 (Agathias Hist. 2.30). 


Soracco Ruggini, Athen. 51.1973, 166, 181f. On Zosimus and Eusebius, 
see below. L. Berardo (Athen. 54.1976, 478f) wants to add the pagan 
historians Eunapius and Olympiodorus, who lacked 'central theses'. 

How can we say this with only fragments to go on? The rest of Berardo's 
discussion shows Zosimus the prisoner of his sources rather than the 
innovator: he omits crucial matters because they omit them. 
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again, however, this is hardly made clear and has to be deduced by the 
attentive reader. 


It is inferred that Zosimus was an Easterner since he wrote in Greek 
and used Greek sources. The other important matter, his date, is more 
difficult to remedy. Among sources used by Zosimus the latest seems to 
be Olympiodorus, whose history goes down to 425. Internal references 
include a reference to the abolition of certain taxes (2.38.4), which 
occurred in the second half of the fifth century. There have been recent 
attempts to find references to Anastasius' Persian war 502-6 (3.32.6) and 
the abolition of the mime in 502 (1.6.1). It is also claimed that Zosimus 
was used in turn by Eustathius (Evagrius HE 5.24), whose summary history 
was written in the early sixth century. All this evidence indicates a 
date for Zosimus now commonly accepted as the early sixth century. 


Photius, as we saw, alluded to Zosimus' sources.  Eunapius (c.364 - 
after 414) wrote a history covering events 270-404. He is agreed to be 
Zosimus' source for books II-V.27. Since Eunapius' history was a continu- 
ation of Dexippus' (f1.c.260) work, he is generally assumed to be the main 
source for book I, either his history in 12 books down to 270, or his 
account of the Gothic wars in the third century. Zosimus himself (5.27.1) 
gives the clue to the identity of his third major source, Olympiodorus, 
who wrote a detailed history covering 407-425. Since all three of these 
major historians survive now only in fragments, it is fortunate to have 
Zosimus' summary of them. Indeed, we must. go further and agree with Photius 
charge that the later historian often copied mindlessly, even where, as a 


isee 'Eunapius and Zosimus’ (Helikon 9-10.1969-70, 574-592); W. Kaegi, 
Byzantium and the decline of Rome 1968, 76f. and the sensible caution of 
Paschoud, Etudes 207f. There have been attempts recently to stress 
divergences between Eunapius and Zosimus (Lellia Cracco Ruggini, Studi 
Bertolini 1972, 257, 275, 279). A more complete list of these will be 
found in my discussion, art.cit. p.590-591. It is suggested that Zosimus 
criticises Eunapius in 3.2, but the recommendation to read Julian's own 
work is copied from the earlier historian (frag.9)! And why single out 
Eunapius, when Zosimus says none of the writers does justice to Julian. 
Eunapius naturally had more interest in Sopater, since he was writing lives 
of the sophists. Zosimus simply transferred abuse of monks to another 
context. And in the defeat of the Goths in 399 (Eunap.frag.82, cf. Zos. 
5.14-15), there is no lack of agreement that it was all due to Fravitta. 


ks Kaegi, 86f. Paschoud (Etudes 125£) tries to go beyond these 
sources, to explain the virulent anti-Christian interpretation (see below) 
which underlies them, and which comes from a Latin writer. He suggests 
that the ultimate source underlying Eunapius, Olympiodorus and Zosimus was 
Nichomachus Flavianus’ Annals in Latin which dealt with the late third 
century (?) to 378, and which were extended by another Latin historian 
(identity unknown - Paschoud's ‘Ignotus') writing a Historia adversus 
Christianos in the aftermath of 410. This was the source of both 
Eunapius and Olympiodorus. It was from such a source that major 
distortions in Zosimus derive: 
(1) The misdating of Constantine's conversion to 326, to allow all 


result, he became involved in contradictions. The most glaring example 
is his estimate of Stilicho, quite critical in book V while he is following 
Eunapius, then mildly eulogistic in 5.34 where he copies Olympiodorus. 


Zosimus' history covers the first four centuries of the Roman Empire. 
It is prefaced by a swift summary of Greek history from the Trojan war; 
the first book, down to Probus in its present damaged state, may be 
regarded as introductory. The main account is the fourth and early fifth 
centuries in books II-VI. This last book ends with the deposition of 
Attalus in July 410, but presumably once went, or was intended to go, 
down to Alaric's capture of Rome in August. 


The historian's two major themes are the decline of paganism and 
the barbarisation of the empire, both of which had caused its 'fall'. 
Zosimus seems to have been a fervent pagan, but often only in a 
mechanical way. His major concerns are the neglect of pagan ceremonies 
which had destroyed the gods' protection of the empire, and the impor- 
tance of portents and oracles for understanding the gods' will. Much of 
this anti-Christian abuse was a commonplace of the contemporary pagan 
tradition, ê but there are also many occasions where Zosimus does not 
repeat standard pagan views, most notably in his total silence about 
Julian's religious policies. Also it is noteworthy that he does not 
indulge in any criticism of Christian doctrines as such,’ and does not 
refer to the Arian controversy. 


Similarly, despite his view that the other major cause of the decline 
of the empire was the various rulers' weak policies in dealing with the 
barbarians and their admission to the lands and army of the empire, there 


Constantine's successes to be while he was a pagan, and his 'failures' to be 
after the conversion. (Note that this view goes back at least to Julian). 
(2) The failure to mention Gratian's anti-pagan measures in 382 and con- 
centration on his refusal of the office of pontifex maximus. (On the 
matter of the date of this refusal, however, one must remember that this is 
one of the most unsettled matters in fourth century history). 
(3) The blaming of Theodosius for Gratian's anti-pagan policy, to justify 
his death soon after. (This, however, depends on rejecting indications that 
Eugenius restored pagan subsidies, and more importantly, on Paschoud's 
Siding in the great argument whether Theodosius visited Rome in 394 with 
those who reject Zosimus' statement). 

The case against the tradition represented by Zosimus is most ingenious 
but rests on an accumulation of many uncertainties. 


rhe neglect of pagan rites and stress on oracles (Eunap.VS 6.9.17, 
7.3.5), neglect of pagan statues (Olymp.frag. 15, 27). Kaegi (p.67) makes 
the interesting comparison with Christian visions and predictions: Soz. 
6.2, Philost. 11.7, 12.8, Soc. 4.11, Theodoret 5.24. 


"Paschoud, Etudes, P.10. 
Srhus the two most abused emperors in the history - Constantine and 


Theodosius - are guilty of both Christianity and weakness towards the 
barbarians. 
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are striking cases of a moderate attitude to barbarians, notably Alaric. 


Although writing a century or so after Alaric's capture of Rome, this 
event is obviously the climax of Zosimus' history. He is thus part of 
the great debate about the significance of that event. The main repre- 
sentative of the Christian side is, of course, Augustine (e.g. Retract. 
2.69). 


It is instructive to compare this pagan approach to the situation of 
the empire with that of various Christian writers. A variety of approaches 
can be listed, depending on the time and place of writing and the audience 
intended or personality of the writer. In the wake of the Christianisation 
of the empire, under Constantine, Eusebius of Caesarea had regarded the 
empire naturally as a reflection of the fortunes of the church.? This 
could still be followed by his continuers, other Eastern writers, Socrates 
and Sozomen, writing a century later. Even though the west had suffered 
disaster, the east seemed still flourishing under pious emperors. A second 
view, perhaps the most famous, was that of Augustine of Hippo, who saw that 
the simplest way to deal with the Gordian knot was to cut it. He denied 
that there was any connection between the City of God and the City of Man 
on earth. Only the former mattered, not earthly vicissitudes. A third 
view was taken by Augustine's pupil, the Spanish presbyter Orosius. He 
simply answered directly the pagan charges that disregard for ancestral 
pax deorum had imperilled the empire. In the light of the trauma of 410 
he analysed Roman history to show that disasters had been as severe, if 
not more so, while the empire was pagan. There was yet another possibility, 
again based on acceptance that disaster had struck by the fifth century in 
the west, and partly foreshadowed by Augustine. Salvian of Massilia who 
died just after the fall of the west, saw calamity as the just punishment 
of the Christians who had failed to live up to their beliefs. The pagan 
and even heretical barbarians were simply God's agents in their punishment. 


One of the most instructive contrasts is, however, with the Christian 
panegyrist of Anastasius, Priscian, and therefore probably an almost exact 
contemporary of Zosimus. In his de laude Anastasii imperatoris, he praises 
the emperor for his choice of officials and his support for refugees from 
'Old Rome'.10 


me relationship between Zosimus and Eusebius is well summed up by 
Lellia Ruggini: 
'.,.. The narrative of events in their totality then is inserted in a 
pessimistically providentialistic vision of history, seen as a 
parabola of progressive decline according to the plan of divine 
foresight, the first signs of which went back to Augustus (the 
founder of the empire in the years when the founder of Christianity 
was born as well) and which reached its peak with Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor - a concept which thus repeats exactly in 
the negative sense (which we think important to stress) the very 
same scheme of the ecclesiastical historiography of a Eusebius, 
according to whom the greatness of the Roman empire began with 
Augustus in the church-empire synchronism and found its real peak 
with Constantine.' (art. cit., 280). 


lOkaegi, 210. 
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On the intellectual value of the pagan polemic, one cannot but 
agree with Kaegi: 


Roman decline was the last intellectual issue to attract the 
energies of the eastern pagans. It marked the final step in 
the evolution of pagan political theory. The inability of 
eastern pagan thinkers to develop a really persuasive set 

of arguments on this issue of their own choosing suggests how 
intellectually deficient paganism had become in the east during 
the fifth century. Moreover, the hostility of Eunapius and 
Zosimus to the office of the emperor was so conservative and 
unrealistic in the fifth century as to call into question 

the ability of its adherents honestly to face contemporary 
political realities. The failure of the pagans to adjust 
their religion to contemporary needs contributed to the 
inability of mordant paganism to retain adherents and thus 

to survive.!1 


By no stretch of the imagination can Zosimus be called a great 
historian. Too often he does little more than preserve his sources, and 
that not very intelligently or accurately, as a glance at the commentary 
will show. On the other hand, simply because he is a pagan, he has been 
the object of violent Christian abuse. A just assessment should con- 
centrate on the interest he deserves as a sixth century Eastern historian 
writing when, according to him, the Roman Empire had already fallen, and 
attempting to explain why that had happened. 


Uipia., 238. 


216 


168 


490 


480 


479 


Book I 


1. When Polybius of Megalopolis! decided to record noteworthy 
events of his own time, he thought it would be a good idea to show 
from their own history how for six hundred years after the founding 
of their city the Romans waged wars with their neighbours without 
winning any great empire. They subjugated part of Italy, but lost 
this after Hannibal's invasion and their defeat at Cannae, when they 
saw the enemy attacking their very walls. They then became so suc- 
cessful that in less than fifty-three years? they gained possession 
not only of Italy but also of the whole of Africa and had already 
subdued Spain in the west. In pursuit of more power they crossed 
the Ionian sea and conquered the Greeks, overthrowing the Macedonian 
empire whose king? was captured and brought to Rome. (2) Now no-one 
will attribute all this to mere human strength. It must have been the 
necessity of Fate, or revolutions of the stars, or the will of the 
gods which favours our actions if they are just. Such actions impose 
a 'series of causes' on future events so that they must turn out in a 
certain way, and make intelligent men realise that the management of 
human affairs has been entrusted to some divine providence. The re- 
sult is that when our souls are 'fertile' we prosper, but when 'ster- 
ility of soul' is uppermost, we are reduced to our present condition.?1 
must, however, demonstrate the truth of what I say from events themselves. 


2. From the Trojan expedition® until the battle of Marathon the 
Greeks seem to have done nothing either at home or abroad worth mentioning. 
When, however, Darius sent his generals with many thousands of men 
to make war on them, eight thousand’ Athenians, inspired by some cru- 
cial divine influence and armed with what was at hand, advanced at a 
quick marchê and won so great a victory that they killed ninety thou- 
sand of the enemy and expelled the rest from their country. (2) This 
battle brought great fame to the Greeks. After Darius' death, Xerxes 
prepared a much larger force and led over the whole of Asia against the 
Greeks. Since he had to cross from Asia into Europe, he filled the sea 
with ships and the land with soldiers; and, as if the elements were not 
capable of supporting the expedition unless they usurped each other's 
roles, the Hellespont was yoked to provide a bridge for the soldiers 
and Athos was cut through to admit both the sea and ships. (3) The 
Greeks were terrified at the mere report of his approach yet prepared 
to defend themselves, and in the seafights at Artemisium and later at 
Salamis they won victories so much more glorious than the earlier one 
that Xerxes was glad to escape with his life. He lost most of his 
forces here, and the rest were destroyed at Plataea, which bestowed a 
great reputation on the Greeks. This was instrumental in their freeing 
the Greeks living in Asia and gaining control of almost all the islands 
in the Aegean. 


431- 


404 


338 


336 


323 
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3. If the Greeks had maintained their concord and been content 
with their position at that time, and if the Athenians had not fallen 
out with the Lacedaimonians in their ambitious rivalry for leadership 
in Greece, foreigners would not have gained control of the country; 
for the Peloponnesian war weakened the Greeks' strength and impover- 
ished the cities. This allowed Philip by cunning and intelligence to 
enlarge his kingdom which, when he inherited it, was not a match in 
military strength for any of its neighbours. (2) He conciliated his 
own soldiers and bought allies and having thus grown great from modest 
beginnings, he fought a decisive battle against the Athenians at 
Chaeroneia. After this victory, Philip was courteous and kind to all 
the Greeks. He was already considering an attack on the Persian em- 
pire and was actually assembling an adequate force when he was killed 
in the midst of his preparations. 


4. Alexander succeeded to the kingdom and, after settling affairs 
in Greece forthwith, crossed into Asia with a sizeable force in the 
third year of his reign. He easily defeated the satraps who opposed 
him and advanced against Darius himself, who had occupied the locality 
of the Issus with a vast army. 

Alexander attacked the Persians here and gained an incredible victory, 
routing Darius. He then went on to Phoenicia and Palestinian Syria. 
(2) His actions at Tyre and Gaza may be read in the historians who 
wrote about him. Continuing on into Egypt, he prayed to Zeus Ammon 
and arranged for the founding of Alexandria. He then returned to com- 
plete the Persian war. (3) Since he found everyone friendly, he 
crossed into Mesopotamia, and although learning that Darius had pre- 
pared a much larger army than before, he went on with the forces he had 
and joined battle with him at Arbela. His victory was so great that 
almost all the enemy were killed and Darius fled with a few supporters. 
Alexander had destroyed the Persian empire. 


5. After Bessus killed Darius, Alexander went on to India before 
returning to Babylon where he died. Then the Macedonian empire was 
divided into satrapies which were weakened by continual wars against 
each other. The rest of Europe Fortune? gave into the hands of the 
Romans, (2) who crossed over into Asia and made war on the kings of 
Pontus, on Antiochus and finally on the rulers of Egypt. And as long 
as the aristocracy was in control, they continued to expand their em- 
pire each year because of the consuls' anxiety to outdo each other's 
exploits, hut the civil wars between Sulla and Marius and then between 
Julius Caesar and Pompeius Magnus destroyed the government, and abol- 
ishing the aristocracy, they chose Octavianus as sole ruler.!Ó They 
committed the whole government to his decision, unaware that they were 
throwing dice for the hopes of all men by entrusting the burden of such 
a great empire to one man's whim and power. (3) For even if he chose 
to manage the empire with probity and justice, he still would not 
please everyone: he could not himself immediately attend to his more 
remote subjects or find subordinates who would be ashamed to betray 
his trust or who were otherwise suitable to govern so many different 
peoples. If, on the other hand, he abandoned the limitations of mon- 
archy and became a tyrant, throwing the government into confusion, 
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overlooking crimes, selling justice and regarding subjects as slaves*, 
then everything would prove that a ruler's power without restraint is 

a universal calamity. (4) In such cases, flatterers thought worthy of 
gifts and honours by such a man are promoted to the higher positions, 
while modest and unambitious men who reject the flatterer's way of life 
justly complain that they do not enjoy the same benefits, and cities 
are filled with strife and unrest. And when civil and military offices 
are given to men unable to resist the desire for gain, life is made 
very unpleasant for the better classes in peace time and the army is 
demoralised in war. i 


6. This is proved by actual events, in particular what happened 
after in the reign of Octavianus; for the pantomime dance was intro- 
duced at that time** as well as other things which remain to this day 
the cause of many evils. (2) Octavianus, however, seems to have ruled 
wisely, especially after he heeded the advice of the Stoic Athenodorus. 
Tiberius, his successor, went to such extremes of cruelty that he became 
unbearable to his subjects and was driven out; he took refuge on some 
island!3 where he died. Gaius Caligula surpassed even Tiberius in all 
his excesses and was killed by Chaerea,!" who freed the state from 
tyranny by his bold act. (3) Clauđius surrendered control of his af- 
fairs to eunuchs and freed men and met a shameful death. About Nero 
and his successors I have resolved to say nothing at all to prevent any 
record of their licentious and monstrous deeds. (4) Vespasian and his 
son Titus used their power more modestly, but Domitian exceeded every- 
one in his cruelty, luxury and greed, and plagued the state for fifteen 
whole years. He was killed by Stephanus, ! one of his freedmen, and 
thus suffered his just deserts. 


12 


7. Then good menlÓ succeeded to the leadership of the state: Nerva, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and the brothers who were colleagues, 
Verus and Lucius,!? who rectified many abuses and not only recovered 
what their predecessors had lost but even added to the empire. When, how- 
ever,Commodus, Marcus' son, came to the throne, he devoted himself to 
tyranny and atrocities until he was killed by Marcia, his concubine, who 
thus demonstrated the courage of a man. Pertinax then took over, (2) 
but the praetorian guard could not endure his strictness in training 
and discipline and so mutinied and killed him. Rome was on the verge 
of anarchy; for the troops established as an imperial guard had now 
extorted the right to appoint the emperors, forcibly depriving the 
senate of its choice in the matter. The empire was offered for sale. 
Didius Julianus, instigated by his wife and with more stupidity than 
sense, put up the money to buy supreme power and provided spectacles 
for all, the like of which had never been seen before. (3) He was in- 
stalled in the palace without the authority of either the senate or 
any legal bodyguard; the palace and all its trappings were his only 
because of the violence of the soldiers who had set him up. No sooner 
had he been proclaimed,however, than he was destroyed by the very 


* as most emperors, indeed all except a few, have done. 


** It had not existed previously; Pylades and Bathyllus!! were the 
first to make it a career. 
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people who had elevated him: his experience was only a fantastic dream. 


8. While the senate put off deciding to whom it ought to give the 
empire, Severus was declared emperor by his own troops. Albinus and 
Niger claimed the same position and various civil wars broke out 
amongst them: cities were divided in their support for the various 
contenders and great disturbances occurred in the East and Egypt. The 
Byzantines favoured the cause of Niger and risked the gravest dangers 
in taking him in; nevertheless Severus defeated and killed him. Then 
Albinus simultaneously lost his life and the empire and rule devolved 
on Severus alone. (2) He addressed himself to the correction of lax- 
ness and first punished severely the soldiers who had killed Pertinax 
and given the empire to Julianus, and next he took care to put the army 
in order. Then he attacked the Persians and on the one expedition cap- 
tured Ctesiphon and Babylon, overran the nomadic Arabs and conquered 
the whole of Arabia.!Ó ‘these were but a few of his exploits. Moreover, 
he was implacable to criminals and confiscated their property for the 
state. 


9. In addition many cities were adorned with sumptuous buildings. 
He had designated his own son, Antoninus, emperor, but OD his death he 
appointed his other son,Geta, as co-heir and left Papinianus? as their 
guardian. This man was very just and surpassed all Roman jurists be- 
fore and after in his knowledge and interpretation of the law; (2) he 
was also prefect of the praetorian guard. Antoninus suspected him for 
no other reason than that Papinianus saw he was plotting against his 
brother Geta and did what he could to prevent it. Wishing to be rid of 
this obstacle, Antoninus contrived to get Papinianus murdered by his 
soldiers and then quite unhampered killed his brother, whom not even 
his mother could save though he fled to her for protection. 


10. Not long after, Antoninus paid the penalty for fratricide and 
his slayer was never discovered. Then the soldiers in Rome?! pro- 
claimed Macrinus, a praetorian prefect, as emperor, and the troops in 
the East supported a lad called Emisenus, because he was related to 
Antoninus' mother. (2) Since each army stood by its declaration, 
civil war broke out and Emisenus Antoninus' men began to bring him to 
Rome while Macrinus' soldiers set out from Italy. (3) The armies en- 
gaged each other at Antioch in Syria. Macrinus was utterly defeated 
and fled the camp but was captured crossing from Byzantium to Chalcedon 
and killed; his corpse was mutilated. 


11. After his victory, Antoninus punished the partisans of Macrinus 
as enemies and led such a disgraceful and reproachful life in other re- 
spects, by consorting with magicians and beggars and profaning religion, 
that the Romans, unable to bear his excessive licentiousness, murdered 
him and dismembered his body. Next to be appointed was Alexander, who 
also belonged to the family of Severus. (2) Since he was young and 
good-natured, everyone was optimistic about his reign. He appointed 
Flavianus?? and Chrestus?? praetorian prefects, men not only experienced 
in war but also well suited to civil administration, but Mammaea, the 
emperor's mother, established Ulpianus, 24 who was an excellent jurist, 
well able to handle present problems and skilled in understanding the 
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future, as an arbiter over them and a colleague in their office. At 
this, the soldiers became disaffected and plotted secretly to do away 
with Ulpianus. (3) Mammaea nevertheless found out, and foiled the 
plot by killing the conspirators. She then gave Ulpianus sole command 
of the praetorian prefecture until he became suspect in the eyes of 
the soldiers,* and a tumult arose in which he was killed: not even the 
emperor could help him. ‘ 


12. Henceforth the soldiers gradually abandoned their respect for 
Alexander and seemed unwilling to obey his orders, until, in fear of 
punishment for their laziness, they resorted to mutiny. They combined 
to bring forward Antoninus as emperor, (2) but he was unable to bear 
the burden of office and fled into obscurity. Next Uranius,?5 a man 
of slave ancestry, was chosen emperor and immediately presented to 
Alexander in his purple. The hatred of the soldiers for the emperor 
increased, while Alexander, feeling himself inadequate and completely 
surrounded, underwent physical and mental changes. As a result, he 
was struck down by the disease of greed for money which he hoarded in 
a treasury under his mother's control. 


13. In this unhappy situation, the armies in Pannonia and Moesia, 
which had even previously been estranged from Alexander, were now all 
the more aroused to revolt.  Resorting to revolution, they elevated 
Maximinus, who was at that time commander of a cavalry troop from Pan- 
nonia. So gathering the forces he had with him, he set off for Italy, 
thinking it an easy matter to attack the emperor who was unprepared. 
(2) Alexander, however, who was in the provinces near the Rhine, heard 
of the revolt and hastened back to Rome where he offered pardon to the 
Soldiers, and even to Maximinus, if they would abandon their under- 
taking. He was unable to sway them and in despair offered himself to 
death; and when Mammaea and the prefects came out of the palace to 
quell the disturbance they also were murdered.?9 (3) ‘Thus Maximinus 
was in firm control of the empire, although everyone regretted chang- 
ing a moderate ruler for a cruel tyrant; for he came from an obscure 
family,?? and as soon as he took over the empire, those vices he 
naturally suffered from were made obvious by excessive power and he be- 
came unbearable to everyone. He not only insulted those in office but 
also behaved with utmost cruelty, favouring only sycophants, whose 
speciality it was to inform against unambitious men by accusing them 
Of being debtors to the imperial treasury. Finally, out of avarice he 
proceeded to the murder of men without trial, usurping public, and 
plundering private, property. 28 


14. The provinces of the empire were oppressed by his excessive 
cruelty and disturbed by his blatant rapacity. Therefore the Africans 
proclaimed Gordianus and his son of the same name as emperors, and sent 
ambassadors to Rome; one of them was Valerian, a man of consular rank 
and later emperor . 29 The senate approved their action and made prepa~ 
rations to free the state from the tyrant by inciting the soldiers to 
revolt and by reminding the people of the injustices done to them 


* although I cannot precisely divine the cause owing to the differ- 
ences in accounts of his policies. 
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individually and to the state in general. (2) It was unanimously 
agreed that twenty senators should be selected who were conversant 
with military matters, and from these were chosen two emperors, Bal- 
binus and Maximus.?Ü Then occupying in advance the roads leading to 
Rome, they stood in readiness to support their revolt. 


15. When Maximinus heard of these developments, he set off for Rome 
with Moorish and Gallic troops. His opponents garrisoned Aquileia, and 
when they shut the gates against him, he besieged it. Maximinus' sup- 
porters, however, were with difficulty persuaded t choose the common 
good and to side with those working to topple him: Aie was thus placed 
in such extreme danger that he sent his son to the soldiers as a sup- 
pliant, thinking his youth would move them to compassion, (2) but. 
this only increased their rage and they barbarously killed him, and 
his father immediately after. One of them even cut off his head and 
took it to Rome as an indisputable sign of their victory. Thus freed 
from fear, they awaited the arrival of the emperors from Africa. 


16. These latter, however, were lost on the voyage in a violent 
storm, and so the senate conferred the whole empire on Gordian, son of 
one of the late Gordians.?! During his reign the Romans shed their 
previous dejection, for the emperor diverted the citizens with plays 
and games. (2) They were all awakened, however, as if from a deep 
sleep when a plot was hatched against the emperor: Maximus and Balbinus 
incited some soldiers against him, but the intrigue was detected and 
the ringleaders and many of their accomplices put to death. 


17. Not long after, the Carthaginians were estranged from the em- 
peror and supported Sabinianus?? as ruler, but when Gordian marched 
against them with the African armies, they returned to their allegiance 
and handed over the would-be usurper, thus winning pardon and freeing 
themselves from danger. (2) Gordian then married the daughter of 
Timesicles,?" a man renowned for his learning whom he appointed prae- 
torian prefect, thus seeming to compensate for his own youthful fail- 
ings by means of this guardianship in public affairs. 


18. When the empire was thus secure, a Persian attack on the eastern 
provinces began to be expected; for Sapor had succeeded Artaxerxes, the 
king who had allowed the Persians to take control from the Parthians *?5 
(2) The emperor therefore set out against the Persians. Although the 
Roman army seemed victorious in the first engagement, the death of 
Timesicles, 36 the praetorian prefect, considerably reduced the emperor's 
confidence in the security of his leadership. Philip was chosen as 
Timesicles' successor, and soon the soldiers' goodwill towards the em- 
peror abated. (3) Philip came from Arabia, a wicked country, and 
unscrupulously advanced his own position: on assuming office, he began 
to covet supreme power. He won over the soldiers who favoured a 


* After the time of Alexander, Philip's son, and his immediate succes- 
sors in the Macedonian empire, when Antiochus governed the inland 
satrapies, Arsaces the Parthian, angry at an insult to his brother 
Tiridates, made war on Antiochus’ satrap and gave the Parthians an 
excuse to expel the Macedonians and take over the government. 
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revolt, and when he saw the abundant stores of military supplies*, he 
ordered the ships bringing these provisions to go on, so that the army, 
oppressed by hunger and want of supplies, might mutiny. 


19. His plan worked: the soldiers, on the pretext of a shortage of 
supplies, mobbed Gordian and killed hin, 37 claiming that he was re- 
sponsible for the army's losses. They then, in accordance with their 
agreement, conferred the purple on Philip, and after swearing friendship 
with Sapor and thus ending the war, set out for Rome. He cultivated 
the soldiers with handsome gifts and sent messengers ahead to say that 
Gordian had died of some disease. (2) When he reached Rome, he won 
over the senatorial order with his reasonable talk - but thought it 
advisable to give the most important posts to his closest relatives. 
So he made his brother, Priscus,38 general of the Syrian armies, and 
entrusted the forces in Moesia and Macedonia to his brother-in-law, 
Severianus. 


20. Considering the empire secure, he campaigned against the Carpi?? i 
who were plundering around the Danube. When the armies met, the bar- 
barians could not withstand his attack and fled to some fort where they 
were besieged , but when they saw the scattered parts of their army re- 
grouping, they took heart and sallied forth to attack the Romans. (2) 
The Moors’ attack, however, was too strong and they sued for peace. 
Philip made no difficulties about granting this and then marched away. 
The empire was seriously disrupted at this time, because the eastern 
provinces, oppressed by the tribute exactions and unbearableness of 
their governor, Priscus, revolted and proclaimed Iotapianus'? emperor; 
the Moesian and Pannonian legions supported Marinus. 1 


21. Philip was disturbed by these events and asked the senate 
either to help him against the revolts or else, if they were displeased 
with his rule, to dismiss him. No-one answered until Decius, renowned 
for his birth, reputation and virtue, said that he was worrying himself 
needlessly, because such revolts collapse quickly of their own accord 
from complete lack of support. (2) In fact, everything turned out as 
the experienced Decius had predicted, and Iotapianus and Marinus were 
put down with little trouble. Philip, however, aware of the troops' 
hatred for their commanders in those provinces, was still afraid, so 
he called on Decius to accept command of the legions in Moesia and Pan- 
nonia. When he declined on the ground that it would be inexpedient for 
both himself and Philip, the latter used the "Thessalian" method of 
persuasion"? and sent him off to Pannonia to punish Marinus' supporters. 
(3) On seeing Decius punishing these offenders, the soldiers there 
thought it would be in their own interests to free themselves from their 
present danger and at the same time to set up an emperor more capable 
than Philip and superior in political skill and military experience. 


22. Decius was therefore clothed in purple and forced to undertake 


the government, despite his reluctance and unwillingness. When Philip 
heard that Decius had been publicly proclaimed emperor, he gathered 


* the emperor meanwhile was with the army near Carrhae and Nisibis. 
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his forces and advanced to overthrow him. Though Decius' supporters 
saw that their opponents far outnumbered them, they remained optimistic, 
confident of Decius' general skill and good sense. (2) And when the 
armies met,"* one superior in numbers, the other in leadership, many of 
Philip's side, including himself and the son he had honoured with the 
title of Caesar were slain. Thus Decius gained control of the whole 
empire. 


23. Taking advantage of the complete disorder which resulted from 
Philip's negligence, the Scythians 6 crossed the Tanais river’ and 
began to plunder the countries around Thrace. Decius confronted them 
and not only won every battle," but also captured their plunder and 
tried to cut off their retreat, with the intention of annihilating them 
so that they could never again mount an attack. (2) He posted Gallus 
on the bank of the Tanais with a suitable force while he himself at- 
tacked with the rest of the army. Everything went according to plan, 
until Gallus decided to revolt and sent messengers to the barbarians 
urging them to join him in his plot against Decius. The barbarians 
willingly agreed and, with Gallus keeping guard on the bank of the 
Tanais, they divided their army into three, placing the first section 
behind a marsh. (3) When Decius had destroyed most of this first de- 
tachment, the second force fell upon him,which he likewise defeated be- 
fore some of the third section appeared near the marsh. Following 
Gallus' signal to attack them through the swamp and pressing on thought- 
lessly in unfamiliar terrain, both he and his army were caught in the 
mud and assailed on all sides by the barbarians. Decius and his whole 
army perished to a man.*9 Such was the end of an excellent emperor. 


24. When he had thus attained supreme power and had proclaimed his 
son, Volusianus, as his colleague, Gallus all but declared that Decius 
and his army had perished through his treachery. The prosperity of 
the barbarians greatly increased, (2) as Gallus not only allowed them 
to return home with their booty but promised to pay them a certain sum 
of money each year; he also allowed them to take away their captives, 
who were mostly nobles captured when Philippopolis in Thrace was taken. 


25. After this settlement, Gallus went to Rome, very proud of the 
peace he had made with the barbarians, And although at first he re- 
ferred kindly to Decius' reign and adopted one of his surviving sons, 
(2) in the course of time he became afraid that revolutionaries might 
recall Decius' kingly virtues and bestow the empire on his son. So 
Gallus plotted his death, without the slightest regard for his adoption 
or for propriety. 


50 


26. Gallus was so lax in his administration, however, that the 
Scythians first threw the provinces adjoining them into chaos, and then 
devastated right down to the coast. There was not one province in the 
Roman empire which was left undamaged, and they took nearly every un- 
walled city and most of the fortified ones as well. With war thus 
pressing heavily on the empire from all sides, a plague afflicted 
cities and villages and destroyed whatever was left of mankind: no 
plague in previous times wrought such destruction of human life. 
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27. Since those in power were quite unable to defend the empire and 
were concerned only for Rome, the Goths, Borani,?! Urugundi and Carpi 
immediately plundered the cities of Europe, seizing anything left in 
them. (2) At the same time, Persians attacked Asia, overran Mesopo- 
tamia, and advanced into Syria as far as Antioch itself, the metropolis 
of the whole East; this they captured, murdering some of the inhabi- 
tants and carrying off others as prisoners. 52 After destroying every 
private and public building in the city, they returned home with im- 
measurable booty and without meeting the slightest opposition. Indeed, 
the Persians could easily have taken over all of Asia had they not been 
overjoyed with their abundant spoils and content to return home. 


28. Meanwhile, the Scythians who had taken over the whole of Europe 
quite unhindered now crossed into Asia and plundered as far as Cappa- 
docia, Pessinus and Ephesus. Aemilianus, commander of the Pannonian 
legions, did his best to encourage his troops, who did not dare resist 
the successful barbarians, and reminded them of their Roman honour. 

(2) He then made a surprise attack on the barbarians in the district 
and killed most of them. Next he crossed over into enemy territory, 
destroyed every obstruction and, contrary to every expectation, freed 
Rome's subjects from their tormentors.?? For this he was chosen em- 
peror. Thereupon he gathered all the troops in his province, who were 
emboldened by his victory against the barbarians, and marched for Italy; 
he was anxious to join battle with Gallus while he was unprepared (3) 
and unaware of events in the East. As soon as the latter heard of 
Aemilianus' approach, he prepared to meet the crisis by sending Valerian 
to bring the Gallic and German legions to Italy, while Aemilianus made 
for Italy with all speed. When the armies drew near each other, Gal- 
lus' troops, realising his inferiority in strength and seeing his lax- 
ness and cowardice, killed both him and son and went over to Aemili- 
anus.°4 ‘This seemed to strengthen the latter's position. 


29. Valerian meanwhile marched on with his trans-Alpine army, con- 
fident of defeating Aemilianus because he had a larger force. The 
latter's troops, however, seeing him behaving more like a common soldier 
than a general, and considering him unfit to be emperor, killed him. 

(2) Thus Valerian succeeded to the whole empire. He was popular and 
anxious to be a sound administrator, but the raids of the Scythians 
and the Marcomanni,°> who ravaged the countries bordering the Roman 
empire, reduced Thessalonica to the gravest danger, and the siege was 
raised only with great difficulty by its inhabitants’ strong resistance. 
All Greece was in turmoil, (3) with the Athenians repairing their wall 
which had been forgotten since Sulla destroyed it, and the Peloponnes- 
ians building one across the Isthmus: the whole of Greece took measures 
to ensure its common safety.?9 


30. When Valerian realised the danger that threatened the empire 
on every side, he chose his son, Gallienus, as his colleague. Amid uni- 
versal disorder, he himself hurried east?” to oppose the Persians, while 
he entrusted the forces in Europe to his son, telling him to repel the 
barbarians who were attacking from every direction. (2) Gallienus, 
seeing that the Germans were the most troublesome and especially violent 
to the Gallic provinces near the Rhine, went personally to conduct the 
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campaign there58 and directed his generals to combat with the forces 

at their disposal the barbarians set upon plundering Italy, Illyricum 

and Greece. He guarded the Rhine crossings as best he could to prevent 
anyone coming across and to oppose anyone who managed to do so. (3) Since, 
however, | his inferior forces were pitted against a vast horde, he en- 
countered severe difficulties and thought he might reduce the danger 
somewhat by making an alliance with one of the German leaders. And in- 
deed, this man prevented the other barbarians' continuous crossings 

and resisted their attacks. Such was the situation on the Rhine. 


31. Meanwhile, the Borani, Goths, Carpi and Urugundi, who live on 
the Danube,?? left no part of Italy or Illyricum unpillaged but contin- 
ually overran them without opposition. The Borani even attempted to 
cross into Asia, and managed it easily with the Bosphorans' help, al- 
though fear rather than inclination made them give their ships and guide 
their crossing.* 


32. Since the Scythians were plundering everything in their path, 
the inhabitants of the Black Sea coast moved inland to the most forti- 
fied places. The barbarians for the first time attacked Pityus, which 
is enclosed with a strong wall and has a harbour with excellent moor- 
ing. Successianust, commander of the army there, resisted with the 
forces he had and routed the barbarians. The result was that the 
Scythians, now afraid that the other garrisons would hear of this and 
join the soldiers in Pityus to destroy them,procured as many ships as 
possible and returned home; they did so with the greatest risk and left 
behind many of their men who had fallen in the battle against Pityus. 
(3) Thus the people who lived near the Black Sea were saved by Succes- 
sianus' generalship and never thought that the Scythians would cross 
the Bosphorus again after their defeat, but while Valerian sent for 
Successianus and appointed him praetorian prefect and arranged with him 
for the repair of Antioch, the Scythians got ships from the Bosphorans 
and crossed into Asia again. (3) And this time they kept hold of the 
ships, and did not allow the Bosphorans to go home with them as before. 
They anchored near the Phasis which is the reputed site of the temple 
of Artemis Phasiana and Aietas' palace ;®? after a vain attempt to cap- 
ture the temple, they went straight on to Pityus. 


33. After effortlessly capturing this fort and expelling the garri- 
son, they moved on. Since they had plenty of ships, the prisoners who 
knew how to row were used in the navy, and with calm weather almost all 
summer, they sailed for the large and populous city of Trapezus which 
had ten thousand troops in addition to its usual garrison. (2) Al- 
though they attacked the city, they did not even dream of capturing it, 
fortified as it was with two walls. Observing, however, that the 


* (2) For as long as the Bosphorans had an hereditary monarchy, they 
kept the Scythians out of Asia because of their friendship with the 
Romans, for commercial reasons, and because of the annual gifts sent 
by the Roman emperors. (3) When the royal family died out, however, 
some unworthy outcasts gained control who, through fear for their 
an safety, granted the Scythians access to Asia through the Bosphorus, 
even transporting them in their own ships which were brought back 
when they returned home.99 
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soldiers were given over to laziness and drinking and that finally 
they did not even go up onto the walls for fear of missing an oppor- 
tunity for pleasure or carousing, the Scythians piled up against the wall 
trees previously prepared for scaling it. Thus, a few at a time, 
during the night they climbed up and took the city. This sudden and 
unexpected attack caused the soldiers to panic, and although some es- 
caped through the various city gates, others were killed by the 

enemy. (3) Thus the city was captured, and the barbarians found an 
immense amount of money and great numbers of slaves; for almost all the 
country-dwellers in the district had congregated in the city because 

of its fortifications. After destroying the temples, houses and any- 
thing notable for beauty or size, and overrunning the surrounding 
district as well, the barbarians sailed home with a vast mass of booty. 


34. When the neighbouring Scythians saw the Borani's spoils, they 
were anxious to follow this example, and so they built a fleet with the 
assistance of their prisoners of war and the merchants who lived among 
them. They determined, however, that they would not sail the same way 
as the Borani, which was long and difficult and past places already 
plundered. (2) So they waited for the winter and then leaving the 
Black Sea on the left and passing by Istrus, Tomi and Anchialus on the 
right (with their infantry following along the shore as best it could), 
they came to the Phileatine Lake.* Finding that the fishermen there 
had hidden themselves and their boats in the marshes near the lake, they 
made an agreement with them to procure extra ships on which they em- 
barked their infantry and made to cross the strait between Byzantium 
and Chalcedon. (3) Although right along the shore, from the city of 
Chalcedon up to the temple at the mouth of the Black Sea, there was a 
garrison greatly superior in strength to the advancing barbarians, some 
of the soldiers marched away on the pretext of meeting a general sent 
out by the emperor, while others were reduced to such terror that they 
fled headlong as soon as they heard of the Scythians' approach.  There- 
upon the barbarians immediately crossed the strait and captured Chalce- 
don without opposition, gaining possession of money, arms and other 
provisions in abundance. 


35. They then advanced to Nicomedia, a large and wealthycity. Even 
though news of their coming was heard in advance and the inhabitants 
managed to flee, carrying off all the money they could, the barbarians 
still marvelled at the huge amount of booty they found, and every honour 
and attention was bestowed on Chrysogonus/ who had long urged them to go 
to Nicomedia. (2) After overrunning Nicaea, Cios, Apameia and Prusa 
which they treated in the same way, they went on to Cyzicus, but the 
Ryndacus river was so swollen by rain that crossing was impossible and 
they retreated, burning Nicomedia and Nicaea on the way. Then loading 
their plunder on carts and ships, they began to think of the journey 
home. This was the end of their second invasion of Asia. 


36. Valerian had heard about these events in Bithynia but did not 
dare commit its defence to any of his generals, all of whom he 


* which is on the left of Byzantium, near the Pontus. 
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distrusted. Sending Felix’, therefore, to guard Byzantium, he himself 
marched from Antioch as far as Cappadocia, but returned after only 
doing damage to the cities he passed through. ê? 


While Sapor conquered every part of the East, a plague struck Val- 
erian's troops, carrying off the majority. (2) In his weakness, he 
despaired of ever remedying the present crisis and tried to buy peace. 
Sapor, however, dismissed the Roman ambassadors empty-handed and de- 
manded that the emperor himself come to negotiate the important points. 
The latter imprudently consented to this demand, and setting out incau- 
tiously with only a small retinue to meet Sapor to discuss peace, was 
suddenly taken by the enemy. So he was reduced to the rank of a slave 
and died in the hands of the Persians, bequeathing the greatest shame 
to the Roman reputation ever after.9* 


37. This was how things stood in the East - everything in helpless 
chaos. Meanwhile the Scythians united, congregating from every nation 
and people into one body. Then one section of their forces ravaged 
Illyricum and sacked the cities there, while the other invaded Italy and 
marched as far as Rome. (2) Since Gallienus was persevering beyond the 
Alps engrossed in the German wars and Rome was in extreme danger, the 
senate armed the soldiers in the capital and also the strongest citi- 
zens. They thus formed an army superior in numbers to the barbarians, 
which so terrified the enemy that they left Rome, but in retreating 
damaged virtually all of Italy. (3) Then, when Illyricum was in ex- 
treme danger from the Scythians' invasion and the whole Roman empire was 
tottering towards destruction, an unprecedented plague struck the 
cities. This made the disasters suffered at the hands of the barbarians 
seem mild in comparison and led those struck down by the disease to 
consider themselves fortunate. Thus the cities which had already been 
captured by the barbarians became completely depopulated. 


38. Gallienus was shocked by these events and returned to Rome to 
settle the war in Italy against the Scythians. It was now that Memor 
the Moort, Aureolus,®5 Antoninust and many others conspired against him, 
but almost all were brought to justice, save Aureolus, who retained his 
enmity towards the emperor. (2) After this, Postumus, 99 commander of 
the troops in Gaul, was swept on to revolt, and taking the soldiers who 
supported him, he marched to Agrippina, the greatest city on the Rhine. 
There he besieged Gallienus' son, Saloninus$? and said that he would not 
give up the siege until he was handed over. Under compulsion of this 
investment, the soldiers surrendered him and Silvanus, 8 the guardian 
appointed for him by his father, both of whom Postumus put to death. 

He thus gained control of Gaul. 


39. After the Scythians had wrought havoc in Greece and captured even 
Athens by siege,9? Gallienus sought battle with those who had already 
taken Thrace, and ordered Odaenathus]? the Palmyrene* to assist the 
East where the situation was desperate. The latter joined the largest 


* aman highly esteemed because of the honour the emperors had shown 
to his ancestors. 
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possible force of his own men to the legions which remained in the East 
and vigorously attacked Sapor, recapturing the cities already possessed 
by the Persians. Nisibis, which had been taken by Sapor and was pro- 
Persian, he overwhelmed and razed to the ground. (2) Then pursuing 
them as far as Ctesiphon, not once but twice?! he shut the Persians up 
in their own city so that they were glad to save their children, wives 
and selves, while he restored order in the lands already pillaged as 
far as he could. While he was at Emesa, however, celebrating someone's 
birthday, he was killed in a conspiracy. His successor was Zenobia 
who, although she was his wife, had the boldness of a man and, with the 
help of her husband's friends, equalled him in her careful administra- 
tion. 


40. Thus the East. News was now brought to Gallienus who was in- 
volved in the war against the Scythians, that Aureolus, commander of all 
the cavalry posted at Mediolanum to prevent Postumus invading Italy, 
had revolted and was seeking supreme power.  Confounded by this, Gal- 
lienus immediately marched for Italy, handing over command of the 
Scythian war to Marcianus, 72 a thoroughly experienced soldier. (2) 

The latter conducted the war well, but Gallienus fell victim to a plot 
on his way to Italy. Heraclianus,"? the praetorian prefect, took 
Claudius, who seemed to be the emperor's chief deputy, into his confi- 
dence and plotted to murder Gallienus. A ready agent was found in the 
commander of a troop of Dalmatian horse, to whom he entrusted the task. 
(3 This man stood near Gallienus at dinner and declared that some 
scout had brought word that Aureolus was approaching with his army. 
This news threw Gallienus into such terror that he called for his arms, 
mounted his horse, and ordering the soldiers to follow under arms, 

rode off without even waiting for his bodyguard. Seeing him thus un- 
protected, the captain of the troop killed him. 7* 


41. When the troops were calmed by their commanders, Claudius took 
over as emperor,’5 a post he had previously been destined for by common 
consent. Aureolus, who had long kept himself out of Gallienus' reach, 
immediately sent messengers to Claudius and gave himself up, but was 
killed by the emperor's guard in anger at his treachery. 


42. By this time the remnants of the Scythians were so pleased with 
their previous raids that, together with the Heruli,76 Peuci?7 and 
Goths, they assembled at the river Tyra which runs into the Black Sea. 
Here they had six thousand ships built, on which they embarked three 
hundred and twenty thousand men.79 Then sailing down the Black Sea 
they attacked the walled city of Tomi but were repulsed. They proceeded 
to march inland to Marcianopolis in Moesia, but here also their attack 
was a failure, so they sailed on under a fair wind. (2) When they 
arrived at the straits of the Propontis, however, the swiftness of the 
current was too much for the vast number of ships and, dashing them 
against each other, it swept them along in chaos. The helmsmen 
abandoned their tillers so that some were sunk crew and all, and 
others without crew ran aground, with great loss of both men and ships. 


43. "The barbarians moved slowly on from the straits of Propontis and 
sailed for Cyzicus, where they were repulsed. Sailing through the 
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Hellespont, they were swept along as far as Mt. Athos, where they re- 
paired their ships. They then besieged Cassandra and Thessalonica, 

and by bringing machinery up against their walls had almost captured 
them when news came of the emperor's approach. Thereupon they marched 
inland and laid waste the whole country around Doberus and Pelagonia. 
(2) Here they lost three thousand men when they encountered the Dal- 
matian cavalry, but with those that were left they engaged the 
emperor's army. In the battle, 79 although many fell on both sides and 
the Romans were defeated, they were still able to ambush the barbarians 
on lonely roads and kill fifty thousand of them. The remainder of the 
Scythians sailed about Thessaly and Greece, ravaging these districts, 
and although they were not able to attack the cities, which forestalled 
them by attending to their walls and other safeguards, they carried off 
everyone they found in the country outside the cities. 


44. The Scythians were thus dispersed and lost most of their men. 9? 

270 Zenobia now became ambitious, and sent Zabdas®! to Egypt because Tima- 
genes, 9? an Egyptian who was working to hand Egypt over to the Palmy- 
renes, had raised an army of seventy thousand Palmyrenes, Syrians and 
barbarians, against whom were ranged fifty thousand Egyptians. In a 
fierce battle the Palmyrenes won a decisive victory and, after settin 
up a garrison of five thousand men, marched away. (2) When Probus,? 
who had been commissioned by the emperor to clear the sea of pirates, 
learned that Egypt was held by the Palmyrenes, he attacked the garrison 
with his own troops and all the Egyptians who opposed the Palmyrenes, 
and expelled it. When the Palmyrenes mounted a fresh campaign, Probus 
assembled an army of Egyptians and Africans. These were not only vic- 
torious but also drove the Palmyrenes right out of Egypt. Probus 
occupied a mountain near Babylon®* to cut off the enemy's escape into 
Syria, but Timagenes, who was familiar with the area, gained the summit 
with two thousand Palmyrenes and surprised and killed the Egyptians. 
Probus was captured, but committed suicide. 


45. Egypt was now in the hands of the Palmyrenes.°5 The Scythians 
who had survived the battle at Naissus with Claudius came into Maceđonia, 
driving their carts before them for protection: lacking provisions and 
oppressed by hunger, both they and their animals were perishing. The 
Roman cavalry also encountered them on the road, killing many and turn- 
ing the rest to Mt. Haemus, (2) where they were surrounded by the Roman 
army and lost many men. When, however, there was disagreement between the 
cavalry and infantry over which should engage the barbarians and the 
emperor decided that the latter should, the Romans were defeated in a 
fierce battle; although many were slain, the appearance of the horse to 
assist them lessened the defeat they suffered. 


46. As the Scythians moved on followed by the Romans, and the bar- 
barians who were cruising around Crete and Rhodes retired without any 
achievement worth mentioning, a plague seized them all. Some died in 
Thrace, others in Macedonia, (2) and the survivors were either enlisted 
in the Roman legions or given land and so became farmers. The plague 

270 affected the Romans also and killed many of their soldiers. Among the 
Aug. victims was Claudius, a man conspicuous for virtue and sadly missed by 
his subjects. 


270. 
(late) 
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47. Then Quintillus, Claudius’ brother, was declared emperor, but 
lived only a few months and did nothing worth mentioning. & Aurelian 
next ascended the throne.*97 


48. Aurelian, who was now in control, left Rome and went via Aquileia 
to Pannonia, which he knew the Scythians®® would invade. He sent scouts 
to tell the people to bring food, animals and anything useful to the 
enemy into the cities, with the intention of thus increasing the food 
shortage which already afflicted them. (2) When the barbarians crossed 
the river, an indecisive battle took place in Pannonia and night fell 
without either side being obviously the victor, but that same night 
the barbarians crossed back over the river and at day-break sent heralds 
to treat for peace. 


49. The emperor now learned that the Alamanni and their neighbours 
intended to invade Italy. 89 Naturally he was more concerned about Rome 
and her neighbourhood than about anywhere else, so leaving an adequate 
guard for Pannonia, he marched for Italy. On the way, on the border 
near the Danube, he killed scores of thousands of barbarians in battle. 
(2) Meanwhile, there was trouble at Rome,?9 for certain senators 
charged with being privy to a plot against the emperor were brought to 
trial and executed. And Rome which had previously been unwalled was 
fortified.** At the time, Septimius, 92 Urbanust and Domitianus?? were 
similarly suspected of plotting and were immediately arrested and pun- 
ished. 


50. The Italian and Pannonian crises were thus met. The emperor 
then decided to lead an expedition against Palmyra?" which controlled 
all Egypt and the East as far as Ancyra in Galatia; she would also 
have liked to take over Bithynia as far as Chalcedon, had the Bithyn- 
ians not heard of Aurelian's elevation and shaken off Palmyrene control. 
(2) With the advance of the emperor's army, Ancyra, Tyana and all the 
cities between it and Antioch submitted to the Romans. In the last, 
Aurelian found Zenobia well prepared with a large army, and since he 
also was prepared for battle, he advanced to engage her as honour 
obliged him. (3) Seeing, however, that the Palmyrene cavalry felt 
very confident of its heavy, strong armour and also greatly surpassed 
his own in horsemanship, he set his infantry apart somewhere over the 
Orontes river, and ordered the Roman horse not to engage the fresh 
Palmyrene cavalry immediately, but to take their charge and pretend to 
flee until they saw that both their pursuers and their horses were 
abandoning the chase, exhausted by the heat and the weight of their 
armour. (4) This is exactly what happened. The emperor's cavalry 
obeyed his order, and when they saw the enemy giving up, with the horses 
wearied and the riders hardly able to move, they checked their horses, 


* Some writers say that Quintillus was advised by some of his friends, 
as soon as it was known that the throne had been given to Aurelian, 
to make away with himself and willingly stand down for a much better 
man. It is said that he did this by having a doctor cut a vein so 
that he bled to death. 


** The wall was completed by Probus, Aurelian'’s successor .9! 
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wheeled and charged, trampling them as they fell from their mounts. 
The slaughter was varied, some being killed by the sword, others by 
their own or the enemy's horses. 2° 


51. Thereupon, the survivors fled to Antioch. Zabdas, Zenobia's 
general, fearing that the inhabitants would turn on his forces if they 
heard of the defeat, found a middle-aged man who resembled the emperor, 
and dressing him as Aurelian was likely to look in battle, led him 
through the middle of the city as if he had captured the emperor alive. 
(2) The Antiochans were taken in by this trick,?9 and at night he 
slipped out of the city with the remnants of his army and Zenobia, and 
retired to Emesa. When day came, the emperor intended to call up the 
infantry and attack the routed enemy on both sides, but hearing of 
Zenobia's escape, he entered Antioch and was kindly received by the 
citizens. (3) Finding that many had left the city in fear of punish- 
ment for having supported Zenobia, Aurelian sent edicts everywhere to 
recall the fugitives, attributing their actions to compulsion rather 
than free-will. 


52. When the exiles saw these, they flocked back to enjoy the em- 
peror's kindness. After settling matters at Antioch, he set out for 
Emesa but found that a party of Palmyrenes had occupied a height over- 
looking the suburb of Daphnae, 97 thinking its steepness would enable 
them to block the enemy's way. He commanded his soldiers to make the 
steep ascent with their shields held close together and in tight forma- 
tion to ward off weapons and stones that might be thrown down on them. 
(2) The climb was managed accordingly, and when they stood against the 
enemy on equal terms, they immediately put them to flight. Some fell 
from the crags and were dashed to pieces and others were killed by their 
pursuers, both those at the top and those still making the ascent. 
After this victory, they confidently crossed the river?8... rejoicing 
in the emperor's sure progress, (3) since Apamea, Larissa and Arethusa 
welcomed him. He found the Palmyrene army gathered in the plain before 
Emesa, numbering seventy thousand counting the Palmyrenes and their 
allies, and engaged them with the Dalmatian cavalry, the Moesians and 
Pannonians, and the Gallic legions from Noricum and Raetia. (4) In 
addition to these were the imperial legionaries,* the Mauretanian horse, 
and Asian forces from Tyana, Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, and Pales- 
tine, some of the bravest legions. The men from Palestine had maces and 
clubs as well as their other armour. 


53. When the armies engaged, the Roman cavalry decided to give way 
somewhere to prevent the Roman forces being encircled unawares by the 
Palmyrene horse, which was numerically superior. The Palmyrene cavalry, 
however, pursued them so strongly as they gave way that they even broke 
their own ranks and the Romans' plan turned out contrary to their ex- 
pectations; for they were much inferior in numbers to the enemy (2) 
and most of them were killed. Then, indeed, the whole burden of the 
battle was borne by the Roman infantry, and seeing that the Palmyrene 
line was broken when the cavalry concentrated on pursuit, they wheeled 


* chosen for merit from the whole army, and the most distinguished 
troops of all. 
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about and fell upon the Palmyrenes scattered in disarray. There was 
enormous slaughter because the Palmyrenes fought with the usual 
weapons, while the Palestinians used clubs and maces against their iron 
and bronzebreastplates. In a way, the chief cause of the Roman victory 
was the enemy's amazement at the strange attack with maces. (3) The 
Palmyrenes fled headlong, trampling each other and being killed by the 
enemy as well, so that the plain was filled with the bodies of men and 
horses; those who could escape made for Emesa. 


54. Naturally, Zenobia was extremely depressed by this defeat and 
held a council to decide what to do. By common consent they agreed 
that she had lost Emesa because even the people were estranged from her 
and pro-Roman. They advised her to return to Palmyra and rely for 
safety on that strong city where they could review their situation at 
greater leisure. This was no sooner said than done and they stood by 
these decisions. (2) When Aurelian heard of Zenobia's flight, he en- 
tered Emesa and was enthusiastically welcomed by the citizens; he even 
found treasure which Zenobia had left behind. He then immediately 
set out for Palmyra, which on his arrival he encircled and besieged, 
securing an abundance of provisions from the nearby peoples. The 
Palmyrenes jeered at the Romans, considering their city impregnable, 
and one man even abused the emperor himself. Then a Persian standing 
near the emperor asked: 'How would you like to see that insolent fellow 
dead?’ (3) When the emperor bade him try, the Persian, setting several 
men in front of himself for concealment, shot the man as he was looking 
over the parapet hurling insults, and he toppled down dead from the wall 
in front of the emperor and the army. 


55. The besieged,. however, held out in the hope that the enemy would 
retire for want of provisions, yet they saw that the Romans were per- 
sisting while it was they who were suffering from lack of food. They 
therefore decided to flee to the Euphrates and there seek aid from the 
Persians against the Romans. (2) So they set Zenobia on a came199,.. 
for she-camels are very fast, swifter even than horses, and got her out 
of the city. Aurelian was vexed at Zenobia's escape, and sparing no 
effort to find her, immediately sent horsemen in pursuit. (3) These 
captured her just as she was about to cross the Euphrates and brought 
her back to Aurelian. He was very pleased at this unexpected sight, but 
he was also annoyed since he was naturally ambitious and realised that 
the conquest of a woman would not bring him glory in the eyes of future 
generations. 


56. Meanwhile, the Palmyrenes, shut up in their city, were sharply 
divided among themselves, some wanting to run the risk of engaging the 
full strength of the Roman army, others making submission from the wall 
and begging pardon for former actions. When the emperor accepted their 
submission and encouraged them, they poured forth from the city bringing 
gifts and sacrifices. (2) Aurelian respected the sacrifices and ac- 
cepted the gifts, and sent the bearers away unharmed. 


After thus gaining control of Palmyra with all its wealth, equipment 
and votive offerings, he returned to Emesa and brought Zenobia to trial 
with her accomplices. In the course of pleading her defence, she in- 
volved many others on the ground that they had misled her since she 
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was a woman. Amongst these was Longinus* !00 (3) upon whom, when he 

was convicted of the crimes he was charged with, the emperor immediately 
passed sentence of death. This he bore so nobly that he comforted those 
who were indignant at his fate. Others also suffered punishment on 
Zenobia's accusation, ** 


* whose writings are very useful to those interested in learning. 


** 57. It is worth while narrating what happened before the sack of 
Palmyra, even though I have clearly written only a summary history, 
in accordance with my aim expressed in the preface. For whereas 
Polybius tells how the Romans won their empire in a short time, I 
intend to show how they lost it in an equally short time by their 
own crimes (2)e-but about that when I come to that part of my 
history. 


The Palmyrenes, who, as I have related, acquired a considerable 
part of the Roman empire, were given numerous divine portents which 
indicated their destined overthrow; for example, at Seleucia in 
Cilicia, there was a temple of Apollo Sarpedon!?! in which there was 
an oracle. (3) Among the stories current about this god is one that 
he used to give everyone troubled with locust damage some Seleu- 
cides.192 These are a kind of bird living about the temple which he 
used to give to anyone on request to take away and which flew among 
the locusts catching them in their mouths and immediately tearing 
them apart so that vast numbers were instantly destroyed and mankind 
was freed from their harm. Stories like these, however, I ascribe 
to the happiness of that era, because our generation has rejected 
belief in any divine benevolence. (4) Now when the Palmyrenes 
consulted this oracle to ask if they would ever win the eastern 
empire, the god answered: 


‘Leave my temple, guileful baleful ones, 
Who cause pain to the glorious race of gods.’ 


And when certain people enquired about Aurelian's expedition against 
the Palmyrenes, the god replied: 


‘One hawk commands the chill lament!93 of many doves; 
They shudder at their slayer.' 


58. Something else happened to the Palmyrenes. At Aphaca, between 
Heliopolis and Byblos, there is a temple to Aphrodite Aphacitis, 1% 
near which is a pond like an artificial tank. By the temple and in 
its environs, a fire like a lamp or a sphere burns in the air when 
people assemble here at certain times, as used to happen quite re- 
cently. (2) The people gathered there used to throw into the pond 
in honour of the goddess gifts of gold and silver or clothing of 
linen, silk and other precious material, and if they were accepted 
the light and heavy things both sank, but if rejected both the cloth 
and anything of gold, silver or other material which naturally sinks 
could be seen floating on the water. (3) The Palmyrenes in the 
year before their overthrow came to the festival and in honour of 
the goddess threw gifts of gold, silver and cloth into the pond. 
They all sank to the bottom, but in the following year at the same 
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59. Aurelian marched towards Europe, taking Zenobia, her son, and 
everyone who took part in their revolt. It is said, however, that 
Zenobia died either from disease or by refusing to eat, and that all 
the others, save her son, were drowned on the crossing from Chalcedon to 
Byzantium. 106 


60. As Aurelian continued his journey into Europe, news came that 
some cf those left behind in Palmyra had won over Apsaeus, !07 who was 
responsible for the earlier events, and were testing Marcellinus, 08 
appointed by the emperor as Prefect of Mesopotamia and Rector Orientis, 
to induce him to don the purple. (2) He delayed on the pretence of 
deciding what to do, and while they pestered him again and again and 
he gave them ambiguous answers, he informed Aurelian of their plan. 
Meanwhile, the Palmyrenes clothed Antiochus!99 in the purple and stayed 
at Palmyra. 


61. On receipt of this information, Aurelian immediately set out for 
the East without preparation and surprised the Antiochans by his unex- 
pected arrival during the horse races. Thence he proceeded to Palmyra, 
which he took and razed without a struggle; Antiochus he sent away, 
thinking him not worth punishing because of his insignificance. After 
quickly bringing over the Alexandrians, who were divided among them- 
selves and on the point of revolt, he rode in triumph to Rome where he 
received a magnificent welcome from the people and senate. (2) At 
this time, he built a lavish temple to the Sun, which he adorned with 
votive offerings from Palmyra, and in which he set up statues of the 
Sun and Belus. !!0 After these successes, Tetricus!!! and the other 
insurgents were easily subdued and punished as they deserved. (3) Now 
he officially issued new money after arranging for the state to buy in 
the debased coinage to avoid confusion in financial dealings. }12 The 
Roman people were also honoured with a gift of bread.!13 Then, after 
everything was settled, he left Rome. 


62. While he was at Perinthus* a plot was contrived against him. 
There was a man called Eros?!’ at court, whose post was secretary for 
outgoing correspondence. Because of some fault, the emperor threatened 
and frightened him. (2) Fearing that the emperor might make good his 
threats, he approached some very bold members of the praetorian guard 
and showed them letters which resembled the emperor's but which he had 
forged (a trick he had learned long ago). These letters he used 


festival, they were all seen floating. Thus the goddess revealed the 
future, (4) and such was the gods' kindness to the Romans as long as 


they carefully maintained the sacred rites. When I come, however,.to the 


period when the Roman empire degenerated into barbarism and was de- 
stroyed, I will then set out, as best I can, the reasons for that 
misfortune and the oracles which foretold events.!05 


59. Meanwhile, however, I must go back to where I left off in 
case I seem to abandon the order of my history or leave it incom- 
plete. 


* which has now changed its name to Heracleia.!l* 
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to persuade them that they were to be executed and that the emperor 
ought to be assassinated. (3) So when they saw him leaving the city 
without an adequate guard, they rushed upon him with drawn swords and 
killed him. He was buried at this spot with great ceremony by the army, 
however, in recognition of his achievements and the dangers he had 
undergone for the state. 


63. Tacitus had already taken firm control of the palace at Rome and 
succeeded as emperor, when the Scythians crossed Lake Maeotis and over- 
ran Asia from the Black Sea to Cilicia. 116 Tacitus attacked them, 
destroying some of them himself in battle and leaving the others to be 
dealt with by Florianus, 117 who had been promoted to the praetorian 
prefecture. As he was setting out for Europe, however, he fell victim 
to a conspiracy and was murdered for the following reason. (2), He had 
entrusted the government of Syria to his relative Maximinus, who 
treated those in power so harshly that he made himself both envied and 
feared. These feelings then produced hatred, which culminated in con- 
spiracy in which Aurelian's murderers took part. They set on Maximinus 
and killed him, and Tacitus also was slain just as he was breaking camp 
for Europe. 


64. The situation now deteriorated into civil war, because the East 
chose Probus as emperor and Rome Florianus. The former controlled the 
whole of Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine and Egypt, and the latter from 
Cilicia to Italy and the provinces beyond the Alps,* as well as the 
whole of Africa and Mauretania. (2) When both sides were ready for 
war, Florianus came to Tarsus where he decided to pitch camp, leaving 
his victory over the Scythians at the Bosphorus only half won and 
thereby allowing them, although they had been surrounded, to return 
home unmolested. Probus prolonged the war since he had undertaken it 
with greatly inferior forces. At Tarsus in the summer there was a heat 
wave, and as most of Florianus’ army was from Europe and unused to such 
heat, it succumbed to a terrible disease. (3) When Probus saw this 
he knew it was time to attack, but, although Florianus' soldiers over- 
exerted themselves in sallies and there were skirmishes outside the 
city, nothing worth mentioning happened before the armies parted. Then 
some of Probus' soldiers came and deposed Florianus, (4) who was im- 
prisoned for a while until some of his own men declared that these were 
not Probus' orders. Florianus was induced to don the purple again until 
the return of those sent to ascertain Probus' real intentions, where- 
upon he was put to death by his own men. 


65. The empire thus devolved on Probus.!!9 He marched forward, and 
as a prelude to his beneficent rule, did something very praiseworthy in 
deciding to punish Aurelian's murderers and those who had plotted 
against Tacitus. His design was not carried out openly for fear of 
exciting a disturbance; instead he planted a company of men and in- 
vited the murderers to a feast. (2) When they came in the hope of 
being seated at the emperor's table, Probus went up into a kind of 
gallery where he could see what was going to happen and gave the signal 


* Gaul, Spain, and the island of Britain. 
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for action to the waiting soldiers. They fell upon the unsuspecting 
guests and killed them all, except one, whom they soon arrested and 
burned alive because he was dangerous to them. } 


66. Saturninus the Moor, !21 a very close associate of the emperor 
and for this reason entrusted with the government of Syria, betrayed 
the emperor's trust and revolted. On hearing this, Probus determined 
to punish him but was forestalled by the eastern troops, who destroyed 
the man and his tyranny. (2) Another revolt which occurred in Britain 
was put down with the help of Victorinus the Moor, !22 on whose advice 
initially Probus had appointed as governor the man now in revolt. Sum- 
moning Victorinus, he reproved him for his advice and sent him off to 
make good the error. The latter immediately left for Britain where he 
removed the usurper by a clever trick. 


67. After putting down these revolts, as I have related, Probus 
next won important victories against the barbarians in two wars,!23 in 
one of which he himself took part, while in the other he was represented 
by a lieutenant. Being compelled to assist the German." cities on the 
Rhine, which were being molested by the barbarians, he marched to that 
river. When the war was prolonged and a famine overtook the whole 
country, there was a heavy cloud-burst which poured down corn with the 
rain and piled up heaps of grain. (2) Everyone was so amazed at this 
phenomenon that at first they did not dare touch the grain to satisfy 
their hunger, but since necessity is stronger than fear, they finally 
baked bread and ate it, thus simultaneously, through the emperor's good 
fortune, banishing their hunger and easily gaining the advantage in the 
war. (3) Probus also brought other wars to a successful conclusion 
without much trouble. He fought a fierce battle first with the German 
tribe of the Longiones!25 whom he defeated, taking prisoner their leader 
Semno and his son, but after receiving suppliants, in return for the 
confiscation of all their prisoners and booty, he freed those he had 
captured, including Semno and his son, on fixed terms. 


68. His second battle was with the Franks, whom he completely con- 
quered with the help of his generals. Then he fought the Burgundians 
and Vandals, but seeing that his own forces were outnumbered, he de- 
cided to detach part of the enemy and engage it by itself. Fortune 
favoured the e ror's plan. (2) As the armies lay on opposite sides 
of the river, 1? the Romans challenged the barbarians on the other side 
to fight, and goaded by this taunt as many as possible crossed over. 
When the armies engaged each other, some of the barbarians were slain, 
others were taken prisoner by the Romans, (3) and the rest sued for 
peace, accepting the condition that they surrender their booty and 
prisoners, but since, although their request was granted, they did not 
hand over everything, the emperor angrily and properly punished them by 
attacking them on their retreat. Many were killed and their leader, 
Igillus, taken prisoner, and all the captives were sent across to Britain 
where they proved very useful to the emperor in subsequent revolts. 


69. Such were the wars on the Rhine. Nor should the deeds of the 
Isaurians about this time be omitted. Lydius, 27 an Isaurian, had been 
brought up in the brigandage customary to his nation, and surrounding 
himself with a band of similar men, pillaged the whole of Pamphylia and 
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Lycia. When troops were sent to capture these robbers, Lydius, who 

was not strong enough to withstand the Roman army, took control of 
Cremna, a town in Lycia which stands on a cliff and is protected on 

one side by deep ravines; in it he found many who had taken refuge 
there. (2) Seeing the Romans intent on the siege and bearing up nobly 
under its labour, he pulled down houses, ploughed the land, and planted 
corn to provide food for the city's occupants. Since, however, the popula- 
tion was still much greater than the supplies, he drove those of both 
sexes who were too young or too old to be useful out of the city. The 
Romans, foreseeing his design, forced those expelled back into the 
city, whereupon Lydius destroyed them by hurling them into the ravines 
around the town. (3) He then dug a tunnel, a wonderful device, out of 
the city even beyond the Roman camp, through which he used to send men 
out to steal cattle and other food. In this way he managed to supply 
the besieged in part until the enemy discovered it through a woman in- 
former. (4) Even so Lydius did not submit; instead he gradually re- 
duced his men's wine and corn ration, Provisions still failed, 
however, and he was reduced to the necessity of killing everyone in the 
city with the exception of a few close associates, whom he thought suf- 
ficient to defend it, and some women whom he ordered to be held in 
common. 


70. When he decided to persevere against all odds, what finally 
happened was this. One of Lydius' men knew how to make engines with 
which he could shoot so accurately that when Lydius ordered him to shoot 
any of the enemy he never missed his mark. (2) Once, however, when so 
ordered his shot did miss (either by chance or on purpose), and Lydius 
had him stripped and severely beaten, even threatening him with death. 
Angry at the beating and fearful of his threats, the man stole out of 
the city at the first opportunity, (3) and meeting some Roman soldiers, 
he told them of his punishment. He showed them an aperture in the wall 
through which Lydius used to observe their camp, and promised to shoot 
him when he looked out as usual. (4) The Roman genera1128 took up his 
offer, and positioning his engine with soldiers in front for conceal- 
ment, he aimed and mortally wounded Lydius as he was looking out of the 
opening. (5) Even when so wounded, and before he died in great pain, 
he executed some of his men and made the rest swear that they would 
never submit under siege. When, however, the siege became unbearable 
for the city's inmates they surrendered. Such was the end of their 
brigandage. 


71. Ptolemais in the Thebaid rebelled against the emperor and 
undertook a short war against the people of Coptus. With the help of 
his generals at the time, Probus subdued it and its allies, the 
Blemnyes.!2?? When the Bastarnae,!?0 a Scythian nation, submitted to 
him, he settled them in Thrace where they lived in the Roman manner. 
(2) The Franks applied to the emperor and were given a place to live, 
but later some of them revolted and disrupted the whole of Greece with 
their large navy. They went on to Sicily, where they attacked Syracuse 
and killed many of its inhabitants. Then they sailed across to Africa, 
and although beaten off by an army from Carthage, they were still able 
to return home unharmed.!?! (3) Also in Probus' reign about eighty 
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gladiators conspired to kill their keepers and escape from the city. 
Plundering everything before them, they were joined by many others, 
as often happens, but were wiped out by a force despatched by the 
emperor. (4) After Probus, a good and just emperor, had dealt with 
these problems.... 132 


Book II 


l. ... because! the longest human lifespan is equal to the distance 
between successive occurrences of this festival, and the Romans call a 
life-time a saeculum. It brings about cures of Plagues, pestilences 
and diseases. Its origin is as follows. Valesius,“ from whom the 
Valerian gens was descended, was a famous Sabine. Before his house was 
a grove of tall trees which were burnt when struck by lightning, and 
being at a loss to know what this meant,when his children fell sick as 
well, he consulted not only doctors but also seers. (2) These in- 
terpreted that the gods were angry from the way the fire fell, so 
Valesius properly sought to appease the gods by sacrifices. Since he 
and his wife were terrified that their children would soon die, he 
prostrated himself before Vesta and promised to offer two fully grown 
souls to her in place of the children, namely his own and their 
mother's. When he turned to the lightning-struck grove he thought he 
heard a voice telling him to take the children to Tarentum and there 
give them a drink of Tiber water warmed at the altar of Plutus and 
Persephone. On hearing this, he despaired all the more of his chil- 
dren's recovery, for Tarentum was in the far south of Italy where there 
was no Tiber water, and he was caused grievous anxiety by hearing that 
the water was to be warmed on the chthonic deities' altar. 


2. Now even the seers were at a loss, but when he heard the voice 
again he knew he had to obey the gods. He put his children in a river 
vessel and when they became feverish from the heat, made for that part 
of the bank where the current seemed gentle. Here he passed the night 
with his children in a shepherd's hut and heard a voice saying that he 
must stay at Tarentum; 3 for that was what the place was called, having 
the same name as the Tarentum on the Iapygian promontory. (2) After 
falling down to thank the gods for his good fortune, Valesius bade the 
pilot put in to land, where he disembarked and spoke to the children. 
Then after drawing water from the Tiber and warming it on an altar he 
built on the spot, he gave his children some to drink. (3) As soon as 
they drank, they fell asleep and were cured. And they dreamed that 
they were told to offer black victims to Persephone and Plutus and to 
spend three whole nights in succession singing and dancing. They told 
their father of the dream and how a great god-like man told them to do 
these things in that part of the Campus Martius called Tarentum, which 
is now used for horse-races. (4) Valesius now wished to build an 
altar there but when the stonecutters excavated the place, they found a 
ready-made altar" with the inscription: "To Plutus and Persephone". 
Thus now more clearly informed about what to do, he sacrificed black 
victims on this altar and maintained the nocturnal vigils. 


3. This altar and the establishment of the sacrifice originated in 
the following way. During a war between the Romans and Albans when 
both sides were ready for battle, a monster appeared clothed in a black 
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skin and crying out that Dis and Persephone bade them sacrifice under- 
ground to them before they joined battle. (2) So saying, it disap- 
peared. Thereupon the Romans in fright at the apparition built an altar 
underground, and after sacrificing on it buried it under twenty feet of 
earth so that only the Romans knew where it was. This was the altar 
Valesius found. For keeping up the sacrifice and the nocturnal vigils, 
he was called Manius Valerius Tarantinus; for the Romans call the in- 
fernal gods manes and to be healthy is valere, and he was called 
Tarantinus from the sacrifice being carried out at Tarentum. 


(3) Later a plague fell on the city in the first year after the 
expulsion of the kings (509 B.C.) and Publius Valerius Poplicola, by 
sacrificing a black ox and a black heifer to Dis and Persephone on this 
altar, freed the city from the disease. On the altar he inscribed the 
following: "I, Publius Valerius Poplicola, dedicated the fire-bearing 
plain to Dis and Persephone, and offered games to them for the libera- 
tion of the Romans". 5 


4. After this, when disease and war beset them in the five hundred 
and fifth year® after the foundation of the city (249 B.C.), the senate 
wished to find relief from these evils in the Sibylline oracles and 
ordered the Decemviri appointed for this purpose to consult them. These 
learned men prophesied that the calamity would cease if sacrifices were 
offered to Dis and Persephone, so they sought out the place again and 
sacrificed as directed ... in the fourth consulship of Marcus Popillius 
(348 B.C.).7 (2) When the sacrifice was complete and they had been 
delivered of their afflictions, the altar in some far corner of the 
Campus Martius was covered over again. This sacrifice was forgotten 
again for a long time until some misfortunes caused Octavianus Augus- 
tus to renew the festival (17 B.C.) last held in the consulship of 
Lucius (Marcius) Censorinus and Manius Manilius (149 B.C.). Ateius 
Capito? explained the law and the Quindecemviri appointed to keep the 
Sibylline oracles investigated the times at which the sacrifice was to 
be made and the games to be held. (3) After Augustus, Claudius 
celebrated the festival without regard for the specified interval 
(A.D. 47),? but then Domitian disregarded Claudius and calculated the 
cycle of years from the time when Augustus celebrated the festival, 
thus appearing to observe the original institution (A.D. 88). Severus, 
after another hundred and ten years, celebrated the same festival with 
his sons, Antoninus and Geta, in the consulship of Chilo and Libo 
(A.D. 204).19 


5. This is how we are told the festival was celebrated. Heralds 
go . about summoning everyone to attend a spectacle they have never seen 
before and will never see again. In summer, a few days before it 
begins,the Quindecemviri sit in the Capitol and in the Palatine temple 
on a tribunal and distribute purifying agents, such as torches, brim- 
stone and pitch, to the people; slaves do not participate in this, only 
freemen. (2) When all the people assemble in the above-mentioned 
places and in the temple of Diana on the Aventine, each one bringing 
wheat, barley and beans, they keep the all-night vigils to the Fates 
with great solemnity for ... nights. Then when the time arrives for 
the festival, which is celebrated for three days and three nights 
in the Campus Martius, the victims are dedicated on the bank of the 
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Tiber at Tarentum. They sacrifice to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, 
Diana, and also to the Fates, Lucina, Ceres, Dis and Proserpine. (3) 
On the first night of the spectacle, at the second hour, the emperor 
with the Quindecemviri sacrifices three lambs on three altars on the 
river bank, and sprinkling the altars with blood, he offers up the 
victims burnt whole. After preparing a stage like that in a theatre, 
they light torches and a fire, sing a newly composed song, and present 
sacred spectacles. (4) Those who participate are rewarded with the 
first fruits of the wheat, barley and beans, for they are distributed 
to all the people;as I said. The next day they go up to the Capitol 
where they offer the usual sacrifices, and thence to the theatre where 
games to Apollo and Diana are celebrated. On the second day noble 
ladies,gathering at the Capitol at the place specified by the oracle, 
pray to and sing the praises of the goddess, as is right. (5) On the 
third day in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, twenty seven out- 
Standing boys and as many girls, all of whom have two living parents, 
sing hymns and victory songs in both Greek and Latin for the preserva- 
tion of the Roman empire. 


There were other celebrations as well, in accordance with the gods' 
direction, and as long as they were all observed, the Roman empire re- 
mained intact. To convince us of the truth in these matters, I will 
add the Sibyl's oracle although others before mel? have already referred 
to it. 


6. "When the longest span of human life has elapsed, 

And the cycle of years comes round to one hundred and ten, 

Remember Romans, especially if you are forgetful, 

Remember all this, to the immortal gods 

Sacrifice in the plain by the Tiber's boundless stream, 

Where it is narrowest, when night comes over the earth, 

And the sun hides its light. Sacrifice 

To the all-engendering Fates,lambs and black she-goats. 

Concil.ate the Eleithuiai, who bring 

Children to birth, at altars smoking with incense, 
as is proper. 

To Earth sacrifice a pregnant black sow, 

But let milky-white bulls be brought to Zeus' altar 

By day, not at night; For to the heavenly deities 

The way to sacrifice is in the day-time. 

A young heifer with unblemished skin 

Let Hera's temple receive from you. And Phoebus Apollo, 

Also called Helios, should receive the same sacrifices, 

Being Leta's son. Let Latin paeans 

Sung by boys and girls fill the temple 

Of the gods. Let the girls have their own separate 
chorus 

And the boys stand apart, and each 

Must have two living parents. 

Let women subject to the bonds of marriage on that day 

Kneel at the famous altar of Hera 

And pray to the goddess. Purification will be given 
to all, 
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Both men and women, but especially to women. 

Let everyone bring from their homes whatever is fit 

To be byought by mortals offering first fruits 

As propitiation to the infernal gods and the blessed 
gods 

In heaven. Let everything be heaped up there, 

In order that to provide for the men and women 

Seated there you may be mindful. In the days 

And nights that follow let the seats of the gods 

Be thronged with people, and seriousness be mixed 
with laughter. 

Remember these things, keep them always in mind, 

And the whole land of Italy and the whole of Latium 

Will wear a yoke fitting their necks beneath your 
sceptre." 


7. Therefore, as the oracle truly says, while all this was observed 
according to direction, the Roman empire was safe and Rome remained in 
control of virtually all the inhabited world ,}3 but once this festival 
was neglected after Diocletian's abdication, the empire gradually col- 
lapsed and was imperceptibly barbarised. The facts themselves show 
this, as I will prove from chronology. (2) From the consulship of 
Chilo and Libo (A.D. 204), when Severus celebrated the Secular Games, 
until Diocletian for the ninth time and Maximian for the eighth were 
consuls (A.D. 304), one hundred years elapsed. Maximian wanted to 
celebrate the festival then, contrary to rule, but next year Diocletian 
became a private citizen instead of emperor and Maximian followed his 
example. Waen Constantine and Licinius were in their third consul- 
ship (A.D. 313), the period of one hundred and ten years had elapsed 
and they ought to have kept up the traditional festival. By neglecting 
it, matters were bound to come to their present unhappy state* 


305 8. The emperors Constantius and Maximianus Galerius appointed as 

May 1 Caesars Severus and Maximinus, Galerius' sister's son, and entrusted 
Italy to Severus and the eastern provinces to Maximinus.!? (2) When 
everything was settled and the barbarians everywhere were glad to be 
quiet because of our earlier victories, Constantine, the son of the 
illegal intercourse of a low woman!® with the emperor Constantius and whose 
previous ambition to be emperor was intensified now that Severus and 
Maximinus had gained the honour of Caesar, decided to leave the place 
where he was!” and to join his fathér Constantius who was in the 
provinces beyond the Alps, living mostly in Britain. (3) Fearing, however, he 
might be captured in flight, since it was already perfectly clear to 
many people how much he wanted to be emperor, he maimed the horses in 
the stations maintained by the state as soon as he reached each stage, 
and leaving the useless horses, used the fresh,waiting ones. By doing 
this every time, he prevented the progress of his pursuers, while he 
himself went on towards the country where his father was. 


9. It so happened that the emperor Constantius died just then. His 
praetorian guard, thinking none of his legitimate children worthy of 


* Diocletian died three years after (A.D. 316) .14 
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the purple and seeing Constantine in good health, and also excited by 
hopes of handsome rewards, conferred the rank of Caesar!® on him. (2) 
When his image was exhibited at Rome as was customary, Maxentius, son 
of Maximianus Herculius, thought it intolerable that Constantine, the 
son of a harlot, should realise his ambition,while he the son of so 
great an emperor,should stand idly by and let others possess the power 
rightly his by inheritance. (3) He took as assistants in his enter- 
prise Marcellianust and Marcellust, two tribunes, Lucianus, who was in 
charge of the pork which the government distributed to the people of 
Rome, !? and the court soldiers called Praetoriani. By these, he was 
promoted to the imperial throne? after promising large rewards to those 
who supported him. They began by killing Abellius,?! vicarius of the 
urban prefect, who had decided to oppose their undertaking. 


10. When Galerius heard this, he sent his Caesar Severus?? to engage 
Maxentius. He set out from Mediolanum with some Moorish legions, but 
Maxentius corrupted most of his troops with bribes, winning over even 
the Praetorian Prefect, Anullinus,?? and thus easily conquered him. 
Severus fled to Ravenna, a very strong and populous city with provisions 
sufficient for him and his troops. (2) On receiving news of this, 
Maximianus Herculius was properly anxious for his son Maxentius and, 
leaving Lucania where he then was, came to Ravenna. Seeing that Severus 
could not be forcibly expelled from this city because of its strength 
and provisions, he persuaded him by false oaths to come to Rome, but on 
his way, when he came to a place called the Three Taverns where an 
ambush had been set up by Maxentius, he was taken and hanged. ?* (3) 
Galerius was angered by what had happened to Severus, and decided to go 
from the east to Rome and punish Maxentius as his crimes deserved but, 
when he came to Italy, he realised that his troops were not trustworthy, 
and moved back to the east without fighting any battle. 


(4) Meanwhile, Maximianus Herculius, vexed at the disturbances which 
beset the state, came to Diocletian, who was then staying at the Gallic 
town of Carnutum, 25 and endeavoured to persuade him to undertake the 
government again and not allow it, after being preserved for so long by 
their efforts, to be given over to mad folly: even now it was being 
shaken by the madness of those who had installed themselves in power. (5) 
Diocletian, however, was unmoved by his pleas, preferring retirement to 
activity, or perhaps he foresaw the impending confusion, in as much as he 
was always devoted to religious ritual. After this failure, Herculius 
returned to Ravenna, then made for the Alps to meet Constantine. (6) 
Being by nature an interfering and untrustworthy man, he kept his prom- 
ise to give Constantine his daughter, Fausta?2$ and then tried to deceive 
him into pursuing Galerius, who was withdrawing from Italy, and plotting 
against Maxentius. (7) When he found Constantine submissive, he left 
him; for he was anxious to resume power and hoped to embroil his son- 
in-law, Constantine, and his son, Maxentius. 


ll. While these intrigues were still going on, Galerius appointed 
Licinius, an old friend and associate of his, as emperor, with the 
intention of sending him against Maxentius, but while he was planning 
this, an incurable wound afflicted him and took his life;?? so Licinius 
succeeded to their whole dominion. Maximianus Herculius, trying as I 
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said to seize power, was anxious to seduce the soldiers from their 
loyalty to Maxentius, but the latter won them by gifts and piteous 
supplications. He then even prepared a plot against Constantine with 
the help of his soldiers, but Fausta discovered the attempt and told 
Constantine. Thus all Herculius' plans were frustrated and he fell 
sick and died at Tarsus. 2 


12. Having escaped Galerius' plot and thinking he was now in safe 
control,?? Maxentius sent agents to Africa and Carthage to carry about 
his image; but the soldiers there prevented their doing this out of 
affection for Galerius' memory, until they heard that Maxentius was pro- 
ceeding against them because of this revolt.  Thereupon they withdrew 
to Alexandria, but meeting with considerable forces which were superior 
to themselves, they sailed back to Carthage. (2) Roused by these 
events, Maxentius hastened to sail to Africa and punish these daring 
criminals, but when the seers said the sacrificial victims were not 
auspicious, he decided against the voyage both on this account and for 
fear that Alexander, 3? the Vicarius Africae, should revolt. So in order 
to cross from Italy to Africa without exciting suspicion, he sent to 
Alexander asking him for his son as a hostage.* (3) Suspecting, however, 
that Maxentius did not want his son as such but for treacherous reasons, 
he refused his request. Maxentius then sent out agents to kill him, but 
the intrigue was betrayed and the soldiers, having found a suitable 
opportunity for revolt, bestowed the purple on Alexander, although he 
was a Phrygian, a timid coward who shrank from any effort, and senile 
as well. 


13. A fire struck Rome,**and burned the temple of Fortune. Everyone 
ran to help put it out, and a soldier uttering blasphemies against re- 
ligion was killed when the mob attacked him out of piety. This induced 
the troops to mutiny and they would almost have destroyed the city, had 
not Maxentius quickly calmed their fury. 


14. Thereupon he sought excuses for a war against Constantine, feign- 
ing grief for his father's death which Constantine had caused. He 
planned to go to Raetia, as this province is near both Gaul and Illyri- 
cum; for he dreamed that he would conquer Dalmatia and the Illyrians 
with the aid of the commanders there and Licinius' forces. (2) Although 
he had these plans in mind, Maxentius thought, however,he ought first 
settle matters in Africa. So raising troops and appointing Rufius 
Volusianus,?! the praetorian prefect, as their commander he sent them 
over; with him went Zenat, who was skilled in military matters and 
renowned for his affability. (3) At the first onslaught, Alexander's 
troops gave way. He then resorted to a hastily levied legion, but when 
it was captured by the enemy, Alexander was taken and strangled. With 
the war over, there was plenty of room for informers to impeach almost 
everyone in Africa who was well endowed in family or wealth,as a sup- 
porter of Alexander. (4) Mercy was shown to none of them: some were 
put to death, others lost all their property.... Thus he triumphed at Rome 


* Alexander had a handsome son in the prime of life. 


** Whether it came out of the air or the earth is unknown. 
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through the evil he had wrought at Carthage. These were the deeds 
of Maxentius and his treatment of the inhabitants of Italy,and even of 
Rome itself ,was cruel and violent. 32 


15. Constantine, who had long been suspicious of him, then increased 
preparations for war. Levying troops from the barbarians he had con- 
quered and the Germans and the other Gauls which, together with those 
collected from Britain, came to ninety thousand infantry and eight 
thousand cavalry, he marched from the Alps towards Italy. Those cities 
which came over to him without hostilities he left unharmed, but those 
that resorted to arms he subdued.?? (2) Maxentius, however, was pre- 
paring a much stronger force; for up to eighty thousand Romans and 
Italians and all the Tyrrhenians who lived on the coast were his allies. 
The Carthaginians provided an army of forty thousand, and there were 
Sicilians as well, so that his whole force amounted to one hundred and 
seventy thousand foot and eighteen thousand horse. > 


(3) When they had both prepared these armies, Maxentius set a bridge 
over the Tiber, not all in one piece from one bank to the other, but 
divided into two parts, so that in the middle of the river the ends of 
each half of the bridge were joined together with iron rivets which 
could be withdrawn when one wished to destroy the bridge. (4) He in- 
structed the workmen, as soon as they saw Constantine's army on the join 
in the bridge, to withdraw the rivets, destroy the crossing, and drop 
everyone standing on it into the river. This was Maxentius' scheme. 


16. Constantine advanced to Rome with his army and camped before the 
city in a broad field suitable for a cavalry engagement. ? But Maxen- 
tius shut himself away, offering sacrifices to the gods, consulting the 
haruspices about the outcome of the war, and examining the Sibylline 
books. And finding some prophecy indicating that anyone harming the 
Romans would die a miserable death, he took the statement in his favour, 
since he was defending Rome from those attacking and intending to cap- 
ture it. (2) ‘This turned out to be true. As Maxentius led his 
army out of Rome and was crossing the bridge that he himself had made, 
an infinite number of owls flew down and covered the wall. When Con- 
stantine saw this, he ordered his men to stand to their arms, and with 
the armies opposite each other in battle formation, Constantine sent in 
his horse which attacked and routed the opposing cavalry. (3) As soon 
as the signal was given to the infantry, they also attacked the enemy 
in good order. A fierce battle ensued, and although the Romans and the 
Italian allies shrank from running any risks, hoping to find release 
from Maxentius' savage tyranny, an immense number of the other soldiers 
was slain, either trampled by the cavalry or killed by the infantry. 

(4) As long as his cavalry stood firm, Maxentius seemed to have some 
hope, but when they gave way, he fled with the rest across the bridge to 
the city. The timbers, unable to carry the weight, broke and Maxentius 
himself with a great many others was swept away down stream.? 


17. When news of this victory reached the city, no one dared rejoice 
at what had happened, because some thought the report was false, but 
when Maxentius' head was brought in on a spear, they abandoned fear and 
their dejection turned to joy. ?? (2) Since this was the outcome of 
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events, Constantine punished only a few of Maxentius' closest associates, 
but he disbanded the praetorian guard and destroyed the forts where it 
was quartered. 39 After settling affairs in Rome, he set out for Gaul. 
Licinius was summoned to Mediolanum" and betrothed to his sister,Con- 
stantia, tls (3) after which Constantine marched off to Gaul. Civil war 
then broke out between Licinius and Maximinus and a fierce battle 
occurred in Illyricum. At first Licinius seemed to be defeated, but 

he immediately rallied and put Maximinus to flight. The latter trav- 
elled through the East to Egypt in the hope of recruiting sufficient 

men to renew the war, but died in Tarsus."? 


18. The empire thus devolved on Constantine and Licinius and in a 
very short while they fell out with each other. Licinius did not give 
the occasion for it; rather Constantine, as was his way, broke faith 
over agreements made with him, and tried to detach one of the provinces 
which belonged to Licinius' empire. "3 Thus their enmity was brought 
into the open and both gathered armies and met for battle. (2) Licin- 
ius established his headquarters at Cibalis, a hillside city in 
Pannonia. The road leading to it is narrow, with a deep marsh (some five 
Stades wide) lying alongside a great part of it and the rest mountainous, 
including the hill on which the city stands. Below it is a spacious 
plain, boundless to behold. Here Licinius encamped, spreading his battle 
line right up to the hill, to protect his wings. (3) Constantine 
marshalled his army near the mountain; he thought it was an advantage to 
have the horse in front, lest the enemy should fall on the infantry which 
moved up more slowly and prevent its advance owing to the difficulty of 
the ground.  Thereupon, being master of the swift attack, he raised the 
signal and straightway charged the enemy. The battle” that followed was 
almost the fiercest ever, for when each side had fired their arrows, they 
engaged for a long time with spears and javelins. (4) It began in the 
morning and lasted till night, when the right wing, where Constantine was, 
prevailed and his opponents turned to flight. When Licinius' troops saw 
him mounting his horse and ready for flight, they no longer held their 
ground or took their supper, but abandoned their cattle, pack-animals and 
all other equipment and, carrying with them food to satisfy their hunger 
for only that night, marched with all speed with Licinius to Sirmium.** 
(5) As he passed this town, he broke down the bridge over the river, 
before proceeding with the intention of raising an army in the countries 
round Thrace. 


19. When Constantine had captured Cibalis, Sirmium and all the other 
places that Licinius had left in his flight, he sent five thousand men 
in pursuit of him, but being ignorant of his route, they could not over- 
take him. Constantine, however, after rebuilding the bridge over the 
Savus which Licinius had destroyed, followed him with his army, and 
crossing into Thrace, came to the plain in which Licinius was camped. 

(2) On the night of his arrival, he marshalled his troops and ordered 
them to be ready for battle at dawn. When it was light, Licinius saw 


* He had promised to give her to him before, when he wanted his 
alliance in the war against Maxentius. 


** This is a city in Pannonia, past which on one side runs the river 
Savus, which empties into the Danube. 
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Constantine with his army and drew up his men against him. He had been 
joined by Valens,'? appointed Caesar by him after the flight from 
Cibalis. Then the armies engaged each other,“ first using bows from a 
distance, but when their arrows were spent, they fell to with spears and 
daggers. (3) While the armies were fiercely engaged, the soldiers sent 
by Constantine in pursuit of Licinius came upon the battle. They wheeled 
about a hill, thinking it best to join their own side from elevated 
ground and surround the enemy, but Licinius' men were watching for this 
and fought nobly against them all. There were innumerable losses on 
both sides, until, the battle being equal, the signal was given for the 
armies to separate. 


20. Next day they made a truce and decided on an alliance and league, 
on condition that Constantine should rule Illyricum and all provinces 
beyond, while Licinius should have Thrace, the East and all beyond that, 
but that Valens who had been appointed Caesar by Licinius should be re- 
moved on the pretext that he was the cause of past evils. (2) This 
done and oaths having been given that this would be faithfully observed 
by each, as a safer surety for the maintenance of these agreements, Con- 
stantine appointed Crispus*'7 and Constantinus** as Caesars. At the 
same time Licinius' son, Licinianus, 90 just twenty months old, was pro- 
Claimed Caesar. This then was the end of the second war. 


21. When Constantine learned that the Sarmatians,°! who live near 
lake Maeotis, had sailed across the Danube and were pillaging his terri- 
tory, he led his army against them. The barbarians resisted under their 
king Rausimodus and first attacked a strongly garrisoned town,the wall of 
which was built of stone, except for the very top which was wood. (2) 
The Sarmatians, expecting to capture the town easily if they burnt the 
wooden part of the wall, set it alight and fired at those on top, but 
the defenders upon the walls threw down missiles and stones with deadly 
effect, and when Constantine came up and fell on them from the rear, he 
killed many, took more prisoners and put the rest to flight. (3) Now 
that Rausimodus had lost most of his army, he embarked and crossed back 
over the Danube with the intention of later ravaging Roman territory 
again. On discovering this Constantine followed, and crossing the 
Danube himself, attacked the barbarians as they fled to a thick wood on 
a hill. Many were killed, including Rausimodus himself, but he also 
took many alive and spared the rest who sought mercy. So he returned to 
his headquarters with many captives. 


22. After distributing these among various cities, he came to Thessa- 
lonica where he built a harbour, which it did not have before. He then 
prepared again for war with Licinius.  Upwards of two hundred triaconters 
were built, and more than two thousand transports, one hundred and twenty 
thousand infantry, and ten thousand each of seamen and cavalry were 
assembled. When Licinius heard of Constantine's preparations, he sent 
messengers throughout his realm bidding them make ready war-ships, 


* his son by a concubine called Minervina, Ü and still only a youth. 


** born only a few days before at Arelatum.'? 
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infantry and cavalry. (2) The Egyptians immediately sent eighty 
triremes, the Phoenicians as many more, the Ionians and Dorians in 
Asia sixty, the Cyprians thirty, the Carians twenty, the Bithynians 
thirty, and the Africans fifty; his infantry numbered one hundred and 
fifty thousand, and his cavalry, supplied by Phrygia and Cappadocia, 
fifteen thousand. Constantine's ships were at anchor in the Piraeus, 
Licinius' in the Hellespont. 


(3) When the land and sea forces of each were thus organised and 
Licinius was camped at Hadrianople in Thrace, Constantine sent for his 
navy, which was mostly Greek, from the Piraeus. Then he advanced from 
Thessalonica with his infantry and camped on the bank of the Hebrus 
river.* (4) Licinius extended his force in battle order for a distance 
of two hundred stades from the mountain above the city up to where the 
Tonoseius river flows into the Hebrus. The armies lay against each 
other like this for several days, until Constantine, noticing where the 
river was narrowest, devised the following scheme. (5) He ordered his 
soldiers to bring down wood from the mountain and bind it with rope as 
if he intended to bridge the river and take his army across. Having 
thus deceived the enemy, he ascended a hill which had thick woods 
capable of hiding anyone and planted five thousand infantry and archers 
and eight hundred cavalry there. (6) Then, taking twelve horsemen, he 
crossed the Hebrus at its narrowest,most fordable part and fell on the 
enemy unawares. The result was that some were killed, and many fled 
headlong, while others stood gaping, amazed at the suddenness of it all, 
and the unexpectedness of his crossing. (7) The rest of the cavalry 
and the whole army then crossed with confidence. There was great 
slaughter, for about thirty four thousand fell, and near sunset Con- 
stantine overran the enemy's camp, while Licinius took as many of his 
troops as he could and hurried through Thrace to reach his fleet. 52 


23. At day break, all of Licinius' soldiers who had fled to the 
mountain or the valleys, as well as those left behind by his flight, 
surrendered to Constantine. Licinius fled to Byzantium, pursued by Con- 
stantine, who besieged the city. (2) His navy, as I said, had sailed 
from the Piraeus and was anchored off Macedonia, so Constantine sent for 
his admirals, and ordered them to bring up the ships to the mouth of the 
Hellespont. (3) When the fleet accordingly arrived, Constantine's com- 
manders decided to engage with only eighty triaconters, their best ships, 
because the place was narrow and not suited to a vast number. Abantus,?3 
Licinius' admiral, therefore sailed out with two hundred ships, despising 
the smallness of the enemy fleet and thinking he would easily surround 
them. (4) When the signals were given on each side and the ships en- 
gaged, however, Constantine's admirals sailed to the attack in good 
order, whereas Abantus attacked without plan, wrecking his ships which 
were confined because of their numbers, and allowing the enemy to sink 
and totally destroy them. Many sailors and marines were drowned before 
night fell and put an end to the battle, whereupon one navy put in at 
Eleus in Thrace, the other at the harbour of Ajax.?* 


24. The next day, with a strong north wind, Abantus sailed out from 


* which flows past Hadrianople on the left. 
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the harbour of Ajax and prepared for battle, but now that the triacon- 
ters which were at the mouth of the Hellespont had come to Eleus by 
order of their commanders, Abantus was so terrified by the number of 
ships that he hesitated to attack the enemy. (2) About midday, the 
north wind abated and a strong southerly blew up which caught Licinius' 
fleet near the Asian coast, driving some ashore, shattering some on the 
rocks, and sinking others with their crews. Five thousand men and one 
hundred and thirty ships with crew were lost; these were the vessels on 
which Licinius had sent away part of his army from Thrace to Asia be- 
cause of the extremely overcrowded conditions in Byzantium where he was 
being besieged. (3) This was the outcome of the naval battle and 
Abantus fled to Asia with four ships. 55 


Vessels arrived at the Hellespont bringing all kinds of goods and an 
abundant supply of provisions for Constantine's commanders, who then put 
out with the whole fleet to join in the siege of Byzantium and to block- 
ade the city by sea as well. Licinius' infantry found the mere sight of 
this fleet unbearable and,taking ship,sailed for Eleus. 


25. Constantine devoted himself to the siege and, building a mound 
as high as the wall, he placed on it wooden towers overlooking the wall, 
from which his men could shoot down on the defenders, so that he could 
safely bring up battering rams and other engines; in this way he was 
confident of taking the city. Licinius, being now at a loss, decided to 
leave Byzantium and in it the weaker part of his army, and hurry to Chal- 
cedon in Bithynia with some men fit for service who had given proof of 
their loyalty to him; (2) for he believed he would be able to raise an 
army in Asia and retrieve his defeat. So sailing over to Chalcedon and 
choosing Martinianus , ^ô captain of the court guards, whom the Romans 
call Magister Officiorum, as his ally in this dangerous situation he 
appointed him Caesar and sent him with an army to Lampsacus to prevent 
the enemy's crossing from Thrace to the Hellespont. Licinius himself 
posted his force on the hills and in the valleys around Chalcedon. 


26. While Licinius was thus engaged, Constantine had a great number 
of vessels, both transports and warships, which he wished to use to gain 
control of the opposite shore, but he feared that the Bithynian coast 
would be inaccessible especially to transports. So he built galleys 
and swift-sailing skiffs and sailed to the so-called Sacred Promontory, 7 
which lies at the mouth of the Black Sea, two hundred stades from Chal- 
cedon. There he landed his army and went up to some hills from which 
he extended his battle line. (2) Licinius saw that Bithynia was now 
in enemy hands, yet having been thoroughly tested in all dangers, he re- 
called Martinianus from Lampsacus and encouraged his. men by promising 
them solemnly that he himself would command. He then drew up his army 

Sept.18 for battle and advanced from the city to meet the waiting enemy. (3) 
A sharp battle? took place between Chalcedon and the Sacred Promontory, 
which Constantine won convincingly; for he attacked the enemy vigorously 
and wrought such slaughter that scarcely thirty thousand out of one 
hundred and thirty thousand escaped. As soon as this was known to the 
Byzantines, they threw open their gates to welcome Constantine, and the 
Chalcedonians did, the same. After this defeat, Licinius retreated to 
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Nicomedia with his surviving cavalry and a few thousand infantry.* 


28. Licinius was then besieged by Constantine in Nicomedia also, 
whereupon he gave up hope, realising he did not have sufficient men for 
a battle. Going out of the city, therefore, he threw himself before 
Constantine as a suppliant, and bringing him the purple, acclaimed him 
as emperor and lord, and begged pardon for what had happened. (2) He 
was confident he would escape with his life, since his wife had gained 
Constantine's oath on this. Constantine gave Martinianus to the 
guards to be put to death and sent Licinius to Thessalonica as if to 
live there in security, but not long after broke his oath, as was his 
custom, and had him hanged. 2 


29. The whole empire now devolved on Constantine alone. At last he 
no longer needed to conceal his natural malignity but acted in accordance 
with his unlimited power. He still practised the ancestral religion, 
although not so much out of honour as necessity, and he believed the 
seers, since he had learned by experience that they prophesied the truth 
in all his successes, but when he came to Rome, he was filled with 
arrogance, and thought fit to begin his impiety at home. (2) Without 
any consideration for natural law he killed his son, Crispus** on sus- 
picion of having had intercourse with his step-mother, Fausta. And when 


* 27. At this time, a Persian prince call Hormisdas°9 daringly came to 
the emperor Constantine for the following reason. When his father, 
the king of Persia, was celebrating his birthday in the Persian man- 
ner, Hormisdas entered the palace with a large quantity of venison. 
And when the guests at the feast did not show him respect or even 
stand up as was the custom, he angrily threatened them with the fate 
of Marsyas.®9 (2) Most did not know this story, because it was a 
foreign one, but one Persian,who had lived in Phrygia and had heard 
the tale of Marsyas,explained to the guests the meaning of Hormisdas' 
threat. This was not forgotten and when Hormisdas' father died, they 
chose his younger brother as king, even though law gave the supreme 
power to the King's eldest son, and shackling Hormisdas they kept him 
under guard on a hill outside the city. (3) After some time, however, 
his wife contrived his escape in this way: she caught a big fish and 
put an iron file into its belly, then sewing it up again, gave it to 
her most faithful eunuch and bade him tell Hormisdas to eat the fish 
when no one was there and to use what he found in its belly to help 
himself. After devising this, she sent out camels laden with wine 
and plenty of provisions as a treat for her husband's guards. (4) 

And while they concentrated on the feast, Hormisdas cut up the fish, 
found the file with which he cut through the shackles on his feet, and 
putting on eunuch's clothing, escaped from the midst of the guards, who 
were by now drunk. Taking one of the eunuchs with him, he made his 
way to the king of Armenia,who was his friend and host, and through 
him he came safely to Constantine, by whom he was treated with all 
honour and attention. I have told this story as it is related? 


** Who, as I related before, had been considered worthy of the rank of 
Caesar. 
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Constantine's mother, Helena, was saddened by this atrocity and was incon- 
solable at the young man's death, Constantine as if to comfort her, 
applied a remedy worse than the disease: he ordered a bath to be over- 
heated, and shut Fausta up in it until she was dead.9? (3) Since he 
was himself aware of his guilt and of his disregard for oaths as well, 
he approached the priests seeking absolution, but they said that there 
was no kind of purge known which could absolve him of such impieties. 

A certain Egyptian,who had come from Spain to Rome and was intimate 
with the ladies of the court, met Constantine and assured him that the 
Christian religion was able to absolve him from guilt and that it prom- 
ised every wicked man who was converted to it immediate release from all 
sin. (4) Constantine readily believed what he was told and, abandoning 
his ancestral religion, embraced the one which the Egyptian offered him. 
He began his impiety by doubting divination; for since many of its pre- 
dictions about his successes had been fulfilled, he was afraid that 
people enquiring about the future might hear prophecies about his mis- 
fortunes. For this reason he applied himself to the abolition of 
divination. (5) When an ancient festival fell due and it was necessary 
for the army to go up to the Capitol to carry out the rites, for fear of 
the soldiers he took part in the festival, but when the Egyptian sent 
him an apparition which unrestrainedly abused the rite of ascending to 
the Capitol, he stood aloof from the holy worship and thus incurred the 
hatred of the senate and people. ®* 


30. Unable to endure the curses of almost everyone, he sought out a 
city as a counterbalance to Rome, where he had to build a palace. When 
he found a place in the Troad between Sigeum and old Ilium 5 suitable 
for constructing a city, he laid foundations and built part of the wall 
which can still be seen to this day as you sail towards the Hellespont, 
but he changed his mind and, leaving the work unfinished, went to Byzan- 
tium. (2) The site of the city pleased him and he resolved to enlarge 
it as much as possible to make it a home fit for an emperor; for the 
city stands on a hill which is part of that isthmus formed by the so 
called Horn and the Propontis. Formerly it had a gate at the end of the 
portico built by the emperor Severus* (3) and the wall used to run down 
from the western side of the hill to the temple of Aphrodite and the sea 
opposite Chrysopolis. On the northern side of the hill the wall ran 
down to the harbour called Neorion (The Docks) and thence to the sea 
which lies opposite the channel through which one enters the Black Sea. 
The length of this narrow channel leading into the sea is about three 
hundred stades. (4) This then was the extent of the old city. 66 


Constantine built a circular forum? where the gate used to be and 
surrounded it with double-roofed porticoes. He set two huge arches of 
Proconnesian marble opposite each other, through which one could enter 
the portico of Severus or go out of the old city. To make the city much 
larger, he surrounded it with a wall®® fifteen stades beyond the old one, 
cutting off the whole isthmus from sea to sea. 


* This was when he was reconciled to the Byzantines after being angry 
with them for harbouring his enemy Niger. 
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31. When he had thus enlarged the original city, he built a palace®9 
scarcely inferior to the one in Rome. He decorated the hippodrome 
most beautifully, incorporating the temple of the Dioscuri in it; their 
Statues are still to be seen standing in the porticoes of the hippodrome. 
He even placed somewhere in the hippodrome the tripod of Delphic Apollo, 
which had on it the very image of Apollo.?! (2) There was in Byzantium 
a huge forum consisting of four porticoes, 72 and at the end of one of 
them, which has numerous steps leading up to it, he built two temples. 73 
Statues were set up in them, in one Rhea, mother of the gods,* and in 
the other, the statue of Fortuna Romae. Houses were then built for the 
senators who accompanied him. 


Constantine fought no more successful battles: when the Thaiphal- 
ians, a Scythian people, attacked him with five hundred horse, not only 
did he not oppose them, but when he had lost most of his army and saw 
them plundering as far as his fortified camp, he was glad to save him- 
self by flight. 


32. Being thus at peace, he devoted his life to pleasure. He dis- 
tributed a daily grain ration to the people of Byzantium which they 
continue to receive to this day. Public money was spent on structures 
that were mostly useless, while some he built were shortly after pulled 
down, being unsafe owing to their hasty construction. 76 


He also thoroughly confused the ancient and established magistracies. 
(2) Previously there were two Praetorian Prefects who administered the 
office together, and not only the court soldiers were under their care 
and command, but also those entrusted with the protection of the city 
and those on the frontier. For the prefecture was considered second 
only to the emperor and it was in charge of the corn dole and corrected 
military crimes with proper punishments. 


33. Constantine upset this sound organisation and divided the one 
office into four."/ He assigned to one prefect all Egypt,in addition to 
the Pentapolis in Africa; the east as far as Mesopotamia; Cilicia, Cap- 
padocia and Armenia; the whole coast from Pamphylia to Trapezus and on 
to the forts near Phasis; Thrace and the neighbouring provinces of 
Moesia** and Rhodope;*** Cyprus; and the Cyclades save Lemnos, Imbros and 
Samothrace. (2) To the second he gave Macedonia, Thessaly, Crete, 
Greece and the islands around her, the two Epiruses, Illyricum, Dacia, 
the Triballi, Pannonia as well as Valeria, and upper Moesia. To the 


* The statue which the Argonauts had set up on mount Dindymus over- 
looking the city of Cyzicus, but they say he damaged it through his 
disregard for religion, by taking away the lions on each side and 
changing the arrangement of the hands; (3) for whereas previously 
She was apparently restraining lions, now she seemed to be praying 
and looking to the city as if guarding it. 


** Which extends to the river Asamus. 


*** To the city of Topirus. 
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third went all Italy and Sicily, the adjacent islands, Sardinia and 
Corsica, and Africa from the Syrtes to Mauretania Caesariensis. To the 
fourth he gave the Gaul beyond the Alps, Spain and also the island of 
Britain. (3) After thus dividing the office of the prefects, he was 
anxious to reduce their influence still further; for whereas the com- 
manders of the soldiers everywhere used to be centurions and tribunes 
and duces who held the rank of generals in each place, Constantine set 
up Magistri Militum, 78 one of horse, the other of infantry, and to these 
he transferred power to command the troops and to punish those guilty of 
crimes, depriving the prefects of this authority. (4) That this was 
damaging both in peace and war I shall immediately show. Since the pre- 
fects had collected taxes everywhere by means of their subordinates ,to 
cover military expenses, and since the soldiers were subject to their 
discretion in penalties for crimes, the troops naturally realised that 
the person who supplied them with provisions also punished those who 
made a mistake, and so did not dare do anything contrary to duty through 
fear both of losing their allowance and of immediate punishment. (5) Now, 
however, Since one person is paymaster and another is in charge of 
discipline, the soldiers do what they like and, furthermore, the greater 
part of the provisions goes into the pockets of the Magister and his 
subordinates. 


34. And Constantine did something else which gave the barbarians un- 
hindered access to the Roman empire. By the forethought of Diocletian, 
the frontiers of the empire everywhere were covered, as I have stated, 3 
with cities, garrisons and fortifications which housed the whole army. 
Consequently it was impossible for the barbarians to cross the frontier 
because they were confronted at every point by forces capable of resist- 
ing their attacks. (2) Constantine destroyed this security by 
removing most of the troops from the frontiers and stationing them in 
cities which did not need assistance, thus both stripping of protection 
those being molested by the barbarians and subjecting the cities left 
alone by them to the outrages of the soldiers, so that henceforth most 
have become deserted. Moreover, he enervated the troops by allowing them 
to devote themselves to shows and luxuries. In plain terms, Constantine 
was the origin and beginning of the present destruction of the empire, © 


35. He proclaimed his son, Constantine, Caesar, and later appointed his 
other sons,Constantius and Constans,to the same rank.®! The size of Con- 
stantinople was increased until it was by far the greatest city, with the 
result that many of the succeeding emperors chose to live there and 
attracted an unnecessarily large population which came from all over the 
world - soldiers and officials, traders and other professions. (2) 
Therefore, they have surrounded it with new walls"^ much more extensive 
than those of Constantine and allowed the buildings to be so close to 
each other that the inhabitants, whether at home or in the streets, are 
crowded for room and it is dangerous to walk about because of the great 
number of men and beasts. Anda lot of the sea round about has been 
turned into land by sinking piles and busdding houses on them, which by 
themselves are enough to fill a large city.*? 


* 36. I have often wondered why, since the city of Byzantium has grown 
so great that no other surpasses it in prosperity or size, no divine 
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38. After this, Constantine continued wasting revenue by unnecessary 
gifts to unworthy and useless people, and oppressed those who paid taxes 
while enriching those who were useless to the state; for he thought that 
prodigality98 was liberality. (2) He also laid a gold and silver tax on 
all merchants throughout the empire, including the poorest urban shop- 
keepers; he did not allow even unfortunate prostitutes to escape. The 
result was that as each fourth year came round when this tax had to be 


prophecy was given to our predecessors concerning its progress and 
destiny. (2) After thinking about this for a long time and reading 
through many historical works and collections of oracles and spend- 
ing time puzzling over them, I finally came across an oracle said to 
be of the Sibyl of Erythrae or Phaennis in Epirus 9* (who is said to 
have been inspired and given out some oracles). Nicomedes,® son of 
Prusias, believed this oracle and, interpreting it to what seemed his 
own advantage, made war on his father at Attalus' instigation. The 
oracle runs thus: 


37.86 "o king of Thrace, you will leave your city. Among the sheep 

you will rear a great lion, crooked-clawed and terrible, 

Who will plunder the treasures of your country 

And take the land without toil. I say to you, not long 

Will you enjoy your royal honours (5) 

But will fall from your throne which is surrounded by 
columns. 86 

You will disturb a sleeping wolf, crooked-clawed and terrible, 

Who will put the yoke on your unwilling neck. 

Wolves will then make their lair in the land of Bithynia 

By Zeus' decree. But power will soon pass to (10) 86a 

The men who dwell in Byzas' seat. 

Thrice~blessed Hellespont, walls built for men by the gods 

At the gods' behest, 

Before whom the terrible wolf must submit, compelled by 
necessity. 

O inhabitants of Megara's city, my holy place, (15) 

I will no longer keep silent about my father's intentions 
but reveal 

The divine oracles' message clearly to mortals. 

Thrace will bring forth a great woe, and the birth is imminent, 

A serpent chi1a® » bringing evil to the land sometime. 

A savage ulcer will grow on the side of the land (20) 

Which will swell and swell until, suddenly bursting, 

It will pour blood." 


(2) This oracle tells, although ambiguously and in riddles, virtu- 
ally all the evils which were to befall the Bithynians because of 
the burdens which later fell upon them, and how power was swiftly 
'to pass to the men who dwell in Byzas' seat'. The fact that the 
predictions did not eventuate for a long time should not induce any- 
one to think that the prophecy refers to another place, for all time 
is short to the god who is and always will be. These are my con- 
clusions from the words of the oracle and from subsequent events, 
but SP anyone thinks it ought to be interpreted differently, he may 
do so. 
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paid, weeping and wailing were heard throughout the city, because beat- 
ings and tortures were in store for those who could not pay owing to 
extreme poverty. (3) Indeed, mothers sold their children and fathers 
prostituted their daughters under compulsion to pay the exactors of the 
chrysargyron.9? Anxious also to contrive some harm for the more 
affluent, Constantine appointed each of them to the rank of praetor and 
used this honour as a pretext for demanding a large sum of money. 90 (4) 
So when those appointed to arrange this came to the various cities, 
everyone could be seen fleeing and going abroad, for fear of gaining 
this honour and losing all their property. He also made a list of the 
property of the richest people, on which he imposed a tax called a 
follis.?! By such exactions the cities were exhausted; for as these de- 
mands persisted long after Constantine, they were soon drained of wealth 
and most became deserted.?? 


39. After oppressing the state in all these ways, Constantine died 
from a disease. His three sons* succeeded him, but abstained from admin- 
istration and devoted themselves to the inclinations of youth rather 
than to the service of the state. (2) First of all then they divided 
the empire, and Constantine the eldest, and Constans the youngest, ob- 
tained everything beyond the Alps, Italy and Illyricum, as well as the 
countries around the Black Sea and Carthaginian Africa, while to Con- 
stantius were entrusted Asia, the East and Egypt. ?* And. in a sense 
Delmatius,2° his brother Constantius,’ and Hannibalianus,?” acted as 
their colleagues: they all wore purple robes adorned with gold, and out 
of respect for their relationship to himself had been appointed to the 
rank of the so-called nobilissimate?? by Constantine. 


40. After this division of the empire, Constantius, as if purposely 
anxious not to fall short of his father in impiety, decided to prove his 
manhood to everyone by beginning at home with his relatives' blood. (2) 
First he managed to have his uncle, Constantius, murdered by the soldiers, 
then he devised a similar plot for Delmatius Caesar and Optatus,?? who 
had been raised by Constantine to the honour of the patriciate.** (3) 
Also put to death at that time was Ablabius, 10! the praetorian prefect, 
but Justice inflicted a proper penalty on him, since he had contrived 
the murder of the philosopher Sopater 02 out of envy for Constantine's 
familiarity with him.  Proceeding as it were against all his relatives, 
he also killed Hannibalianus, urging the soldiers to cry out that they 
would suffer no other rulers but Constantine's sons.!93 such were the 
exploits of Constantius. 


41. Meanwhile, Constantine and Constans had a dispute about Cartha- 
ginian Africa and about Italy. Constans wanted to catch his brother off 
guard, so he concealed his hatred for three years. He waited until 
Constantine had entered a province which was loyal to himself, then sent 
soldiers, as if to assist him in the war against the Persians, 104 but 


i Born not from Fausta the daughter of Herculius Maximianus, but from 
another woman whom he killed on a charge of adultery. % 


** Constantine introduced this honour and passed a law that those of 
this rank were to have precedence over even the praetorian prefects 0 
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really to attack him unawares. Accordingly Constantine was murdered, 105 


42. Having thus put his brother out of the way, Constans oppressed 
his subjects with utmost cruelty, exceeding the most unbearable tyrant; 
for he bought, or had as hostages around him, handsome barbarians whom 
he allowed to treat his subjects as they wished,if they would only allow 
him to corrupt their youth. Thus all his dominions were reduced to 
extreme misery.!°6 (2) Those at court were angry at this and, perceiv- 
ing that he was devoted to the delights of hunting, they appointed as 
leaders Marcellinus, !07 comes Rerum Privatarum, and Magnentius, com- 
mander of the Ioviani and Herculiani* and then plotted against Constans 
in the following way. (3) Marcellinus declared he would celebrate his 
son's birthday and invited to the feast many prominent officers. When 
the banquet had lasted until midnight, Magnentius rose from the table, 
as if from necessity, and leaving the guests for a short time, re- 
appeared clothed in imperial garb as if in a play. (4) All the guests 
acclaimed him emperor, and likewise all the inhabitants of Augustodunum, 
where this happened. When the report of this went around, the country 
people flocked into the city, and some Illyrian cavalry dispatched to 
reinforce the legions in Gaul, joined the conspirators. (5) To tell the 
truth, when the officers of the army met together and heard the leaders 
of the conspiracy shout out, they scarcely knew what was happening, but 
everyone cried out and saluted Magnentius as Augustus. When he learned 
this, Constans tried to flee to a.small town called Helena, situated 
near the Pyrenees, but he was taken by GaisollÜ who was sent for this 
purpose with some picked men and, without anyone to assist him, was 
killed.ll!! 


43. Magnentius thus gained power and was master of the provinces be- 
yond the Alps and even of Italy. Vetranio,!!? Magister Militum in Pan- 
nonia, hearing that Magnentius had been promoted to the emperorship, was 
overcome with the same ambition. He was proclaimed emperor by vote of 
the legions with him and stayed at Mursa, a city in Pannonia. 


At this juncture, the Persians plundered the eastern cities, especi- 
ally those in Mesopotamia. Although he was defeated in the war against 
them, Constantius nevertheless was determined to attack Magnentius and 
Vetranio and their armies. (2) While he was considering this and 
engaged in preparations, and while Magnentius was still in Gaul, Nepo- 
tianus,!l? son of Constantine's (I) sister Eutropia,!!* assembled a gang 
of irregulars who had devoted themselves to a life of robbery and crime 
and, coming to Rome, appeared in imperial garb. (3) Anicetus!, whom 
Magnentius had appointed praetorian prefect, armed some of the people 
and marched out of the city to engage Nepotianus. There was a sharp 
battle, but the Romans being inexperienced and disorderly were routed 
with little trouble, and seeing them fleeing, the prefect shut the gates 
out of fear for the city. (4) Nepotianus' men pursued them, and as they 
had no way of escape, killed them all, but a few days later, Magnentius 
sent out a force under Marcellinus, the commander of the court forces 
whom they call Magister Officiorum, and Nepotianus was put to death. 


* The legions so-called. 109 
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44. When Constantius set out from the east to war against Magnentius, 
he thought it best first to win over Vetranio somehow, so as to have to 
deal with only one usurper, not two. Magnentius also was very anxious to 
win Vetranio's friendship, and to have his assistance in the war against 
Constantius. (2) So both sent agents to Vetranio, who chose to side 
with Constantius rather than Magnentius; and the latter's ambassadors 
went back empty-handed. Constantius then summoned the two armies to 
meet and draw up a common plan for the war against Magnentius. (3) Thus 
deceived, Vetranio joined Constantius on a specially-built rostrum. 
Constantius was appointed to speak first in accordance with the high- 
standing of his family, and throughout his speech he reminded the sol- 
diers of his father's liberality to them and of the oaths they had sworn 
to remain loyal to his children. He thought they ought not allow Magnen- 
tius to go unpunished, the murderer of the son of Constantine in whose 
company they had suffered hardship in many campaigns and by whom they 
had been honoured with very generous gifts. (4) On hearing this, the 
Soldiers, who had been won over previously by rich presents, shouted for 
the removal of false emperors; whereupon they took Vetranio down from 
the rostrum, stripped him of the purple and reduced him to private rank, 
but Constantius would not allow them to harm him, and sent him to live 
on a pension in Bithynia,where, after living for a time with nothing to 
do, he died. 


45. After the success of his trick against Vetranio, Constantius 
marched against Magnentius. First he appointed Gallus *ll5 as 
Caesar and married his sister Constantia}!® to him, either intending to 
send him against the Persians or (which was true) wanting an excuse for 
doing away with him.** (2) When, therefore, he had bestowed upon him the 
dignity of Caesar and had entrusted the Persian war to Lucillianus,!!? 
Constantius marched against Magnentius, 118 taking Vetranio's army along 
with his own. Magnentius decided to meet him with superior forces, and 
declared his kinsman Decentius!!? Caesar, to guard the provinces beyond 
the Alps. (3) The armies met in Pannonia and came close to each other 
near the city of Mursa. 120 Magnentius set up an ambush in the valley 
near Adrans!^! and sent a messenger to Constantius' generals to delay 
their progress, so that the enemy might reach Siscia; for he intended to 
join battle here where the country was open. (4) Constantius was very 
glad to hear that he was to fight in country suitable for horses, as he 
was superior to Magnentius in cavalry, so he moved his army towards 
Siscia 22 put as they proceeded without arms and in disorder, expecting 
nothing of what was going to happen, the soldiers lying in ambush up the 
valley fell upon them and blocked their way by virtually burying them all 
with rocks. 


46. Magnentius was so proud of his great success in killing so many 
of his enemies that,without allowing the war to drag on any longer, he 
mustered his army and marched towards Pannonia. He came to the plains 


* his uncle's son and brother by the same father to that Julian who 
later became emperor. 

** Gallus and his brother were the only ones left of Constantius’ (I) 
family: all the others were killed as I have already told (40.1-2). 
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before Potobius* then led his army into Pannonia, intending to engage 
near Sirmium. And they say that his mother tried to dismade him from 
going this way and urged him to cross over to Illyricum, but that he 
would not listen to her, although he knew that she had prophesied the 
truth on many earlier occasions. (2) While Magnentius was deliberating 
whether to bridge the river Savus or join boats together and transport his 
army this way, Constantius sent Philippus, 123 an outstandingly prudent 
man he held in the highest regard, on the pretence of discussing a truce 
and peace, but in reality to spy on Magnentius' army and find out its 
attitude to the war and its intended route of march. (3) On the out- 
skirts of the camp, he met Marcellinus, Magnentius' principal confidant, 
who escorted him to the emperor.  Magnentius bade Philippus tell the 
assembled army why he had come. Accordingly, he told the soldiers that 
it was not right that they as Roman subjects should make war on Romans, 
especially when the emperor was the son of Constantine, under whose com- 
mand they had set up many trophies for victories against the barbarians. 
As for Magnentius, he said he ought to remember Constantine's kindnesses 
to himself and his parents; for he had been welcomed by him and granted 
the highest honours. After recounting these facts, he asked Magnentius 
to withdraw from Italy and be content to rule all the provinces beyond 
the Alps. 24 


47. Philippus' speech nearly provoked the whole army to mutiny, and 
the terrified Magnentius only with the greatest difficulty induced the 
soldiers to stay and hear what he had to say. He declared that he would 
gladly accept peace, but meanwhile ordered the assembly to disperse while 
he considered what was to be done, promising to inform them of his de- 
cision the next day. (2) Thereupon the meeting broke up, and while 
Marcellinus entertained Philippus in the hope of hospitality in return, 
Magnentius debated with himself whether he ought to send Philippus back 
empty-handed or arrest him and trample diplomatic usage underfoot. In 
the meantime, he decided to invite the centurions, decurions and tribunes 
to dinner, and reveal his ideas during the meal. (3) The next day, he 
assembled the army again and described how Constans had maltreated them 
and how, unable to bear the enormity of his outrages against the state, 
they had all roused themselves for the common good, freed the cities from 
this cruel animal, and forced Magnentius himself to become emperor. 


48. He had scarcely finished speaking, when they all leapt up eager to 

continue the war and immediately seized their arms to cross the Savus. 
Constantius’ scouts announced their approach to the garrison in Siscia 

on the Savus, which shot some down as they tried to set foot on the bank 
of the river, and resisted others as they tried to cross the bridge. Many 
were slaughtered, but more were forced back by their own side or the 
enemy and fell into the river. (2) There was considerable loss of life 
because in their flight they fell off the bridge, while their pursuers 
came on with great force, but when Magnentius' position was critical, he 
devised the following plan to escape the danger that threatened him: he 


* Which the river Dravus cuts through the middle before passing through 
Noricum and Pannonia and emptying into the Danube. 
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stuck his spear in the ground and beckoned with his right hand to the 
enemy as if he wished to treat for peace. When he saw that they were 
listening, he declared that he would not cross the Savus without the 
emperor's permission. At this, Philippus told him he must leave Italy 
and Noricum and go into Illyricum and there talk about a truce. (3) 
When Constantius heard what they had said, he held his own men back and 
allowed Magnentius to move his army 125 to the plains running through 
Noricum, Pannonia, Moesia and Dacia.*l29 He thought that Cibalis,** 
where Constantine battled and conquered Licinius, was a suitable place 
for his purpose. (4) Keeping part of his army in the city, he con- 
structed a wall between the hill on which it stood and the plain down 

to the river Savus, and enclosed everything not encircled by the river 
by a deep ditch and a solid palisade. And the surrounding river was 
bridged by boats which he could break when he wanted to and easily join 
again. (5) Within this area, he pitched tents for his army, with, in the 
very middle, an imperial tent . which was seen to be in no way inferior 
in size or beauty to any fine city. Then the tribunes and centurions 
feasted at the emperor's invitation. Only Latinus!28 and Thalassius!23 
the emperor's closest associates, were absent from the banquet; for they 
were thinking about Philippus, who had been detained by Magnentius when 
he was sent to him as an ambassador. 


49. While they were considering this problem, Titianus, !30 a Roman 
senator, arrived with an arrogant message from Magnentius. He presented 
a collection of absurd charges against Constantine and his sons, includ- 
ing the destruction of cities through Constantius' carelessness as 
emperor, and bade him stand down for Magnentius and be content if he were 
allowed to keep his life. (2) Constantius called upon the gods and 
Justice to revenge Constans' murder, and declaring that he would fight 
with their assistance, let Titianus return to Magnentius, although the 
latter still had Philippus. Magnentius then led out his army and taking 
Siscia at the first attack, razed it to the ground. When he had overrun 
the whole Savus valley and carried off considerable booty, he marched to 
Sirmium, hoping to capture this also without a battle, (3) but foiled in 
his attempt by the inhabitants and the garrison, he retreated to Mursa 
with his whole army. Its inhabitants, however, shut the gates against 
him and mounted the battlements, which placed Magnentius in a dilemma, 
since he had no siege engines or any other means of approaching the wall, 
(4) and was under fire from its defenders with arrows and stones. When 
Constantius heard news of the siege, he left Cibalis and the Dravus 
river valley, and set out with his whole force to come to the assistance 
of the threatened city. 131 


50. Meanwhile, Magnentius closed in on Mursa and set fire to the 
gates, thinking that if the iron-bound wood yielded to the fire, he would 
open up the way into the city for his army, but this did not eventuate 
because the men on the wall quenched the fire with plenty of water. So 
when he heard of Constantius' approach, he devised the following scheme: 


* He wanted to get out of this difficult country and fight him where it 
was more suitable for horses, since he was superior in cavalry to 
Magnentius. f 

** I have already described the city's position in my narrative of those 
earlier events. 
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(2) there was a stadium outside the city, one of those originally de- 
signed for gladiatorial contests, which was all overgrown with woods. 
Here he concealed four companies 132 of Gauls and ordered them, when Con- 
stantius came up with the intention of engaging outside the city, to 
attack him unawares, so as to surround and annihilate his men. This 

plan was discovered by the defenders on the walls ,on whose warning Con- 
stantius immediately sent out Scodilo!33 and Manadust, military tribunes, 
(3) with the best infantry and bowmen they had. Shutting all the doors 
of the stadium and mounting the steps above it, they surrounded the men 
inside and shot them down. Not even those who held their shields over 
their heads and tried to break down the doors escaped their arrows and 
swords, and they did not leave off until every one of them had been 
killed. (4) Thus Magnentius' scheme fell through and it was he who was 
defeated in the ambush. Then the armies met and joined battle in the 
plain outside Mursa. This conflict was the fiercest so far in the course 
of this war and great numbers fell on both sides. 


51. Constantius then realised that, since this was a civil war, not 
even victory would suit his purposes; for the Roman armies were being so 
weakened that they could not after such slaughter resist the barbarians 
who pressed them on all sides. So he decided to end the war by making 
some treaty or agreement, (2) but meanwhile the armies remained locked 
in combat and Magnentius' supporters were so enraged that not even the 
onset of night put an end to the battle. Even their officers carried 
out the tasks of common soldiers as well as exhorting their troops to 
press the enemy strongly; (3) and on the other side, Constantius' gen- 
erals recalled the courage and reputation of the Romans. Thus when it 
was late at night, they were still wounding each other with spears, 
swords, or anything else within reach. Neither darkness nor anything 
else which usually brings a respite from battle could make the armies 
cease their mutual slaughter; rather they considered it the greatest 
good fortune to be wiped out together. (4) Of the generals who 
showed the greatest bravery in this battle, Arcadius, commander of the 
Abulci!?* legion, and Menelaus! , commander of the Armenian mounted 
archers, were among those killed.* 


53. Constantius now gained the upper hand in the battle and Magnen- 
tius' army was utterly routed, with immense slaughter of men, horses 
and other animals.!?5 Magnentius, destitute of all hope and even fearing 
that his remaining men might deliver him to Constantius, decided to leave 
Pannonia and make for Italy to gather another army to retrieve his cause. 
(2) On hearing, however, that the Romans were Constantius' allies either 
from hatred of himself or because they had heard how the battle turned 
out, he decided to cross the Alps and secure sanctuary in the provinces 


* 52. I ought not omit mention of what is said about Menelaus, namely 
that he used to fit three arrows at once to his bow, and with the one 
shot, hit not one but three men. With this method of shooting, he 
killed a great number of the enemy and was virtually the cause of 
their flight. (2) He was killed, however,bY Romulus’, Magnentius' 
Commander-in-chief, who himself fell at the same time; for although 
wounded by one of Menelaus' arrows, he continued fighting until he 
had killed the man who struck him. 
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beyond them, (3) but when he learned that the barbarians on the Rhine 
had been made hostile to him by Constantius' large donatives and that 
Gaul was inaccessible because of some officers favourable to Constantius, 
and that he could not cross from western Spain to Mauretania because Con- 
stantius had gained the loyalty of the Roman allies there, he was 
completely trapped. In these circumstances he preferred a voluntary 
death to dishonourable safety and chose to end his life by his own 
rather than his enemies' hand. 136 


54. Thus died Magnentius, after ruling for three years and six months. 
He was of barbarian descent, but lived among the Laeti, 187 a Gallic 
people, and had a Latin education. He was bold when Fortune favoured 
him, cowardly when she veered about. He was skilful in hiding his 
naturally bad disposition and hence was thought by those who did not 
know him to be a kind and good man. (2) I am forced to say these things 
about Magnentius, because some people 138 think he did a lot of good 
during his period of rule. Let the truth about him be known: he never 
did anything from worthy motives. 


Decentius, whom Magnentius had summoned to his assistance, was on the 
road to Italy, when he heard what had happened to him. He encountered 
some legions and troops of cavalry and, seeing no hope of escape, hanged 
himself. 


55. Henceforth, now that the whole empire had devolved upon Constan- 
tius, his arrogance increased and he was carried away by his success. In 
addition, the gangs of sycophants who usually surround such men were 
organised to plot against anyone who seemed prosperous; for in order to 
drag down the well-to-do in the hope of themselves possessing their 
estates, they naturally resort to false accusations. 439 (2) And making 
some of the eunuchs about the court accomplices in their malice, they 
besieged Constantius and persuaded him that his cousin, Gallus, who had 
been elevated to the rank of Caesar, was not content with this and was 
trying to gain the crown. Convincing him that this was true, they induced 
Constantius to have Gallus murdered. Those who conspired to contrive 
this plot were Dynamius 1*0 and Picentius', worthless men who endeavoured 
to elevate themselves by such evils. (3) Lampadius, |}? the Praetorian 
prefect, a man always anxious to have more influence than anyone else 
with the emperor, also shared in the undertaking. Therefore, when Con- 
stantius believed such slanders, the wholly unsuspecting Gallus was 
summoned. As soon as he arrived, Constantius stripped him of his rank 
of Caesar, and handed him over as a private citizen to the public execu- 
tioners to be put to death.!42 This was not the first atrocity Constan- 
tius committed against his blood relations, but only an addition to many 
others. 
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1. After treating Gallus Caesar in this way, Constantius left 
Pannonia for Italy. . Everywhere he saw the Roman empire being dis- 
membered by barbarian incursions ; the Franks, Alamanni and Saxons 


had already taken forty cities on the Bhine? and left them in ruins by 
carrying off countless numbers of their inhabitants and untold spoils; 
the Quadi and Sarmatians had very boldly overrun Pannonia and Upper 
Moesia; and the Persians were continually harassing the East whereas 
previously they had been inactive for fear of being attacked by Gallus 
Caesar.) In the face of all this he was at a loss what to do, because 
although he did not consider himself able to cope with these troubles 
alone, yet he was not confident enough to elect a colleague because of 
his excessive love of power, and his suspicion of everyone made him 
think he had no friends at all. (2) While he was overcome by utter 
helplessness and the empire was in the gravest danger, Eusebia," his 
wife, who was extremely well educated and wiser than women usually are, 
suggested that he appoint Julian* as Caesar in the provinces beyond the 
Alps. As Eusebia knew that the emperor Constantius suspected all his 
relatives, she brought him round by saying (3) that "he is a young man 
of simple character, who has spent his whole life as a student, and his 
complete lack of experience in worldly matters will make him more suit- 
able than anyone else; for either he will be lucky and his successes 
will be ascribed to the emperor, or he will make a mistake and get 
killed and Constantius will be free of any imperial successors". © 


2. After patiently listening to her, Constantius sent for Julian 
from Athens, where he was a pupil of the philosophers and excelled his 
teachers in every kind of learning. When he came in answer to this 
summons from Greece to Italy, Constantius declared him Caesar,’ married 
his sister Helena? to him, and sent him to the provinces beyond the 
Alps. (2) . Being distrustful by nature and not at all confident of 
Julian's affection for himself or his trustworthiness, he sent Marcel- 
lus? and Salustius?’ with him and entrusted the government there to them 
instead of Julian.l! After this arrangement with Julian, Constantius 
himself marched into Pannonia and Moesia and, after dealing with the 
Quadi and Sarmatians,!? turned to the east, where he was drawn by the 
Persian attacks. (3) Julian meanwhile crossed the Alps and reached the 
Gallic provinces he was to govern, and Eusebia, using the same arguments 
as before, persuaded Constantius to entrust the government to him alone. 


(4) Julian's deeds henceforth until the end of his life have been 
described by historians and poets in weighty volumes, although none of 


* Half-brother of Gallus and grandson of that Constantius (I) who 
was made Caesar by Diocletian. 
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the writers does justice to his achievements. Anyone who wishes to 
understand all these can read his own speeches and letters, from which 
appreciation of his deeds throughout the inhabited world may be gained. 
Since I ought not disrupt the order of my history here, they will be 
recorded concisely, each in its appropriate place, especially those 
which others have thought fit to omit. 13 


3. When, therefore, he had entrusted full authority to his Caesar 
in the provinces under his control, Constantius marched east to settle 
the Persian war." gulian,!5 however, finding most of the Gallic armies 
destroyed and the barbarians crossing the Rhine unhindered and advancing 
almost to the sea-side cities, investigated the strength of the remain- 
ing forces. (2) And seeing how terrified the soldiers in this province 
were at the very name ‘barbarians', while the troops given him by Con- 
stantius, three hundred and sixty in number, knew only how to say their 
prayers* he enlisted as many recruits as possible in the legions and 
took in many volunteers, He also thought about arms, and finding some 
old ones at some town, he refitted them and distributed them to the sol- 
diers. (3) When the scouts informed him that an immense number of 
barbarians had crossed the Rhine near Argentoratum, he immediately went 
forth with his improvised army and, engaging the enemy, won a victory 
which defies exaggeration; for in this battle, sixty thousand men were 
killed and as many more leapt into the Rhine and were drowned.!” so if 
anyone wishes to compare this victory with that of Alexander over Darius, 
he will not find Julian's inferior. 


(4) And I ought not omit what Caesar did after this victory. He had 
a troop of six hundred horse, well trained in war, on whose strength 
and experience he so relied that he hazarded many of his hopes with 
them. When the battle began, the whole army fell upon the enemy with 
maximum enthusiasm so that the Roman army was gaining considerable advan- 
tage, but these alone broke ranks and fled, and even though Caesar him- 
self and a few others rode after them and called them back to share in 
the victory, they would not have any part in the battle. (5) Caesar was 
therefore very properly angry with them because, as far as they were 
concerned, they had abandoned their countrymen to the barbarians, but 
he did not impose on them the penalty defined by law; rather he dressed 
them in women's clothing and led them through the camp to expel them, 
thinking this a punishment worse than death for manly soldiers. And the 
result was advantageous for both him and them; for in the second war 
against the Germans, they remembered the disgrace visited upon them and 
were almost the only troops who fought bravely. 19 


4. After these successes, Caesar carefully gathered a large army in 
preparation for war against all the German nations. When the barbarians 
opposed him with vast numbers, he did not await their attack but crossed 
the Rhine , 29 preferring that the war should be fought in barbarian rather 
than Roman territory; in this way, the cities would be spared another 
barbarian onslaught. (2) A fierce battle ensued in which innumerable 
barbarians fell while Caesar pursued those who fled to the Hercynian 


* As he himself somewhere said. '6 
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woods, wreaking great slaughter and taking Vadomar ius , 2! the son of the 
barbarians’ general, prisoner. Then he led his army back to camp amid 
victory songs and praises for his generalship. (3) Julian, however, 
sent Vadomarius to Constantius, since he attributed the victory to the 
emperor's good fortune. The barbarians were now in extreme danger and 
feared for their wives and children, lest Caesar should advance to their 
very homeland and utterly destroy their race. So they sent ambassadors 
to sue for friendship and an end for ever to wars against the Romans , 22 


(4) Caesar said he would not discuss peace on any terms unless 
they returned all the prisoners they had earlier taken from the captured 
cities. When they consented to do this and give up all who were still 
alive, to ensure that no prisoners were kept surreptitiously by the 
barbarians, Caesar devised the following scheme. (5) He sent to all 
refugees from each city and village and asked them to give the names of 
all the prisoners taken by the barbarians. When everyone named those 
they knew of, whether relatives, neighbours, friends or some other con- 
nection, he ordered the imperial secretaries to make a list, without 
letting the ambassadors know anything of his plan. Then he crossed the 
Rhine and ordered the envoys to return with the captives. (6) When they 
quickly obeyed and claimed they had brought all the prisoners they had, 
Caesar, seated on a high dais with the secretaries behind it, bade the 
barbarians produce them according to their agreement. They came forward 
one by one and gave their names, while the secretaries standing near 
Caesar checked them in their lists, but on comparing the names they had 
previously noted down with the people now appearing before Caesar, they 
found many more had been named by their fellow-citizens and villagers. 
This they communicated to Caesar, (7) who thereupon threatened the am- 
bassadors with war for not giving back all the prisoners, and at the 
prompting of the secretaries, actually named some from each town and 
village who were still missing. The barbarians then thought that 
secrets were revealed to Caesar by some divine power, so they agreed 
under ancestral oaths to give back all the prisoners they found alive 23 


5. When the number of prisoners appropriate to forty ; 
sacked cities were returned, Caesar was at a loss what to do; for 
the cities were utterly destroyed and the land had remained untilled so 
long that those returned by the barbarians suffered from a great short- 
age of food which could not be supplied by neighbouring cities, because 
they themselves had experienced the barbarians' invasion and did not 
have any spare supplies. To meet his dilemma he devised the following 
plan. (2) From where the Rhine flows out into the Atlantic Ocean in 
the remotest part of Germany* to the island of Britain is a distance of 
nine hundred stades. In the woods around the river he gathered timber 
and built eight hundred vessels, larger than fast galleys, which he sent 
to Britain to bring back grain. By doing this continuously, owing to 
the shortness of the voyage, and bringing the grain up the Rhine in river 
boats, he kept those who had been returned to their own towns well sup- 
plied with food, with seed to sow their ground, and with provisions until 
the harvest. ^^ (3) He did this when he had only just turned twenty- 
four. 


* Where a Gallic people live. 
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Seeing the soldiers’ affection for him on account of the simplicity 
of his private life, his courage in war, and his self-control with 
regard to wealth, and other virtues in which he excelled virtually all 
his contemporaries, Constantius was smitten with envy at Julian's 
achievements. Thinking that the shrewdness of Salustius, one of his 
allotted counsellers, was the cause of Julian's considerable reputa- 
tion in military and administrative affairs, he sent for him on the 
pretext of making him Prefect of the East. (4) And although Julian 
readily let him go, resolving to obey Constantius' every order, every- 
thing under his care prospered almost daily: the army's strength and 
discipline improved together, and the cities enjoyed the fruits of 
peace. 


6. Now virtually all the barbarians in Germany were in complete 
despair and expected the imminent and total destruction of those still 
left alive. So the Saxons, who, of the barbarians living there, were 
most renowned for will, strength and perseverance in battle, sent the 
Quadi, 27 part of their own people, into Roman territory. (2) And being 
hindered from crossing the river by the neighbouring Franks, who were 
afraid of giving Caesar cause for making another attack on them, 28 they 
built boats in which they by-passed that part of the Rhine held by the 
Franks and made for Roman territory. When they reached Batavia,* they 
expelled the Salii** (3). On learning this, Caesar attacked the Quadi 
and ordered his army to engage them fiercely. He instructed them, 
however, not to kill any of the Salii or hinder their crossing into 
Roman territory, since they did not come as enemies but were driven on 
against their will by the Quadi. And when the Salii heard of Caesar's 
kindness, some with their king crossed from the island into Roman ter- 
ritory, while others fled to the mountains, but all came as suppliants 
to Caesar and willingly committed their fortunes to him. (4) Caesar 
saw that the barbarians had now lost heart for war and were resorting 
to secret raids and plundering, which were doing the country no uncer- 
tain harm. Although diffident about his next move, he followed up the 
barbarians' cunning with a clever stratagem. 


7. There was a man of gargantuan proportions, with courage commen- 
surate with his bulk. He was a barbarian plunderer, who decided to 
leave his own country and move to Roman Gaul. (2) Spending some time at 
Treveri*** before the appointment of Julian as Caesar, and seeing the 
trans-Rhine barbarians over-running the cities and plundering everything 
unhindered, he decided to defend the towns. As he did not, however, have 
permission to do this and the task had not been legally entrusted to 
him, at first he concealed himself alone in the densest part of the 


* An island formed by a division in the Rhine and bigger than any 
other river island. 


** A branch of the Franks who had earlier been driven out of their own 
country into this island by the Saxons; the island belonged to the 
Romans before it was occupied by the Salii. 


*** The largest city beyond the Alps. 
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forest to await the barbarians’ attack. When night came, he set upon 
them as they lay drunk or asleep and cut off as many of their heads as 
he could, which he carried back and showed to the townspeople. (3) By 
doing this continually, he terrified the barbarians, who, although they 
did not know what was happening, were all too well aware of their injury 
by the almost daily depletion of their numbers. When other robbers had 
joined him and made a considerable number, Charietto* 29 went to Caesar 
and told him what had previously been known to only a few people. (4) 
Caesar could not easily counter with his army the barbarians' nocturnal 
and secret raids; for they plundered in small, scattered bands, and 
when day came no-one was to be seen, because they hid in the woods by 
the fields and lived on the proceeds of their robbery. In view of the 
difficulty of subduing the enemy, he was forced to oppose the robbers 
not only with his army but also with another robber band. (5) So he 
took on Charietto and his companions, adding to them many of the Salii, 
and sent these experts out at night against the plundering Quadi, while 
in the daytime he posted soldiers out in the open to kill any who man- 
aged to escape the robbers. (6) Caesar kept this up until the Quadi 
were reduced to such serious straits and such small numbers that they 
came to him with their general; Julian had already taken a great number 
of prisoners in the previous attacks, and Charietto had captured the 
king's son. (7) When they pitifully offered themselves as suppliants, 
Caesar demanded as hostages some of the nobility and the king's son as 
well, but the barbarian general threw himself most miserably before his 
throne and swore with tears in his eyes that his son was among the dead. 
Then Caesar took pity on the father's tears and showed him his son, who 
was being well treated, saying, however, that he would keep him and the 
other aristocrats he had taken as hostages. He then granted peace on 
condition that they never again took up arms against the Romans. 


8. After this settlement, Caesar enrolled the Salii, part of the 
Quadi and some of the Batavians in the legions, which we still maintain 
to the present time. ?) 


Meanwhile, the emperor Constantius in the east was concerned solely 
with Persian affairs and persevering with the wars there; for the 
provinces beyond the Alps governed by Caesar's providence were well dis- 
posed to him, and there was no danger to Italy or Illyricum, the 
barbarians beyond the Danube keeping themselves in check for fear of 
attack by Caesar through Gaul and over the Danube. (2) Constantius, then, 
was thus occupied, when the Persians during Sapor's reign ravaged Meso- 
potamia, and laying waste the whole district around Nisibis, besieged 
the city itself with their entire force. The Roman general, Lucillianus, 
however, was a match for the siege, relying partly on good fortune and 
partly on his generalship, and the city escaped the dangers that sur- 
rounded it, although the situation was critical.**3l 


* For this was the name of the man who first discovered this strategy 
against the barbarians. 


** I thought it superfluous to go through all this, since Caesar has 
told everything that happened there in his own writings, and anyone 
who picks them up can also appreciate his great literary skill. 
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(3) When now the East seemed quiet and everyone was talking about 
Caesar's achievements, Constantius became terribly depressed with 
jealousy, and stung by the prosperity in Gaul and Spain, he invented 
excuses gradually and imperceptibly to reduce Julian's forces and de- 
prive him of his rank. So he sent him an order to despatch two 
legions of the soldiers in Gaul, ostensibly because he needed their 
help. (4) Julian, oblivious of his plan and anxious not to antagonise 
him, immediately obeyed. He nevertheless exercised the greatest care 
in Gaul: the army increased continually, and the barbarians even on the 
frontiers were so cowed that they did not dream of making war.?? Then 
Constantius demanded that Caesar send more legions, and when this re- 
quest was granted, not long after requisitioned four troops of cavalry, 
which Caesar signalled to prepare to depart immediately. 


9. Julian was at this time staying at Parisium, 2° a little town in 
Germany.?9 The soldiers, ready to march, were supping late at night 
near the imperial quarters. They were totally unaware of the plot 
against Caesar until certain military tribunes discovered the truth 
about the designs against him and unobtrusively distributed anonymous 
notes among the troops. In these they described how Caesar, whose 
generalship had enabled virtually everyone to win victories against the 
barbarians, and who always fought like a private soldier without priv- 
ilege, was in grave danger from the emperor, who was gradually stealing 
away his troops, unless they combined to prevent the soldiers' de- 
parture. (2) When some of the soldiers read the notes and informed 
the rest of what was happening, all were inflamed with rage.  Thereupon 
they rose from their drinking in uproar, and going to the imperial 
quarters with the cups still in their hands, they burst open the doors 
without ceremony and led Caesar forth. Raising him aloft on a shield, 
they declared him Imperator Augustus and forced a crown onto his head.? 


(3) Julian was indeed distressed at what had happened, but realised 
there was no safety in undoing it, since Constantius did not abide by 
oaths or agreements or any other human pledge. Nevertheless, he de- 
cided to try him, so he sent ambassadors saying that his elevation had 
been contrary to his own wishes and judgement, and that if he would 
pardon him, he was content to have the honour of Caesar alone and to 
put aside his diadem. (4) . Constantius flew into such a fit of rage 
and arrogance that he told the ambassadors that, if Julian wanted to 
live, he must renounce the rank of Caesar as well as the emperorship, 
and,thus degraded to private rank, submit himself to the emperor's 
pleasure: only in this way would he escape the terrible punishment his 
audacity deserved.?9 When Julian heard this from the envoys, he openly 
showed his religious opinions by declaring outright in the hearing of 
all that he would rather entrust himself and his life to the gods than 
to Constantius' assurances.?? (5) Henceforth Constantius' enmity to 
Julian was clear to everyone and he prepared for a civil war. Julian, how- 
ever, was displeased at how things had turned out, realising that if 
he fought the man who had given him the position of Caesar, he would 
gain a reputation with many people for being ungrateful. While he was 
thus engrossed in considering every possibility in his anxiety to avoid 
a civil war, the gods revealed the future to him in a dream; (6) for 
while staying at Vienna" he dreamed that the Sun showed him the stars 
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and spoke these verses: 


‘When Jupiter reaches the edge of noble Aquarius, and 
Saturn comes to Virgo's twenty-fifth degree, then emperor 
Constantius, king of Asia, will reach the hateful, painful 
end of sweet life.' 


(7) Heartened by this dream, he devoted himself as usual to public 
360/1 business, and since it was winter time, took the necessary précautions 
with the barbarians, so that if he should have to undertake any other 
business, Gaul would be quite secure;"*! at the same time, while Con- 
stantius was still in the East, he prepared to anticipate his attack. 


361 10. It was full summer by the time he had settled with the barbarians 
over the Rhine. Some of them he compelled to behave,others he con- 
vinced through their past experience to prefer peace to war. Then he 
organised his army as if for a long march, and after appointing political 
and military officials in the cities and on the frontier, #2 he led his 

June army to the Alps. (2) On arriving in Rhaetia,* he built river boats to 
take three thousand men down the Danube, and ordered twenty thousand 
to make for Sirmium by land.*3 (3) And because they rowed continually 
with the current and had the aid of the Etesian winds, he reached 
Sirmium on the eleventh day. When people heard that the emperor had 
arrived, almost everyone thought that Constantius had come, but when 
they understood that it was Julian, all were amazed and compared the 
event with an apparition. 


When not long after the army that had followed him from Gaul arrived, 
he wrote to the Senate and armies in Italy that the cities would be safe 
now that he was emperor. (4) And since Taurus" and Florentius," the 
consuls of that year and supporters of Constantius, fled from Rome as 
soon as they heard that Julian had crossed the Alps and reached Pan- 
nonia, he ordered that these consuls be described in documents as exiles. 
He showed kindness, however, to all the cities which he came to as 
he hurried on his way and gave everyone reason to expect well of him. 

He also wrote to the Athenians, Lacedaemonians and Corinthians, explain- 
ing the reasons for his coming." 


ll. While he was at Sirmium, ambassadors were sent from all over 
Greece, to whom he gave appropriate answers and granted their reasonable 
demands. Then he marched forward with his Gallic army and another which 
he raised at Sirmium itself and from the legions stationed in Pannonia 
and Moesia. Arriving at Naissus, he consulted the seers concerning his 
next move, and since the omens showed that he should stay there some 
time, he did so, at the same time carefully observing the period revealed 
in his dream. (2) And when the movements of the stars seemed to coin- 
cide with this, a band of horsemen from Constantinople came to him at 

Nov.3 Naissus to say that Constantius was dead and that the armies summoned 
Julian to be sole emperor.'? 


* Where the Danube rises which flows through Noricum, Pannonia, 
Dacia, Thracian Moesia and Scythia until it discharges into the 
Black Sea. 
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Accepting what the gods had bestowed on him, Julian advanced on his 
journey. When he came to Byzantium, everyone received him with joyful 
acclamations, calling him fellow citizen and darling, since he was born 
and reared in this city, and showed him every respect as the author of 
great future benefits to mankind. (3) He attended to civil and military 
matters: he allowed the city to have a senate just as at Rome; ® built a 
large harbour as a protection for ships exposed to the south wind, and a 
curved stoa leading to the harbour; *9 and established a library in the 
imperial stoa, where he deposited all his books. Then after Staying 
ten?lmonths at Byzantium, he prepared for the Persian war, and appointed 
Hormisdas and Victor?? as Magistri and entrusted the military tribunes 
and the troops to them, while he went on to Antioch. (4) It is unneces- 
sary to relate with what restraint and discretion the soldiers undertook 
this march; for it was unlikely that they would do anything improper 
with the emperor Julian at their head.)? When he came to Antioch, the 
people welcomed him kindly, but being naturally fond of shows and more 
given to luxury than serious pursuits, they were put off by his sense 
and moderation in all things. He shunned the theatre and seldom watched 
races for the whole day,?" which led them to say (5) harsh, hurtful 
things about him. Thereupon he had his revenge, not by really punishing 
them but by composing a very urbane speech?» about them and their city, 
which contains so much bitterness and irony that it serves as a uni- 
versal reproach to the people of Antioch. They repented of their -mistakes, 
however, and the emperor did as much as he properly could for the city, 
by handing over to them a great number of senators who had inherited 
this position from their father and as many again who happened to be 
born to senators' daughters, a privilege which few cities possess. 

Then, after many other good and just arrangements, he began preparations 
for the Persian war. 


12. At the end of winter, he assembled his army and, sending it 
ahead in an orderly fashion, left Antioch, in spite of unfavourable sac- 
rifices.°8 I know why this was, but I will pass over it in silence. On 
the fifth day he reached Hierapolis,?? where all the ships, both war and 
transport, from Samosata and the other places down the Euphrates were to 
assemble, and putting Hierius,9Ü the commander of an infantry legion, in 
charge of them, sent him on ahead. (2) He himself stayed only three days 
in Hierapolis, before advancing to Batnae,9! a little town in Osrhoene, 
where the inhabitantsÜ? crowded out to meet him, presenting him with a 
crown and joyfully welcoming him to their town. He gladly accepted their 
hospitability and attended to necessary business before going on to Car- 
rhae. (3) From there, two roads lay ahead, one across the Tigris, via 
Nisibis and into the satrapy of Adiabene, the other over the Euphrates 
via Circesium.* While the emperor was considering which of these two 
ways he ought to use for the crossing, 93 intelligence was brought of a 
Persian raid on Roman territory. (4) The camp was thrown into confusion 
by this, but the emperor realised that they were robbers more than any- 
thing else, who carried off whatever they could lay their hands on and 


* A fortress enclosed by the rivers Aboras and Euphrates, and right 
on the borders of Assyria. 
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then departed. So he decided to leave an adequate guard on the Tigris 
districts, lest, when the whole force marched along the other road with 
him to attack the Persian empire, the Persians should harm Nisibis and 
all the district round about when they found it quite undefended. (5) 
Accordingly he decided to leave there eighteen thousand infantry9" under 
the command of Sebastianus$? and Procopius, © while he himself crossed 
the Euphrates with the main force, but he divided his army in two, so 
that if the enemy appeared they would be resisted on all sides and would 
not fearlessly overrun everything in their path. 


13. After making these arrangements at Carrhae,* he wished to review 
the army from some vantage point and admire the legions of infantry and 
the troops of horse, sixty-five thousand men in all.99 so leaving Car- 
rhae, he quickly passed through the intervening garrisons to Callinicum, 
and thence arrived at Circesium, which I have previously mentioned, 
where he crossed the Aboras river and sailed down the Euphrates. (2) 
The soldiers bringing provisions followed him and embarked when ordered; 
for now the fleet had arrived. There were six hundred wooden ships and 
five hundred of skin, as well as fifty war-ships and a number of pon- 
toons, to provide, if necessary, bridges for the infantry to cross 
rivers. (3) Many other vessels followed, bringing food for the army, 
wood needed for siege equipment and some siege-engines already con- 
structed.9? The admirals were Lucianus"? and Constantius.” His forces 
being thus disposed, the emperor, seated on a dais, addressed them all 
in the appropriate way, and rewarded each soldier with one hundred and 
thirty pieces of silver."? Then he began the invasion of Persia. Vic- 
tor was magister peditum and Hormisdas and Arinthaeus”? were magistri 
equitum.** 


14. Now that the emperor entered Persian territory, the cavalry was 
positioned on the left wing, and part of the infantry accompanied it on 
the right along the bank of the river, while the rest of the army fol- 
lowed some seventy stades behind. The beasts of burden, carrying heavy 
armour and other equipment, were in the middle with their attendants, so 
that they would be safe with the army around them on all sides." After 
thus arranging his forward march, Julian decided to send ahead fifteen 
hundred men under Lucillianus to see if any enemy were approaching openly 
or lying in ambush. (2) Then moving forward sixty stades, he came to a 
place called Zautha,?? and thence went on to Dura.***” There a great 
number of deer?? appeared, which the soldiers shot and feasted on. Then 
marching on for four days, he came to a place called Phathousa, opposite 
which in the river was a fortified island”? held by a large garrison. 


s Which is on the border of the Roman empire and Assyria.®? 


x* (4) I have spoken of Hormisdas before. He was a Persian prince, 
who, wronged by his brother, fled to the emperor Constantine and 
was considered worthy of the highest honours and appointments be- 
cause of his proven loyalty. 


*** Where were the ruins of a city which was now deserted; here also 
was the tomb of the emperor Gordian, 78 
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(3) Lucillianus was sent over with a thousand of his scouts to besiege 
it, and while it was still dark they went unnoticed, but when light 
came they were observed by one of the defenders, who had come out for 
water. This discovery produced an uproar inside, and all the Persians 
got up onto the wall. The emperor then crossed to the island with his 
Siege-engines and part of his force and promised those inside that if 
they gave up themselves and the fort, they would escape certain death. 
(4) When they complied, he sent the men with the women and children 
into Roman territory® with an escort of soldiers. Their leader 
Pusaeus®! was given the office of tribune and henceforth, after testing 
his faithfulness, Julian considered him a close friend. 


15. Continuing some way from here, he came upon another island in the 
river where there was a very strong fort.°2 The emperor attacked it 
and found it quite impregnable, whereupon he demanded that its defenders 
surrender and not run the risk of a sack, and when they promised that 
they would follow others' example, he went on. (2) He passed by other 
forts, satisfied with similar promises; for he did not want to waste 
time on trifles, but to devote himself to the main issue of the cam- 
paign. 83 After several days' march, he came to Dacira,*?* which the 
soldiers found deserted. They plundered the great stores of corn and 
a vast quantity of salt, and after killing a few women left behind, 
razed the place so low that to look, one would never think there had 
been a town there. (3) And on the opposite shore, along which the army 
marched, was a spring gushing asphalt. Then he reached Sitha 85 Megia, 
and the city of Zaragardia, ® where there was a high stone platform 
known to the inhabitants as 'Trajan's Tribunal’. (4) The soldiers 
easily plundered and burnt the town, then rested that day and the next. 


The emperor, amazed that the army had come so far without meeting any 
hostility from the Persians either in ambush or in the open, sent out a 
group of scouts with Hormisdas, since he had a very accurate and detailed 
knowledge of the country. (5) He and his men nearly perished, however, being 
saved unexpectedly by mere chance; for the Surena**98 planted an ambush 
in a certain place and waited for Hormisdas and his soldiers with the 
intention of surprising them when they came by. (6) And indeed the 
Persians’ hopes would have been realised, had not the Euphrates over- 
flowed its usual course and prevented Hormisdas' party crossing, thereby 
delaying their journey. The next day the Surena and his accomplices in 
the ambush revealed themselves and Hormisdas' men wheeled about and en- 
gaged them, killing some and putting others to flight. They then re- 
turned to the main force. ® 


16. Advancing further, they came to a canal of the Euphrates which 
both extends as far as Assyria and traverses the whole country up to 
the Tigris. 90 Here the soldiers met with sticky mud and marshes, in 
which terrain the horses especially were in difficulties. As for the 
men, their armour prevented their swimming the canal, and they could 
not wade across because of the depth and mud. Thus they were ina 


* A town on the right as you sail down the Euphrates. 


** This is thetitle of a Persian officer. 
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terrible quandary over what to do; (2) and what made the danger even 
greater was the sight of the enemy armed with arrows and sling-stones 
on the opposite bank blocking their way. When no-one else could 
discover a way out of their imminent danger, the emperor, who was very 
wise in all things and had considerable military experience, decided to 
order the fifteen hundred men under Lucillianus detailed for scouting 
to attack the enemy from behind and create a diversion and in this way 
allow the rest free passage over the canal. (3) For this purpose, he 
also sent out With an adequate force the magister Victor, who waited 
for nightfall so that his departure would not be seen by the Persian 
army, and then went on so far that the enemy could not see what was 
happening even in daylight before he crossed the river to look for 
Lucillianus' force. 


17. Since he found no enemy anywhere as he advanced, he called 
loudly to his countrymen and summoned them by trumpet blasts. When 
they met as he intended, Lucillianus joined with Victor's force and 
attacked the enemy unexpectedly from the rear.9?! (2) They, being 
caught off guard, were either killed or put to headlong flight, and 
after the success of his stratagem, the emperor crossed the river un- 
hindered. After ferrying over the cavalry in boats there, and the in- 
fantry in vessels found all along the river ,22 he continued his march, 
expecting no immediate hostility, (3) until he came to a city called 
Bersabora.?3 He surveyed its size and the strength of its position; for 
it was enclosed by two circular walls and the acropolis in the middle 
had its own wall as well, resembling in a way the segment of a circle, 
to which there was a steep road from the inner wall of the city. (4) 
On the western and southern sides of the city there was a winding, 
crooked exit, while on the northern side, they had diverted a broad 
channel from the river, which served both as protection and as a water- 
supply for the inhabitants. (5) On the east, it was enclosed by a deep 
ditch and palisade of strong timber, with great towers along the ditch 
built of baked bricks bound with asphalt on the lower half and of the 
same bricks bound with gypsum in the upper half. 


18. The emperor decided to take this city by siege and encouraged his 
troops, who obeyed with great enthusiasm. The inhabitants of the city 
then thought fit to come to terms with the emperor, one moment asking 
that Hormisdas be sent to discuss peace with them, the next abusing him 
as a deserter, a fugitive and a betrayer of his country. The emperor 
was understandably furious at this, and bade all his men look to their 
work and eagerly apply themselves to the siege. (2) And each hastened 
on with his allotted task until the inhabitants found that they were 
unable to defend the walls and fled to the acropolis.. When the emperor 
saw this, he sent his soldiers into the now deserted city and, after 
pulling down the walls and firing the houses, they set up siege-engines 
in the ruins of the city and fired arrows and stones at those on the 
acropolis. When, however, the citizens continually repelled the be- 
siegers with the same weapons and there was great slaughter on both 
sides, the emperor, either through his own ingenuity in adapting himself 
to the town's situation, or by drawing on his considerable experience, 
constructed the following engine. ? (3) He fastened four enormous tim- 
bers together with iron in the shape of a square tower, and placing this 
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next to the wall of the acropolis, gradually increased its height until 
finally it was as high as the wall; then up into this he sent archers 
and slingers. The Persians, attacked now on all sides by both the be- 
siegers and those stationed in the engine, resisted for a time but ended 
up promising to surrender the acropolis if they were offered reasonable 
terms by the emperor. (4) It was agreed that all the Persians within 
should be given safe conduct through the Roman lines and each should 
receive a sum of money and a cloak if they surrendered the acropolis. 
When this agresment was effected, about five thousand men, including 
Momoseirus? the general, were set free; this was not counting those 
who had been able to escape across the river in small boats. (5) When 
the soldiers searched the captured acropolis, they found an immense 
quantity of corn, all kinds of arms and engines, and a great mass of 
furniture and other baggage. Most of the corn was loaded onto the ships 
to maintain the army, the rest they divided among themselves on top of 
their public allowance. (6) Those arms which were suitable for Roman 
warfare were given to the soldiers, but those suitable only for Persian 
use were either burned or thrown into the river. As a result, no small 
glory was added to the Romans' reputation, since a great city, the 
greatest in Assyria after Ctesiphon, and one very well fortified, had 
been overwhelmed in just two days. The emperor, therefore, to show his 
affection for the army, praised them fittingly in a speech and gave each 
man one hundred pieces of silver. % 


19. After this, the Surena came out of an Assyrian town with a large 
force and attacked the scouts, who were incautiously preceding the Roman 
army. He killed one of their three leaders and some of his soldiers, 
routed the rest, and captured a military standard bearing the figure of 
a dragon, such as the Romans are accustomed to carry in battle. (2) On 
learning this, the emperor was enraged and violently attacked the 
Surena's men, routing as many as were able to flee, and recapturing the 
standard taken by the enemy. Then going immediately to the town in 
which the Surena had hidden his men for the attack on the scouts, he 
stormed and burned it. As for the leader of the scouts, because he had 
abandoned the standard to the enemy and preferred his own safety to Roman 
pride, he relieved him of his belt of office, and henceforth held him, 
and those who shared his flight, in disgrace." 


(3) Advancing further and crossing the river, he came to a place?8 
near the city of Phissenia. Around its wall was a ditch, which although 
very deep, the Persians had filled with water, most of which they drew 
from the neighbouring stream called the King's River.?? The Romans 
passed by this city, because they did not expect any hostility from it, 
and came to where the going was wet because of an artificial marsh. The 
Persians thought that by digging a channel and filling it from the river, 
they could make it impossible for an army to pass. (4) Nevertheless, 
with the emperor at its head, the army followed, wet to the knees, con- 
sidering it shameful not to follow his example. At sunset the army 
camped here, while the emperor commanded some soldiers and engineers to 
follow him. By cutting down trees and wood they bridged the channels, 
and by tipping earth into the marshes they filled in the deep places and 
widened the narrow parts. Then he returned and easily led the army 
through!00 until he reached Bithra,!01 where there was a palace and 
dwelling big enough to accommodate the emperor and his army. 
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20. Advancing from there, he took the same trouble to lead his army 
and make the way more bearable. Thus he brought them all through until 
he came to a place where there were no houses, only a grove of date 
palms in which vines were growing up to the tops of the trees, present- 
ing the iectaere of the fruit of the palms mixed with bunches of 
grapes. 10 Here he spent the night before going on the next day. (2) 
Approaching too near a certain fort,!93 he almost received a mortal 
wound. One of the Persians from the fort rushed at him and swung his 
sword at the emperor's head, but he foresaw the blow and placed his 
shield on his head to deflect it. (3) The soldiers fell on the Persian 
and killed him and all his companions, except for some who slipped 
through and escaped back to the fort. Enraged by their daring, the 
emperor surveyed the fort and circled it to see whether it was preg- 
nable.!Ü^ (4) While he was thus occupied, the Surena unexpectedly 
confronted the men who had stayed behind in the date-grove, hoping to 
capture their pack animals and baggage and at the same time to divert 
the emperor, as soon as he heard what was happening, from the siege of 
the fort, but he was cheated of both these intentions because the em- 
peror gave the fort's capture high priority. (5) Nearby were a populous 
city called Besuchis and many other forts, whose inhabitants had aban- 
doned their own homes on the grounds that they did not offer adequate 
protection and had, save those who had fled to Ctesiphon or were hiding 
in the thickest part of the grove, congregated in the fort besieged by 
the emperor. He therefore applied himself with greater determination 
to the work. Meanwhile, that part of the army released for scouting or 
reinforcement in case of attack not only repulsed its opponents, but also 
killed some and drove others in headlong flight, thus allowing the em- 
peror to continue the siege in safety. The scouts did not spare even 
those who fled into the marshes in the grove: some were killed, others 
taken prisoner. 


21. Those besieged in the fort, however, repelled their attackers with 
all sorts of missiles, and since they did not have stones within, they 
shot balls of lighted asphalt which easily found their aim, being fired 
down at the masses below. (2) And although the Roman soldiers were at a 
disadvantage in comparison to the assistance the enemy received from 
their elevated position, they did not forget their bravery or military 
training. They bludgeoned the enemy with fist-sized stones and missiles, 
fired not only from bows but also from engines constructed to strike two, 
three or more people at once. (3) And as the fort stood on a hill, forti- 
fied with two walls and sixteen large towers and surrounded on all sides 
with a deep ditch, which at one point brought in drinking water for the 
fort, the emperor bade the soldiers tip filling into the ditch and on 
this raise a mound level with the towers. (4) In another place, he de- 
cided to dig under the walls towards the middle of the inner wall, with 
the intention of attacking the enemy from a mine. As, however, the 
enemy hindered those raising the mound by a hail of missiles, the 
emperor took over the main battle, devising various defences against 
both the arrows and fireballs, while he entrusted the tunnelling and 
mound-building to Nevitta!5 and Dagalaiphus .}06 (5) He then gave soldiers 
and cavalry to Victor and ordered him to comb the area as far as 
Ctesiphon, so that if there should be any attempt to divert the emperor 
from the siege, it could be thwarted by Victor's men; at the same time 
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he could make the ninety stades of road to Ctesiphon easier for Julian 
and his army by building bridges and links. 


22. After thus dividing the responsibilities among his officers, he 
placed one of his rams against a gate and broke it down. Seeing, however, 
that those in charge of tunnelling were careless in their work, he dis- 
missed them in disgrace for their remissness, and put others in their 
place. (2) He then brought a second ram against another gate, and when 
this gave way under the assault, a messenger announced that the men in 
charge of tunnelling from the ditch to the city had finished and were 
ready to rush forth.* (3) The emperor, however, restrained their on- 
Slaught while he ordered an engine to be quickly brought up against 
another gate, where he placed his whole army as well, to convince the 
enemy that he would capture the fort with that engine on the following 
day, thus preventing the Persians from ever suspecting a mine. (4) So 
when everyone in the fort was intent on beating off the engine, those 
in charge of the mine dug through the remaining earth to the surface and 
came out in the middle of a house. Although it was late at night, there 
was a slave-girl grinding wheat, whom the first man out struck and 
killed because she was going to cry out.108 This man's name was Super- 
antius, a famous man in the legion of the Victores; then came Magnus ,!09 
and third Jovianus, 110 the primicerius notariorum, followed by many 
more. (5) With the opening gradually widening, they all poured into 
the middle of the city, whence they ran to the wall and completely sur- 
prised the Persians who were singing national songs in praise of their 
king's valour and abusing the Roman emperor's vain undertaking, declar- 
ing that he would sooner capture Zeus' palace than their fort. (6) The 
Romans now fell on them, and striking all within reach, pushed them off 
the wall and killed them. The rest they pursued and killed in various 
ways, sparing neither women nor children, except those they wanted as 
captives. Anabdates, the commander of the garrison, was captured with 
his guards, numbering about eighty, as he ran through the fort, and was 
brought to the emperor, his hands tied behind him. (7) Now that the 
fort was taken and everyone slain, regardless of age and except a few 
who were unexpectedly saved, the army set about plundering its contents. 
When everyone had helped himself to all available booty, they razed the 
wall to the ground by bringing up many engines, and burned and pulled 
down the houses, so that it looked as if the town had never existed. 


23. Continuing his march, he passed by other unimportant forts until 
he came to an enclosure called the King's Chase. This was a large area, 
enclosed by a wall and planted with all kinds of trees, and in which 
were all sorts of wild animals. These had plenty of food supplied for 
them, and they provided facilities for the king to hunt at will. (2) 
When Julian saw this, he ordered the wall to be broken down in many 
places, and the game was shot by the soldiers as it ran out. While 
still in the same neighbourhood, he found a palace magnificently deco- 
rated in the Roman manner which he heard was built by the Romans. This 


* There were three legions involved: the Mattiarii, Lanciarii and 
Victores. 107 
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he left alone and would not allow the tribunes to despoil any of its 
contents, out of respect for its reputedly Roman construction. l}? 


(3) From there, after passing by several forts, the army came toa 
city called Meinas Sabath, !12 thirty stades from the city previously 
called Zochasa and now Seleucia./!3 The emperor and most of his army 
camped nearby, while scouts went ahead and stormed the city. The next 
day while the emperor was inspecting the walls, he saw several bodies 
hanging on stakes in front of the gates. (4) The inhabitants told him 
that these were the relatives of someone who had been accused of betray- 
ing the city when the emperor Carus had taken it. 114 Thereupon Anab- 
dates, the garrison commander, was brought to trial, on a charge of 
having often misled the Roman army on pretence of assisting it in the 
Persian war, and now he was accused of maligning Hormisdas to a great 
many people, calling him a traitor and the cause of this expedition 
against the Persians. He was convicted of these crimes and executed. 


24. As the army advanced, Arinthaeus searched the marshes where he 
found many men whom he took prisoner.!16 Here, for the first time, the 
Persians rallied their forces and attacked the scouts ahead of the army, 
but they were quickly routed and glad to flee to the nearest city for 
safety. On the opposite bank of the river, however, the Persians at- 
tacked the servants charged with looking after the pack animals and 
various others with them; some were killed, others taken alive. The 
army was depressed by this, the first loss they had sustained.!!? 


(2) Moving on from there, they came to a huge canal which the people 
roundabout say was dug by Trajan on his Persian campaign. The river 
Narmalacha runs into this and then discharges into the Tigris. The 
emperor decided to clear and examine it, to provide a passage for his 
ships into the Tigris, and if possible, to build bridges for the army 
to cross. 


25. While this was under way, a mass of Persians, both cavalry and 
infantry, gathered on the opposite bank to prevent any attempted cross- 
ing. Perceiving the enemy's preparations, the emperor was provoked to 
sail over against them, and angrily ordered his troops to embark, (2) 
but seeing that the other bank was higher and had a wall along it,* 
they said they were afraid of the arrows and fireballs which would be 
fired down on them. When the emperor insisted, however, two ships full 
of soldiers went across, which the Persians instantly showered with 
flaming arrows and set ablaze. (3) Because the army was so terrified, 
the emperor cunningly covered his mistake by saying ,"They have made the 
crossing safely and captured the other bank, This is shown by the fire 
in the ships which I specially ordered the soldiers to light as a sign 
of victory." (4) So immediately, just as they were, they all embarked 
and crossed over. And when they came to where they could wade, they 
leaped down into the water and, engaging the Persians hand to hand, not 
only gained possession of the bank but also captured the two ships 
which had crossed earlier and were now half-burnt, and rescued the 


* Originally built as a fence for the royal pleasure ground but now 
serving as a wall. 
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surviving soldiers. (5) The armies then fell upon each other and the 
battle lasted from midnight until noon next day, until finally the 
Persians gave in and fled headlong, with their generals leading the 
flight. These were Pigraxes, second only to the King in birth and re- 
nown, Anareus and the Surena himself. (6) The Romans and Goths pursued 
them as they fled and killed many, taking vast quantities of gold and 
silver, ornaments of all kinds worn by men and horses, silver beds and 
tables - whatever they found left in the generals’ camp. (7) In that 
battle twenty-five hundred Persians fell, but only seventy-five Romans. 
yet to some extent the army's victory celebration was dampened by the 
magister Victor's having been wounded by a catapult. 


26. The next day the emperor very confidently sent his army across 
the river Tigris, and the third day after the battle he himself crossed 
with his guard, 119 Coming to a place which the Persians called Abuzatha, 
he stayed there five days. (2) Reviewing the march ahead, he decided, 
rather than continuing to send his army along the river, to go inland, 
since there was now no reason for them to rely on their ships. With 
these considerations in mind, he informed the army of his plan and bade 
them burn the fleet, (3) which they did, except eighteen Roman ships 
and four Persian, which were carried along on wagons to be used as the 
need arose. The remainder of their march had to be made a little above 
the river. 120 Coming to Noorda, they halted there, and many Persians 
were captured and killed. (4) Then advancing to the river Durus, 
they crossed it by bridge, only to find that the Persians had burnt all 
the fodder in the country so that the Roman animals would starve, and 
that, whereas previously they had organised themselves into many com- 
panies with the intention of awaiting the Romans who they thought were 
few, they had now combined into one army. The Romans therefore retreated 
to the river bank. (5) And when the scouts who preceded the army engaged 
a section of the Persians, Macamaeus, although unarmed,in his zeal 
attacked and slew four, before a number of them turned on him together 
and struck him down. His brother, Maurus, seeing his prostrate body 
surrounded by Persians, dragged it away and killed the man who had struck 
him first. And he did not give up, although himself wounded, until he 
brought his brother back still alive to the Roman army . 122 


27. When they came to the city of Barsaphtha, they again found the 
forage burnt by the barbarians. A party of Persians and Saracens! was 
sighted but immediately disappeared, without waiting even to get a look 
at the Roman army. By gradually congregating, the Persians gathered 
themselves into a large body so that the Romans were led to believe that 
they intended to attack their pack animals , (2) but when the emperor, 
the first to don his breastplate, ran forward ahead of the whole army, 
the Persians did not stand their ground but decided to flee to places 
they knew 125 Going on, he came to a village called Symbra, between 
two towns called Nisbara and Nischanadalbe.1?9 (3) The Tigris runs be- 
tween these two places, but there was a bridge which allowed easy and 
continuous contact between their inhabitants; this, however, the Persians 
burnt down to prevent the Romans using it to harass both as they pleased. 
Hereabouts, the Persian forces were defeated as soon as they appeared by 
the scouts foraging ahead of the army, while the army, finding bountiful 
provisions in the village, took what sufficed for their needs and 
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destroyed all the rest. 


(4) In between Danabel? and Synce, the Persians fell upon the army's 
rear guard and killed many men, but they fled because their own losses 
were heavier and they came off worse in various ways. In this battle 
died a noble satrap named Daces.*127 


28. When the enemy saw them approaching the city of Accete, 128 they 
began to burn the crops in the district, but the Romans rushed up to 
put out the fire and took what was left of the produce.l?9? (2) Going 
on further, they came to the village of Maronsa, 130 where the Persian 
forces again attacked their rear guard and killed, among others, 
Vetranio the tribune ...1?! who fought bravely. Some ships also were 
captured, which fell into the enemy's hands because they lagged far 
behind the army. 132 (3) Passing through several villages, they arrived 
at Tummara , 133 and there they regretted having burnt all their ships; 
for the pack animals, worn out by such a long journey all through enemy 
country, were unable to carry their provisions, and the Persians had 
collected all the produce they could and stored it away in the most 
fortified places to prevent the Roman army making use of it. At this 
juncture, the Persian army appeared and joined battle, but the Romans 
were much superior and killed many Persians. 


(4) A little before noon the next day, after organising themselves 
into a large force, the Persians unexpectedly attacked the rear of the 
Roman army. The Romans, though disorganised and confused by the sudden- 
ness of the attack, fought back vigorously, with the emperor, as usual, 
going about encouraging the troops. 


29. During the hand to hand engagement, he at one moment visited the 
tribunes and centurions, at another mixed with the common soldiers. And 
at the very height of the battle he was wounded by a sword, 34 and being 
laid on his shield was hurried to his tent, where he lasted till mid- 
night. At the time of his death, he had almost entirely destroyed the 
Persian empire. 


(2) As long as the emperor's death was concealed, the Roman army was 
so victorious that fifty of the greatest satraps fell, as well as an 
untold number of ordinary Persians. Even when the emperor's death 
became known, and many visited the tent where his body lay, some Romans 
still fought on and defeated their enemies. Some forces from a Persian 
garrison engaged Hormisdas' men, (3) and a sharp battle occurred in 
which Anatolius, }35 commander of the court forces, whom the Romans call 
Magister Officiorum, was killed. Salustius, the praetorian prefect, 
fell from his horse and was almost killed by the enemy who were upon 
him, except that one of his attendants dismounted and provided him with 
an easy means of escape. With him fled the two legions of the emperor's 
retinue whom they call Scutarii; (4) out of those who turned to flight, 
only sixty men, mindful of their own and the Romans’ honour, risked 
death until they captured the garrison from which the Persians were 


* Earlier sent on an embassy to the emperor Constantius to discuss 
peace and an end to the war. 
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attacking the Romans with apparent success. After the enemy lay in wait 
for them for three successive days, the defenders were saved when a 
large part of the Roman army fell on the besiegers. 


30. Thereupon, at an assembly of officers and soldiers, a council was 
convened to appoint a proper successor as emperor, since without a 
supreme commander, they could not escape the dangers that beset them in 
the middle of enemy territory. And by common vote, Jovianus was de- 
clared emperor, 36 son of Varronianus,!37 the Comes Domesticorum. 


(2) These were the events up to Julian's death. Then Jovian donned 
the purple and put on the diadem and marched for home. When he reached 
the fort of Suma, 138 the Persian cavalry attacked him, bringing up many 
elephants as well, and worsted his right wing where the Joviani and 
Herculiani were posted.* (3) At first, they were overwhelmed by the 
elephants' strength and many fell in their flight, but when the Persians 
rode their elephants as well as their horses against them, they came to 
rising ground where the Roman baggage carriers were; these now shared 
the danger and fired on the Persians from above, wounding some of the 
elephants, which as usual charged off trumpeting in pain, disorganising 
the cavalry. As a result, the elephants were killed by the soldiers as 
they fled and many men died in the actual battle. (4) As well, three 
Roman tribunes, Iulianus, Maximianus and Macrobius, fell fighting nobly. 
And when they were searching through the bodies they found that of Ana- 
tolius, to whom they gave as honourable a burial as circumstances 
permitted in the midst of enemy territory. 139 


They went on for four days, harassed on all sides by the enemy, who 
pursued them when they saw them marching forward, but fled whenever the 
Romans turned on them.!4® when they had an opportunity, therefore, they 
decided to cross the Tigris, (5) and tying wine skins together to make 
a kind of bridge, they used them to float across. When they gained the 
opposite bank, then the generals and the rest crossed safely. "l Even 
so the Persians would not leave them alone but followed them so closely 
all the way with a large army, that the Romans were in continual danger, 
oppressed by both unfavourable circumstances and scarcity of provisions. 


31. Although the Roman army was in dire straits, the Persians called 
a peace parley, sending the Surena and other powerful men as envoys. 
Jovian reacted favourably to the peace negotiations and sent Salustius, 
the praetorian prefect, and Arinthaeus and, after some discussion, a 
thirty years' peace was signed. It was agreed that the Romans should 
give back to the Persians the provinces of Zabdicena, Carduena, Rhemena 
and Zalena, as well as the forts around them, numbering fifteen, with 
their inhabitants, lands, and animals.  Nisibis, however, was to be sur- 
rendered without its inhabitants, who were to be shifted where the 
Romans pleased. (2) The Persians also took away most of Armenia, allow- 
ing the Romans to keep only a small part. When the truce was concluded 
on these terms and confirmed by contracts on both sides, the Romans were 


* The names of these legions were given by Diocletian and Maximian: 
they bear their surnames of Jovius and Herculius respectively. 
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allowed to march home in peace, and they destroyed nothing in Persian 
territory, nor were they the victims of Persian ambush. * 142 


33. When peace was made with Persia as I have told, Jovian came home 
with his army unharmed by the Persians, but lost many of his men on the 
march through enemy country because he was beset by the difficulty of 
the terrain and lack of water. So he sent Mauricius," a tribune, to 
bring food for the army from Nisibis and to come back as far as pos- 
sible to meet them with it. Others were sent to Italy to announce 
Julian's death and his own elevation. (2) When with difficulty and 
after much distress he reached Nisibis,l*5 because it had been sur- 
rendered to the enemy, he would not enter the city but camped in the 
open outside the gates. The next day he received crowns and supplica- 
tions, with all the inhabitants beseeching him not to forsake them or 
to atrange their barbarisation after they had lived for so many years 
under Roman laws. (3) They said it was disgraceful that while Constan- 
tius, who had undertaken three Persian wars and been defeated in all of 


* 32. Having arrived at this part of my history, it has occurred to me 
to go back to earlier times and see if ever the Romans promised to 
give up any of their conquered territories or in short suffered any 
one else to possess anything once they had brought it under their 


74-66 control.!' (2) Lucius Lucullus humbled Tigranes and Mithradates and 


BC first made everything as far as central Armenia, and Nisibis and the 
adjacent forts, part of the Roman empire. Pompeius Magnus 


66-62 crowned all his achievements by confirming Rome's possession of these 


through the peace he made. (3) And when the Persians were again 
restless, the senate chose Crassus as general with full powers ; he 
remains a blot on the Roman reputation to the present day, because 
he was captured and killed by the Persians. Antonius then took over 


36-31 the command, but being in love with Cleopatra, paid little attention 


BC to the war, and died after behaving in a way unworthy of the Roman 
name. Even after suffering these reverses, however, the Romans did 
not lose one of these places, (4) nor, when their constitution 
changed to a monarchy and Augustus established the Tigris and 

AD Euphrates as the limits of the Roman empire, was this territory 

243- abandoned. Long afterwards, when Gordian campaigned against the 

4 Persians and died in the middle of a hostile land, not even after 
this victory could the Persians wrest away any of what the Romans had 
won, and the same applied when Philip became emperor and made a most 
Shameful peace with Persia. (5) Not long after, when the Persian fire 
was oppressing the east and the great city of Antioch was taken and 
the Persian army had crossed as far as the Cilician Gates, the 

260 emperor Valerian marched against them and, despite his capture by 
the Persians, this still did not give them confidence to take over 
these parts. (6) Only the death of the emperor Julian was sufficient 
to make us lose them, and that so irrevocably, that to this day the 
Roman emperors have not been able to recover any of them. Indeed, 
they have gradually lost more provinces, as some gained their inde- 
pendence, others surrendered to the barbarians, and others have been 
generally depopulated, This will be shown by events as my history 
progresses. ! 3a 
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them, 1^5 had retained Nisibis and had exerted every effort to save it, 
even when it was besieged and in extreme danger, Jovian under no such 
pressure had handed over the city to the enemy and brought the Romans 

a day such as they had never seen before, on which they were forced to 
countenance the surrender of such a great city and country to the 
enemy. (4) On hearing this the emperor offered as an excuse the agree- 
ments he had made. Then Sabinus, the leader of their senatorial order, 
supplemented the people's pleas by explaining that they were not seek- 
ing money for a war against the Persians or outside assistance, but that 
they would defend themselves in any war with their own bodies and re- 
sources and that, when they were victorious, they would again be Roman 
subjects and obey their commands as before. (5) And when Jovian still 
maintained that he could not contravene the agreements, the citizens 
begged and beseeched him not to deprive the Roman empire of such a 
bulwark. 


34. They accomplished nothing, however, save the emperor's departure 
in a temper. The Persians were anxious to take over the provinces, forts 
and this city in accordance with the treaty. The inhabitants of those 
provinces and forts who could not escape submitted to the Persians, to 
do what they liked with them, but the Nisibians gained time for their 
withdrawal, and almost all emigrated to Amida, with a few living in 
other towns. (2) There was widespread sorrow and regret because each 
city thought that it was exposed to Persian attack now that Nisibis had 
been surrendered to them. The people of Carrhae were so grief-stricken 
at the news of Julian's death they killed the messenger and piled a 
great cairn of stones on his body. 147 Such was the upheaval caused by 
the death of one man. 


(3) Jovian marched quickly through the cities, which were so overcome 
with grief and gloom that they could not bring themselves to offer any 
cheer of pleasure, contrary to their usual practice. Accompanying the 
emperor to Antioch was the imperial guard, while the whole army attended 
Julian's body, which was taken to Cilicia and buried in a royal tomb in 
a suburb of Tarsus.l"? and this inscription was written on the tomb: 


'Having left the swift-flowing Tigris, Julian lies here, 
both a noble king and a valiant spearman.' 


35. Laying claim now to the rule of the whole empire, Jovian, among 
other matters, sent his father-in-law Lucillianus, Procopius, and the 
next emperor, Valentinian, to the armies in Pannonia to tell them of 
Julian's death and how he had been proposed as his successor. (2) 

As soon as the Batavi at Sirmium, left there to guard the city, heard 
this, they killed Lucillianus for being the bearer of such bad tidings, 
without regard for his relationship to the emperor. Procopius they dis- 
missed unharmed out of respect for Julian's kindred, while Valentinian 
escaped death at their hands only by flight. 150 (3) Jovian had now left 
Antioch and was on his way to Constantinople, when he was suddenly taken 
ill at Dadastana in Bithynia and died,!5! after ruling only eight months 
and before he had been able to do anything useful for the state. 


36. A council was convened to choose the necessary successor as 
emperor, and although there were various discussions about many people, 
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both among the soldiers and the officers, Salustius, !52 the praetorian 
prefect,was unanimously elected, He excused himself, however, on account 
of his old age and said that he would not be able to cope with the present 
crisis. They then asked that his son should be emperor, (2) but the 
father told them that he was too young among other reasons for the 
burdens of such a position. Thus they missed choosing the best man of 
his time. So they voted for Valentinian, a native of Cibalis in Pan- 
nonia, who was an experienced soldier but quite uneducated. (3) In 
spite of his absence they sent for him, and the state was without a 
ruler for a few days. Joining the army at Nicaea in Bithynia, he took 
over the emperorship and marched forward. 
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Book IV 


l. Events up to the death of Jovian and the choice of his successor, 
Valentinian, were related in the previous book. On his way to Constan- 
tinople, Valentinian! was struck by illness which excited his bad- 
tempered nature to even greater cruelty and fits of insanity, so that 
he falsely attributed his sickness to some witchcraft contrived by 
Julian's friends. Accusations were made against certain famous people, 
but were prudently dismissed by the praetorian prefect, Salustius. (2) 
When his sickness abated, Valentinian left Nicaea and came to Constan- 
tinople. Here the army and other friends urged him to choose a 
colleague, so that if ever a crisis occurred he would have an assistant 
and they would not suffer as they did on Julian's death. He took their 
advice, and after much deliberation chose his brother, Valens, out of all 
the possible candidates, because he thought that he was most trust- 
worthy. So he declared him his colleague.” 


2. While they were both at Constantinople, those who were intriguing 
against Julian's friends relentlessly spread rumours at court that the 
latter were plotting against the emperors, and continually incited the 
irrational mob to clamour to the same effect. The emperors, who hated 
Julian's friends on other counts, were now brought to hate them all the 
more, and contrived senseless charges against them. (2) Valentinian was 
especially malicious to the philosopher Maximus, 3 remembering an 
indictment the latter had brought against him in Julian's reign that he 
was profaning the laws of the gods by his Christian religion. (3) For a 
while, however, civil and military concerns diverted their attention, and 
they set about appointing governors for the provinces and deciding who 
should be entrusted with control of the imperial court. All who had 
been given governorships or other offices by Julian were relieved of 
them, (4) including Salustius, the praetorian prefect; only Arinthaeus 
and Victor continued in their old office as Magistri Militum. Anyone 
who was anxious to win office in fact gained it; there was only one 
rational thing the emperors did: if any of these officials was found 
guilty on just charges, he was punished without any chance of pardon." 


3. When this was all arranged, Valentinian decided, after the division 
of the empire with his brother, to hand over to him the East (as far as 
Egypt, Bithynia and Thrace), while he himself took over Illyricum, and 
crossed into Italy to keep the cities there under his control, together 
with the provinces beyond the Alps, Spain, the island of Britain and 
the whole of Africa.) (2) With the empire thus divided, Valentinian 
began to rule more responsibly, duly promoting magistrates, and being 
very strict in the exaction of taxes? which supplied the army with pro- 
visions. And when he decided to introduce some legislation,’ he began 
at home, so to speak, and made nocturnal sacrifices illegal with the 
intention of hindering the mysteries by this law, (3) but when Prae- 
textatus,8 proconsul of Greece and a man distinguished by every virtue, 
said that this law would make life unbearable for the Greeks if it was 
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intended to prevent the divinely prescribed practise of the most sacred 
mysteries which were the bond of human society, he abandoned the pro- 
posal and allowed everything to be done according to original national 
custom. 


(4) The barbarians beyond the Rhine, who feared the Roman name as 
long as Julian lived and were happy to be left in peace in their own 
territory, marched out of their country to make war on the Romans as 
Soon as they heard of his death.? (5) When Valentinian learned of this, 
he organised his forces - infantry, cavalry and light-armed troops - 
and put the necessary garrisons into the towns on the Rhine; 10 he was 
not completely lacking in military skiil.!! 


4. Valens, however, was beset by troubles on all sides. Owing to 
his previously inactive life and sudden accession, he could not bear 
the burdens of office. And the Persians, excited by greed over the 
truce with Jovian, made fearless raids now that they possessed Nisibis 
and by throwing the eastern cities into confusion forced the emperor to 
oppose them.!? (2) And just as he left Constantinople, Procopius' re- 
volt broke out. 


Because Procopius was a relative, Julian had entrusted part of his 
army to him and ordered him to go with Sebastianus through Adiabene to 
meet him as he advanced against the enemy from a different direction. 
And he gave him an imperial robe, for some reason known only to them- 
selves. (3) Then when evil spirits changed the situation and Jovian 
ascended the throne after Julian's death, Procopius immediately rushed 
to hand over to Jovian the imperial clothing given him. He admitted 
his reasons for accepting it, and begged to be released from military 
service and to be allowed to retire and devote himself to farming and 
private business. This request was granted, and he went to Caesarea in 
Cappadocia with his wife and children, having decided to live at that 
place because he had wealthy estates there. 


5. It was during his stay here that Valentinian and Valens were 
elected emperors. Having previously been suspicious of him, they im- 
mediately sent agents to arrest him. He gave himself up and told them 
to take him where they wanted, if only they would first allow him to 
speak to his wife and see his children. (2) When they consented, he 
prepared a feast for them and,as soon as they were drunk, escaped with 
his whole family to the Black Sea, where they embarked and crossed to 
the Tauric Chersonese. He stayed here some time, but seeing that the 
people were quite untrustworthy and fearing that they would betray him 
some day to his pursuers, he put himself and his family on board a 
passing merchant ship and arrived in the evening at Constantinople, (3) 
where he lodged with an old friend.!? Then, considering the state of 
the city after the emperor's departure, he plotted to usurp power. 

This was how his attempt began. There was a eunuch called Eugenius, 
lately expelled from the imperial palace and not at all favourably dis- 
posed to the emperors. (4) Finding he was very rich, Procopius won his 
friendship by identifying himself and explaining his arrival and plans. 
When the eunuch agreed to collaborate in all his undertakings and to 
lend him whatever money he needed, he took the first step in this 
venture by bribing the city guard, which consisted of two legions. }5 
(5) Arming slaves as well and gathering a large body of men, many of 
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them volunteers, without much trouble, he sent this mob into the city 
late at night and aroused all the people, who.came out of their 
houses and gazed at Procopius as if he were a king out of a play. 16 


6. Since the whole city was in complete uproar and anyone who might 
have known what to do was distracted by the unexpectedness of what had 
happened, Procopius seemed to have escaped the notice of most people 
and thought he might establish himself in power if he laid low for a 
while. (2) So arresting Caesarius,!? whom the emperors had appointed 
prefect of the city, and Nebridius, !8 Salustius' successor as praetorian 
prefect, he forced them to communicate his ideas to the subjects of the 
empire, being careful to keep them apart to prevent their contriving any 
plot. (3) After forming these plans, he came resplendent to the palace, 
and mounting a rostrum outside, he filled everyone with hopes and fat 
promises, then went inside to look after the rest of his affairs. 9 


Since the new emperors had divided the army between them, and the 
soldiers were in disorder and changing from place to place at the emper- 
or's command, Procopius thought he ought to send agents to the troops 
to bring over as many as possible to his side.29 (4) This was easily 
done by gifts of money to the men and their officers, and amassing a 
considerable army, he prepared for an outright attack. Accordingly, he 
sent Marcellus?! with a force to Bithynia against Serenianus?? and his 
imperial cavalry in the hope of destroying him. (5) And when they fled 
to Cyzicus, Marcellus overwhelmed it through his superiority on both 
land and sea, and Serenianus, who had fled to Lydia, was caught and 
executed. 


7. Procopius was elated by this success and gradually built up his 
forces so that, in the opinion of many people, he was already a match 
for the emperors. Legions of both Romans and barbarians had joined his 
side, influenced by the fact that he was a relative of the emperor 
Julian and had campaigned with him in all his arduous wars. (2) And 
now the chieftain of the Scythians over the Danube, who had been 
approached by some leading men, sent him ten thousand young allies.?? 

This was not the only barbarian nation which joined him in his attempt. 
Deciding, however, that he was not yet able to engage both emperors at 
once, he preferred to fight the nearer one and then consider his next 
move. (3) While Procopius was thus occupied, the emperor Valens, 

hearing of the rebellion while he was in Galatia near the Phrygian border, 
was terrified and filled with consternation, but when Arbitio^' urged him 
to take heart, he organised the forces he had with him and sent messengers 
to inform his brother of Procopius' plans. (4) Valentinian, however, re- 
fused to send help to a man who could not look after his own half of 

the empire.25 So Valens prepared for battle and appointed Arbitio com- 
mander of the Procopian campaign. When the armies were about to join 
battle, this man outwitted the rash Procopius by winning over as many 

of his men as possible, from whom he learned his intentions. 


366 8. The emperor and Procopius marched towards each other and the 

Spring armies met at Thyatira. Procopius' side almost had the upper nana which 
would have conferred control of the empire on him, and Hormisdas, ? 
son of the Persian of the sape name, seemed to have overcome his 
opponents. (2) .Gomarius, > another of Procopius' Magistri, had, however, 
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taken into his confidence all Procopius' men who were favourable to 
the emperor's cause. In the midst of the battle he shouted out the 
name Augustus and signalled all his men to do likewise, whereupon all 
Procopius' troops went over to Valens. ` 


May 26 (3) After this victory, Valens moved to Sardis and thence into 
Phrygia, finding Procopius at Nacoleia. And there again Agilo, 2% 
another of Procopius' Magistri, collaborated with Valens who was vic- 
torious. He captured the usurper and not long afterwards Marcellus as 
well, both of whom he put to death.?? (4) He was especially angered to 
find in Marcellus' belongings an imperial robe given him by Procopius, 
and savagely attacked everyone, searching out not only the usurper's 
supporters but also his confidants or anyone who simply heard something 
and did not instantly report it. (5) The victims of the emperor's 
wrath in his severe and unjust attacks were both the actual rebels and 
the completely innocent relatives or friends of the conspirators. 


9. This was the situation in the part of the empire allotted to 
Valens. Meanwhile, the emperor Valentinian, who was staying in the pro- 
vinces beyond the Alps, was exposed to great and unexpected dangers; 
for the whole of Germany remembered its sufferings at the hands of 
Julian as Caesar, but as soon as it learned of his death, it shook off 
the fear imposed on it and, resuming its natural boldness, made a con- 
centrated and united attack on the provinces of the Roman empire. 

(2) When the emperor engaged them, there was a sharp battle in which the 
barbarians were victorious and put the Roman army to headlong flight. 
Valentinian decided not to escape danger by flight but to bear his ill 
fortune; later,however, he sought out those who, by beginning the rout, 
were responsible for his defeat. (3) After a strict enquiry, the legion 
of the Batavi was blamed, and he commanded the whole army to assemble in 
full armour, as if to hear some speech of general interest, but he 
inflicted life-long shame on those who fled first and commanded that the 
Batavi be stripped of their arms and suffer in addition the punishment 
of being sold as runaway slaves for public deportation. (4) They all 
prostrated themselves on the ground and begged that the army should be 
freed of such shame, promising that they would show themselves men 
worthy of being called Romans, whereupon he bade them prove this by their 
actions. Getting up and arming themselves as necessary, they left the 
camp and resumed the battle with such enthusiasm that few barbarians 

out of their vast numbers got safely home. So ended the war against the 
whole of Germany. 


10. After Procopius' death, the emperor Valens executed many men and 
confiscated the property of still more. His intention to campaign 
against the Persians was prevented by a band of Scythians from across 
the Danube who disturbed the Roman frontier. Having sent an adequate 
force against them which stopped their advance and compelled them to 
give up their arms, Valens resettled them in some towns on the Danube, 
ordering that they be under surveillance, but not in chains. These 
were the men the Scythian chieftain had sent as allies to Procopius, 
(2) and when he asked the emperor for their repatriation, saying that 
they had been sent in answer to an embassy from a man then in power, 
the emperor Valens turned a deaf ear; he said they had not been de- 
spatched to him, nor had they been captured because they were friends, 
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but rather because they were enemies. This was the reason for the 
renewal of the Scythian war.°2 (3) When the emperor saw that they in- 
tended to attack the Roman frontiers, and had already very swiftly 
congregated for this purpose, he drew up his army along the bank of 

the Danube, and stationing himself at Marcianopolis, largest of the 
Thracian cities, paid special attention to the training of his soldiers 
and ensured that they did not lack any provisions. (4) He appointed 
Auxonius 33 praetorian prefect and retired Salustius, who had already 
exercised this office twice, on account of his age. Although a serious 
war was impending, Auxonius was just in the collection of taxes and 
allowed no-one to be oppressed beyond what was reasonable and necessary. 
He conveyed the soldiers' provisions on a large fleet of transports 
through the Black Sea to the mouths of the Danube, and thence by means 
of river boats stored them in the towns along the river to facilitate 
the supply of the army. 


ll. This was done while it was still winter. At the beginning of 
spring the emperor left Marcianopolis, and taking the troops guarding 
the Danube, crossed into enemy territory and attacked the barbarians. 
(2) They did not dare engage in hand-to-hand combat, but hid in the 
marshes, whence they made secret raids. So he ordered his men to stand 
their ground, while he assembled all the servants and baggage attendants 
and promised to pay a fixed amount to anyone who brought in a barbarian's 
head. (3) Excited by hope of profit, they all immediately entered the 
woods and marshes and killed anyone they found,receiving the agreed sum 
when they produced the heads of the slain. So many were destroyed in 
this way that the rest asked the emperor for peace. (4) Their request 
was granted, and a treaty was made which was not dishonourable for the 
Romans: they were to retain what they previously possessed with full 
security and the barbarians were forbidden to cross the river or to 
enter Roman territory at all. After making this peace, he returned to 
Constantinople, where he appointed Modestus?* to succeed the praetorian 
Prefect who had died. This done, he hurried off to the Persian war. 


12. While Valens was engaged in preparations, the emperor Valentinian, 
after successfully handling the German situation, thought he ought to 
ensure the future security of the Gallic provinces. So levying a vast 
army of young men, both barbarians living near the Rhine and farmers 
from the Roman provinces, he enrolled them in the legions and trained 
them so thoroughly for war that, through fear of their drill and ex- 
perience, none of the people beyond the Rhine disturbed the Roman cities 
for nine whole years. 


(2) About this time, a certain Valentinianus?? was banished for some 
crime to the island of Britain where he set himself up as usurper, but 
lost both his life and his power. Then the emperor Valentinian was 
struck by an illness which almost cost him his life. On his recovery, 
his courtiers gathered round him and urged him to declare his successor, 
to prevent a political crisis if anything happened to him. Thus per- 
suaded, the emperor declared his son, Gratian, co-emperor in spite of his 
extreme youth, 6 


13. Such was the situation in the west. Meanwhile Valens set off 
for the east against the Persians as he originally intended. 37 
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Advancing leisurely, he offered help where necessary to the cities which 
sent envoys to him and made many other proper arrangements, priding 
himself on the easy way he granted reasonable requests. (2) Coming to 
Antioch, he very carefully prepared for the campaign, passing winter in 
the palace there. With spring, he advanced to Hierapolis, whence he 
led his army against the Persians, and when winter came returned to 
Antioch. Thus the war against the Persians dragged on, but while 

the emperor was at Antioch, some strange events began in the following 
way. (3) Among the imperial notaries was a certain Theodorus, of good 
birth and education but young and, because of the rashness of youth, 
easily influenced for the worse by the attentions of flatterers. Some 
such misled him into believing that they were very learned and able to 
tell the future through some power of divination they possessed. To 
find out who should be emperor after Valens, they had set up a tripod 
which indicated the future to them by some rite. They claimed that the 
letters th, e, o and then d, appeared in the tripod, which virtually 
proved that Theodorus would come to power after Valens. Excited by 
this nonsense, he became extremely anxious to associate with beggars 
and sorcerers and consult them about the future, until he was reported 
to the emperor and suffered a fitting penalty for his trouble. 


14. As well as this, there was the following incident.  Fortunat- 
ianus;? the Comes Rerum Privatarum, ordered that one of his soldiers, 
whom he was trying for sorcery, be tortured; under pressure of his suf- 
fering, he named others as accomplices.  Thereupon, because some of 
those implicated did not come under the jurisdiction of the former 
judge, the trial was transferred to Modestus, the praetorian prefect, 
and the commission proceeded to investigate everyone. (2) The em- 
peror became extremely angry, and suspecting all the most celebrated 
philosophers and men of letters as well as various honoured men at 
court, he accused them all of conspiring against himself." There was 
universal grief and unhappiness (3) because the prisons were full of 
innocent men and those on the roads outnumbered those left in the 
cities. Those detailed to guard the men unjustly detained admitted that 
they were too few to guard them securely and that they were afraid the 
prisoners, being superior in numbers, would forcibly break out. (4) 
Informers did not run any risk, being forced only to accuse others, 
while those condemned without legal proof suffered death or confisca- 
tion of property and left their wives, children and other relatives in 
dire need. The aim of these various sacrileges was to collect a for- 
tune for the treasury. 


15. The first famous philosopher to die was Maximus, followed by 
Hilarius of Phrygia,* Simonides, Patricius of Lydia and Andronicus of 
Caria. These were all men of the highest learning, condemned out of 
jealousy rather than by a just vote. (2) Anarchy was so widespread that 
informers and the mob simply broke into homes at random, looted what 
property they found and handed over the people to their appointed 
executioners without any trial. The arch-criminal was Festus," given 


* for clearly interpreting some obscure oracle. 
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to every kind of cruelty, whom the emperor sent as proconsul to Asia, 
so that no educated person might be left alive. And his plan succeeded; 
for Festus, having sought them all out, killed those he found without 
trial, and forced the rest to flee the frontiers. This was the result 
of the calamity which befel the cities because of the charge concerning 
Theodorus. 


16. In the belief that he had managed the German war successfully, 
Valentinian was very oppressive in his demands for taxes, exceeding 
the usual exactions. His excuse was that the extent of military expen- 
diture forced him to spend money from the treasury. (2) Having thus 
earned everyone's hatred, he became even more severe than before, and 
did not enquire if magistrates refrained from accepting bribes, but 
envied those with a reputation for a blameless life. To speak frankly, 
he was quite a different person from when he began to rule."? (3) On 
this account, the Africans, who could not bear the avarice of the 
commander in Mauretania,"? bestowed the purple on Firmus and declared 
him emperor. * The news of this naturally disturbed Valentinian. He 
immediately ordered legions to leave their garrisons in Pannonia and 
Upper Moesia and sail to Africa, (4) whereupon the Sarmatians and Quadi, 
who bore an old grudge against Celestius, the garrison commander there, 
invaded Pannonia and Moesia."?  Celestius had deceived their chief 
with sworn promises and then treacherously killed him while he was at 
supper. The barbarians, therefore, using this as an excuse for their 
invasion, laid waste the country around the Danube and carried off 
anything they found outside the cities. (5) The Pannonians were 
exposed to the barbarians' plundering, because of the soldiers' care- 
lessness in guarding the cities; indeed, the latter caused no less 
damage than the barbarians to the towns on the river. (6) Moesia, 
however, suffered no harm, because the commander Theodosius 9 stood 
firm and repelled the attackers.* 


17. Valentinian found this news so intolerable that he marched from 
Gaul into Illyricum, with the intention of making war on the Quadi and 
Sarmatians.  Merobaudes" was appointed Magister Militum on account of 
his pre-eminent military experience. (2) And. when winter lasted longer 
than usual, the Quadi sent ambassadors with unreasonable demands, at 
which Valentinian was so infuriated that he did not survive his 
frenzied anger; the blood rushed down to his mouth and choked him. 

His death occurred after he had been in Illyricum almost nine months, 
in the twelfth year of his reign. 


18. After his death, a thunderbolt struck Sirmium, burning the palace 
and the market; interpreters considered this an inauspicious portent 
for public affairs."? And earthquakes occurred in some places: (2) 
Crete, the Peloponnese, and the rest of Greece were severely shaken and 
many cities were destroyed. Athens and Attica, however, were spared, 
and they say the reason for their preservation was this: Nestorius, the 


* He was renowned for this victory and afterwards became emperor, but 
this will be related in its proper place. 
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hierophant at this time, had a dream in which he was told to honour the 
hero Achilles” with public sacrifices in order to save the city (3) 
but when he informed the magistrates of this vision, they thought he 
was foolish and senile and took no notice of what he said. He turned 
it over in his own mind, however, and under the influence of divine 
thoughts, he fashioned an image of the hero in a small shrine which he 
set up under the statue of Athena in the Parthenon.?! so when he made 
the customary sacrifices to the goddess, at the same time he did for 
the hero what was decreed by law. (4) In this way he carried out the 
advice of his dream, and when Greece was afflicted by earthquakes, only 


the Athenians were saved, and the whole of Attica shared in the hero's 
benefits.* 


19. After Valentinian's death, the tribunes Merobaudes and Equitius, Ÿ 
seeing that Valens and Gratian were far away, one in the East and the 
other left behind by his father in western Gaul, suspected that the 
barbarians beyond the Danube might attack while the West lacked an 

Nov.22 emperor. So they sent for Valentinian's young son,**who was not far 
away with his mother,?" and led him to the palace clothed in purple, 
though he was scarcely five years old.95 (2) Gratian and this young 
Valentinian divided the western empire between them in accordance with 
the views of their advisers:*** Gratian was allotted the Gallic prov- 
inces, the whole of Spain and the island of Britain, while they 
decided Valentinian should have Italy, Illyricum and the whole of 
Africa. 


376 20. A succession of wars beset the emperor Valens on all sides. 
First the Isaurians "**ravaged the cities in Lycia and Pamphylia, and 
although they could not capture the walls, they carried off everything 
outside them. (2) When the emperor, who was still at Antioch, sent 
against them what he considered to be an adequate force, the Isaurians 
fled with all their plunder into the most rugged part of the mountains, 
so that the soldiers were unable through laziness to follow them or 
otherwise to allay the misfortunes which had befallen the cities.57 


(3) Meanwhile, a barbarian tribe previously unknown suddenly appeared 
and attacked the Scythians across the Danube. These were called Huns, ***** 


* You may learn, the truth of this from the account of Syrianus the 
philosopher, ?? who wrote a hymn to this hero. I have added this 
because of its relevance to our present theme. 


** Born from his wife who was previously married to Magnentius. 

eae The emperors did not have absolute power because of their youth. 

TEER Known variously as the Pisidians, the Solymi, and the mountain 
Cilicians, and whom we shall discuss more precisely when we come 
to them.96 


KERAN They are either those who ought to be called royal Scyths; or 
the snub-nosed, weak people who Herodotus says live near the 
Ister; or perhaps they crossed from Asia to Europe, since I 
have found an account of how the Cimmerian Bosporus was formed 
into land by the mud brought down by the Tanais, thus affording 
them a land passage from Asia into Europe. 
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(4) And coming with their horses, wives, children and wagons, they 
attacked the Scythians who lived over the Danube. 59 They were 
totally incapable and ignorant of conducting a battle on foot* but by 
wheeling, charging, retreating in good time and shooting from their 
horses, they wrought immense slaughter. 60 (5) By doing this contin- 
ually they reduced the Scythians to such a plight that the survivors 
left their homes which they surrendered to the Huns, and fleeing 
across to the opposite bank of the Danube, begged to be received by 
by emperor and promised to carry out the duties of faithful and loyal 
allies. (6) When the garrison commanders®! in the cities on the Danube 
referred this request to the emperor, Valens allowed them to enter the 
empire if they first gave up their arms.9? The tribunes and other 
commanders therefore crossed over in order to escort the unarmed bar- 
barians into Roman territory, but all they did was select good-looking 
women, pursue mature boys for disgraceful purposes, and seize slaves 
and farmers. By devoting themselves only to these activities and 
neglecting whatever was conducive to public good, they carelessly 
allowed most of the barbarians to cross with their arms undetected. 
(7) These, as soon as they set foot in Roman territory, remembered 
neither their petitions nor their oaths , 63 and Thrace and Pannonia 

as far as Macedonia and Thessaly were filled with barbarians plunder- 
ing everything in their path, 65 


21. With the empire threatened by this grave danger, messengers 
rushed to tell the emperor what had happened. He settled with the 
Persians as best he could and leaving Antioch marched into Thrace via 
Constantinople to make war on the revolting Scythians.** 


22. The emperor Valens, seeing the Scythians plundering all Thrace, 
decided to send against the Scythian cavalry first the Saracens®’ he 
had brought with him from the east,who were expert cavalry men. (2) 
At the emperor's order, they left the gates of Constantinople in 


* How could they be otherwise, when they cannot plant their feet 
firmly on the ground, but live and sleep on horse-back? 


** As the army and the emperor were setting out, they saw this portent: 
(2) The body of a man was lying on the road, looking as if it had 
been whipped from head to foot. He was quite motionless except for 
his open eyes which stared at all who approached. And when he gave 
no answer at all to those who asked who he was, whence he came or 
who had done this to him, they thought it was some portent and 
showed him to the emperor as he passed by. When he asked him the 
same questions he was equally speechless. He could not be con- 
sidered alive because the whole body was motionless, yet he was not 
completely dead because the eyes seemed well.... Suddenly the 
portent vanished. (3) Those present did not know what to think, but 
skilled interpreters concluded that it foretold the future con- 
dition of the state: that the empire would continue to be beaten and 
whipped like a dying man, until finally it perished through ill- 
treatment by magistrates and governors. And indeed, if we take 
everything into account, we will see that this prophecy was 
accurate. ®® 
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small groups, and impaling the straggling Scythians on their lances, 
brought back the heads of many each day. Since the speed of their 
horses and the impact of their lances were difficult for the Scythians 
to withstand, they decided to counteract the Saracens by stratagem, and 
set up an ambush in some hollows, outnumbering the Saracens three to 
one. (3) This plan was thwarted, however, because the Saracens, owing 
to the speed and manageability of their horses, escaped whenever they 
saw a group of Scythians approaching, but whenever the Saracens 
caught the Scythians unawares, they killed them with their lances and 
there was such slaughter that they gave up and wanted to cross the 
Danube and submit to the Huns rather than be utterly destroyed by the 
Saracens. When they left the area around Constantinople, the emperor 
had room to bring his army forward. (4) While he was considering how 
he ought to conduct the campaign, threatened by such a horde of bar- 
barians and depressed by the poorness of his own commanders - he 
shrank from dismissing them in the present shaky state of affairs, yet 
was at a loss as to whom to transfer the command, since no-one seemed 
worthy of it - Sebastianus arrived in Constantinople. He had left the 
West because the emperors there, owing to their nonage, were not able 
to think for themselves, and were controlled by the slanders of the 
eunuch chamberlains.9? 


23. When Valens heard of his arrival, knowing his military and 
political skills, he appointed him. Magister Militum and entrusted him 
with the command of the whole war. (2) And considering the indiscipline 
and complete laxness of the tribunes and soldiers, and how they were 
trained only for flight and for effeminate and unworthy desires, he 
asked for two thousand soldiers of his own choosing. He realised it 
was not easy to take over command of a mass of men used to weak 
officers, but that it was fairly easy to train a few and restore their 
effeminacy to manliness; besides, it was better to risk a few men 
rather than the whole army. (3) Thus he persuaded the emperor to grant 
his request, and chose the men he wanted not from those trained for 
cowardly flight, but from some recent recruits who were of sound body 
and moreover seemed to him, a good judge of men's characters, to be 
suitable for any task. He immediately tested each of them and remedied 
their deficiencies by continual discipline, praising and rewarding the 
obedient, but unmercifully castigating recalcitrants. (4) And when 
their military training was complete, because he placed the highest 
value on his army's safety, he captured walled cities, and from these 
repeatedly ambushed and attacked the barbarians as they foraged.  Some- 
times he killed them when he caught them loaded down with plunder and 
took their booty for himself, other times he slew them when they were 
drunk or washing in the river, (5) but when in this way he had de- 
Stroyed the greater part of the barbarians and the rest refrained from 
foraging for fear of him, he excited extreme envy against himself. 

This led to hatred and finally he was slandered before the emperor by 
the court eunuchs, who were incited by those deprived of their command. 
(6) And then when the emperor was thus converted to an unreasonable 
suspicion of him, Sebastianus told him to stay in the capital and not 
advance any further, saying it was not easy to conduct an open war with 
such a numerous enemy. It was better to prolong it with manoeuvres and 
ambushes until, weakened by lack of provisions, they either surrendered 
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or retreated from Roman territory,preferring to give themselves up to 
the Huns rather than suffer the pitiful đestruction usually resulting 
from a famine. 


24. Although Sebastianus advised this course of action, his opponents, 
eager for the emperor to advance with his whole force, encouraged the 
last to go to war, saying that the barbarians were almost all de- 
stroyed and he was close to an easy victory .®9 This worse counsel 
prevailed, since Fate was guiding events to disaster, and the emperor 
led his whole army to battle in complete disarray. (2) The barbarians 
met them without hesitation and won an easy victory: the battle was 
almost a total massacre. The emperor fled with a few followers to an 
unwalled village. The enemy therefore piled wood all around it which 
they ignited, incinerating both those who had taken refuge there and 
the usual inhabitants. The emperor's body was never found. 


(3) The position seemed hopeless. Victor, the Magister Equitum, 
escaping from the danger with some of his men, rode through Macedonia, 
Thessaly and Moesia to Pannonia to tell Gratian what had happened and 
of the loss of the emperor and the army. (4) Gratian was not very 
grieved at his uncle's death, since there had been some ill-feeling 
between them, but seeing that he could not govern the empire alone,* 
he chose Theodosius as his co-emperor. He came from the city of Cauca 
in Callegia in Spain, and was an aggressive and skilful commander. 
Gratian appointed him to rule Thrace and the East, while he himself 
went to western Gaul to see if he could settle matters there. 7! 


25. While Theodosius stayed at Thessalonica, many people streamed in 
from everywhere on public and private business and, after obtaining 
appropriate replies to their requests from the emperor, went away 
again, 72 Because many of the Scythians beyond the Danubef* under pres- 
sure from the hordes of Huns who had taken their homes from them, had 
crossed the river and were troubling cities within the Roman empire, 
the emperor Theodosius prepared for a full-scale war.’3 (2) The whole 
of Thrace was now occupied by the above-mentioned peoples and the gar- 
risons in the cities and forts there did not dare go even a short 
distance outside the walls, let alone engage the enemy in the open. Now 
Modares*** ™ without the barbarians seeing him, led his soldiers up a 
level, deep-soiled hill which was extensive itself and overlooked wide 
plains. There he learned from his scouts that the whole enemy force 
was lying drunk in the plains below the hill after having availed itself 
of the delicacies in the fields and the unwalled villages. Thereupon 
he quietly ordered his men, armed only with swords and shields and 
disdaining heavier armour, to abandon the usual fighting in close order 
and attack the barbarians while they were paralysed from their indulgence. 


* Thrace was occupied by the barbarians and Moesia and Pannonia were 
being disturbed by the barbarians there, while the peoples over 
the Rhine attacked Roman cities without hindrance. 

** I mean the Goths, the Taiphali and such peoples as previously lived 
among them. 

*** One of the Scythian royal family who had recently defected to the 
Romans and had been appointed Magister Militum because of his 
loyalty. 
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(3) Thus shortly before dawn the soldiers attacked the barbarians and 
slaughtered all of them, some not even knowing what was happening, 
others dying in various ways as soon as they found out. When none of 
the men WAS. left alive, they plundered the bodies, before turning 
their attention to the women and children. They captured four thousand 
wagons and as many prisoners as could be carried in them, apart from 
those who accompanied them on foot and had a rest by changing places. 
(4) Thus the army took advantage of Fate's opportunities, and the 
situation in Thrace, where disaster had been imminent, was quiet for a 
while, the barbarians there having been destroyed. 


26. The East, howevaynearly suffered utter ruin for the following reason. 
When the Huns, as I have described,7? attacked the peoples living 
beyond the Danube, the Scythians, unable to stand their onslaughts, 
asked the then emperor Valens to allow them into Thrace, promising to 
fulfil all the duties of allies and subjects and to perform any service 
the emperor might ask of them. (2) Swayed by this appeal, Valens ad- 
mitted them, thinking that he would have sufficient guarantee of their 
loyalty if those of their children who had not yet attained maturity 
were to live in another country. So he sent a great nunber of the 
young children to the east and appointed Julius/9 whom he thought wise 
enough for both these tasks, as their educator and guardian. (3) The 
young barbarians were distributed through the cities to prevent their 
collecting together in such numbers that they might have an opportunity 
for rebellion or conspiracy away from their families. So they lived in 
the cities and were grown to maturity before they heard what had hap- 
pened to their kinsmen in Thrace. (4) Irate at this, as many as were 
in each city assembled and secretly sent word to those in the others 
that they intended to revenge their parents and kinsmen by an attack on 
the cities. (5) Julius heard of this movement among the barbarians, 
but was at à loss what to do, although he was apprehensive at the bar- 
barians' eagerness for their project and the ease with which they might 
accomplish it. He resolved not to tell the emperor Theodosius of their 
design, both because the latter was then in Macedonia, and because, more- 
over, he himself had been appointed to his post,not by Theodosius, but by 
Valens and was as yet scarcely known to the new emperor. (6) So he 
wrote privately to the senate at Constantinople, which authorised him to 
do whatever he thought necessary. He then removed the threat to the 
cities in the following manner. He assembled all the military officers 
and bound them by oath before revealing his plan. (7) When they heard 
what had to be done, they spread word to the barbarians in each city 
that the emperor wished to reward them with lavish gifts and to give 
them money and land as well to increase their goodwill towards himself 
and the Romans, (8) wherefore they were summoned to assemble in their 
capital cities on a set day. The barbarians were so pleased with these 
promises that their anger abated and they abandoned their plans for the 
destruction of the cities. They waited for the appointed day, then 
flocked to where they were ordered to meet. (9) On the arranged signal, 
the soldiers, who had occupied the roofs overlooking the market-places, 
fired stones and arrows down on the barbarians until they were wiped 
out. Thus the cities in the east were freed from danger. 


27. Thus ended, thanks to the shrewdness of his Magistri, the 
calamities in the East and Thrace. The emperor Theodosius was still 
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living in Thessalonica and seemed very accessible to those who had an 
audience with him, but having begun his reign with luxury and care- 
lessness, he disorganised the leading magistracies and increased the 
magistri militum. (2) Whereas previously one had been appointed for 
the cavalry and one for the infantry, he now split those duties among 
more than five, and burdened the public treasury with extra provisions, 
in that it no longer had to supply only two but more than five, each 
of whom received as much as each of their two predecessors. He also 
exposed the soldiers to the avarice of more commanders; (3) for each 
of them wanted to make not just a proportion but as much profit out of 
the provision-dealing over the soldiers' allowances as when there were 
only two magistri. And this was not all: he increased the decurions, 
centurions and tribunes to double their previous number, while the 
soldiers received none of their pay from the treasury. 


28. Ali this was caused by the emperor's carelessness and unreason- 
able greed. He introduced such expense to the royal table that, because 
of the quantity and lavishness of the food, vast legions of cooks, cup- 
bearers and other servants were established. Indeed, if anyone wished 
to total them all he would need a large ledger. (2) And why should I 
mention the number of eunuchs in the imperial service, and how most 
of them, especially the most handsome, disgraced magistrates at will 
and had control of the whole government, influencing the emperor as 
they wished?’® This would only further extend my history, when I must 
explain the causes of the ruin which resulted from this. (3) Then, as 
it happened, by squandering public money on worthless men he naturally 
became impoverished, and so he offered provincial commands for sale to 
those who applied, without any regard for reputation or ability: the 
highest price offered was the best qualification. (4) Money-changers 
and usurers and others who practise the most sordid professions could 
be seen in the market-place bearing the insignia of magistracy and 
handing over the provinces to the highest bidder. 79 


29. With such a change for the worse in the state, the army soon 
diminished and became virtually non-existent, while the cities were 
drained of money both by excessive taxes inflicted on them®? and by 
magistrates’ greed. Whoever did not pander to their insatiability found 
himself caught up in vexatious proceedings, and magistrates all but de- 
clared that they must recoup what they had paid for their office. (2) 
For this reason, therefore, those who lived in the cities were wasted 
by both poverty and the magistrates' wickedness and led a wretched and 
pitiful life wut they prayed to God that they might find deliverance 
from such afflictions since they were still allowed to frequent the 
temples and worship the gods according to ancient custom. 8! 


30. When the emperor Theodosius saw the army much depleted, he 
allowed any of the barbarians beyond the Danube who wished to do so to 
come to him, promising to enrol the deserters in the legions. Many 
accepted this agreement and joined the Roman soldiers, with the idea 
that as soon as their numbers increased they could easily attack and 
gain complete control. (2) The emperor, seeing that the deserters were 
already more numerous than the other soldiers and realising that they 
could not be restrained if they decided to mutiny, thought it better to 
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mix some of them with the soldiers in Egypt and to replace them with 
some of the soldiers serving in the legions there. (3) So one detach- 
ment came and the other went as the emperor ordered, but while the 
Egyptians marched quietly through the cities and bought what they 
needed at a fair price, the barbarians proceeded in disarray and be- 
haved selfishly in the markets. (4) When the two detachments met at 
Philadelphia in Lydia, the Egyptians, who were much fewer than the 
barbarians, observed discipline, while the barbarians began to be 
arrogant. And when one of the traders in the market-place asked pay- 
ment for the goods he had sold, the barbarian used his sword on him. 
He shouted and another man who tried to help was struck also. The 
Egyptians took pity and urged the barbarians in reasonable terms to 
refrain from such offensive behaviour, saying that this was not the 
action of men who wished to live under Roman law. (5) Thereupon the 
barbarians drew their swords against them also until the Egyptians lost 
their temper and attacked them. More than two hundred were killed, 
others wounded, and the rest forced to flee to the sewers, where they 
died. This is what the Egyptians did to the barbarians in Philadelphia 
to convince them that unless they were more restrained, they would not 
lack enemies. The Egyptians then continued on their way, and the bar- 
barians marched towards Egypt, as they were required, under the command 
of the Persian Hormisdas.* 


31. When the Egyptians reached Macedonia and joined the legions 
there, there was no discipline among the soldiers; no distinction was 
made between Roman and barbarian, with everyone living together indis- 
criminately, and no record kept of those enrolled in the army. And the 
deserters, even those already enlisted in the legions, were allowed to 
return home and send others in their place, ,and then to serve again 
under the Romans whenever they wanted. (2) When the barbarians under- 
stood,.on the information.of the deserters who had unrestricted access 
to the Romans, the confusion prevalent in the legions, they thought 
that now, while chaos was widespread, was their opportunity to attack. 
(3) They crossed the river easily and reached Macedonia without oppo- 
Sition because the deserters allowed them to cross wherever they 
wanted. Learning that the emperor was advancing against them with his 
whole army and seeing a great fire burning in the dead of night (which 
they concluded was near the emperor and his army, as was confirmed by 
the deserters who came over to them), they used the light to guide them 
to the emperor's tent. (4) When the deserters joined them, only the 
Romans and such of the Egyptians as were present opposed them. Although 
vastly outnumbered and unable to hold out, they nevertheless gave the 
emperor a chance to escape; they themselves all fell fighting bravely 
and not before they had killed a vast number of barbarians. (5) Had 
the barbarians followed up their advantage and pursued the fleeing em- 
peror and his retinue they would have overpowered them completely with- 
out a blow, tut satisfied with their victory, they took over the 
unprotected provinces of Macedonia and Thessaly, and let the cities go 


without doing them any harm, in the hope of gaining a reasonable tribute 
from them, 


* Son of the Hormisdas who was with the emperor Julian in the Persian 


war. 
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32. When the emperor learned that they had retreated and returned 

380 home for this reason, he garrisoned the forts and walled cities and 

Nov. hastened to Constantinople. Letters were sent to the emperor Gratian 
to tell him what had happened and that it was necessary in such a crisis 
to send help with all speed. (2) Then, as if the cities in Macedonia 
and Thessaly had suffered nothing, he appointed as tax collectors men 
who would exact what was owing with the utmost severity, and whatever 
was left by the kindness of the barbarians was gathered up as tribute 9" 
They gave not only money, but also women's jewelry and even their 
clothes to pay the taxes demanded. Every city and field was full of 
lamentation and wailing, and they all called upon the barbarians and 
desired their assistance. 


33. While Thessaly and Macedonia were in this plight, the emperor 
Theodosius entered Constantinople in splendour and celebrated a triumph 
as if he had won a grand victory.99 He took no notice of public mis- 
fortunes; rather, his excessive luxury was equalled only by the size of 
the city. The emperor Gratian was very upset by the news he received, 

381 and sent out a sizeable army under the command of Bauto , 87 assisted by 
Arbogastes. ®8 (2)* As soon as they approached Macedonia and Thessaly 
with their army, the Scythians plundering there, being conscious of 
their determination and purpose from the beginning, immediately aban- 
doned these provinces and hastened back to Thrace which they had 
previously pillaged. Uncertain what to do next, they attempted to 
deceive the emperor by a repetition of their old tricks: (3) they sent 
him their worst men as deserters with promises of loyalty, alliance 
and obedience. And he, not knowing what was good for him despite his 
former experience, believed them and took them in. These were followed 
by others, all of whom he admitted until the deserters were in control 
again because of the emperor's madness. This was increased by his 
luxurious way of lifef? (4) and whatever serves to destroy morality 
was so much encouraged in this man's reign that everyone who imitated 
the emperor's behaviour regarded these things as the limit of human 
happiness. Comic actors, depraved dancers, dissolute music, and every- 
thing which contributes to immorality,were honoured, both in his time 
and after.... 90 by imitating their madness, the state was ruined. 
Moreover, he even besieged the temples of the gods in every part of the 
empire, and it was no longer safe for anyone to believe in their 
existence, or, in short, to look up to heaven and worship what he saw 
there.?1 


34. Meanwhile, the emperor Gratian sent out Vitalianus?? as Magister 
in Illyricum, a man totally inadequate to deal with the army's dis- 
tressed condition. (2) During his term of command, two divisions of 
the German peoples over the Rhine, one led by Fritigern, the other by 
Allotheus and Saphrax, ?3 So threatened the Gauls that the emperor Gratian 
was forced to allow them to leave Gaul, cross the Danube and occupy 
Pannonia and Upper Moesia; he thereby hoped to be free from their 


* These were both Franks, but well-disposed to the Romans, quite be- 
yond bribery, and renowned for both their mental and physical 
qualities in battle. 
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continual attacks.?* (3) They therefore crossed the Danube with the 
intention of going through Pannonia to Epirus and thence across the 
Archelaus to attack the cities of Greece. They decided first, however, 
to provide themselves with forage and to remove Athanaric,?5 head of 
the Scythian royal family, so as to have no-one to hinder their plans 
from behind. (4) So setting on him, they easily drove him out of his 
kingdom, but he went to Theodosius, who was just recovering from a 
disease which had endangered his life.?9 He received him kindly to- 
gether with his barbarian retinue, even going out from Constantinople 
to meet him, and when he died straightaway after, buried him in a royal 
tomb. (5) Such was the extravagance and lavishness of the tomb that all 
the barbarians were amazed, and the Scythians returned home without 
annoying the Romans any more, but rather marvelling at the emperor's 
kindness. The dead chief's followers strengthened the guard on the 
bank of the river and for a long time prevented attacks on the Romans. 


At the same time, Theodosius had other fortunate successes, (6) 
when he defeated the Sciri?" and the Carpodaces, among whom were some 
Huns, and forced them to cross the Danube and return home. This 
heartened the soldiers and they seemed for a short time to recover’? 
from their previous misfortunes, while farmers were able to attend to 
their land, and farm animals and their young grazed without fear. 


35. Thus the emperor Theodosius seemed to remedy his losses. When 
Odotheus?? had assembled a huge force, not only of people who lived near 
the Danube but also of the remotest, unknown tribes, and was trying to 
cross the river with his whole army, Promotus, 100 Magister Peditum in 
Thrace, encountered his infantry and river boats and inflicted such 
slaughter that the river was choked with bodies and innumerable men fell 
on the bank as well. 


(2) While this happened in Thrace, some intolerable and disquieting 
misfortunes beset Gratian. Trusting those courtiers who make a practice 
of corrupting rulers' characters, he took in some Alan deserters, 
enrolled them in the army and rewarded them with lavish gifts; indeed, 
he considered them worthy of being entrusted with the most important 
tasks, to the neglect of the other soldiers. (3) This bred a hatred of 
the emperor in his soldiers, which slowly smouldering and growing, 
incited them, especially those in the British islands who were the 
most stubborn and violent, to revolt.!09a 


They were encouraged in this by Maximus,!0! a Spaniard who had cam- 
paigned with Theodosius in Britain. (4) He was aggrieved that Theodo- 
sius was thought worthy of supreme power, while he himself had not even 
attained a respectable command, and he therefore stirred up the army's 
hatred of the emperor. The troops readily mutinied and acclaimed 
Maximus emperor, investing him with the purple and diadem, and then 
sailed over the Ocean and anchored at the mouth of the Rhine. Although 
the armies in Germany reacted gladly to the news, Gratian prepared for 
battle, since he still had most of the armies on his side. (5) When the 
armies met, however, they skirmished for only five days, until Gratian 
saw that first all the Moorish horse had deserted him and acclaimed 
Maximus emperor, and that his other troops were gradually following 
suit.!02 In desperation, he took three hundred cavalry and fled head- 
long for the Alps. (6) And finding them unguarded, he went on to Raetia, 
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Noricum,. Pannonia and Upper Moesia. Maximus did not ignore his flight, 
but sent Andragathius,! the Magister Equitum born near the Black Sea 
and one of his supporters, in pursuit with the swiftest horses. He 
pursued the emperor for a short spurt and caught him as he tried to 
cross the bridge at Sigidunum. Gratian's death greatly strengthened 
Maximus' control. 104* 


37. Such was the end of Gratian's reign. Maximus, believing his 
power secure, sent an embassy to Theodosius, not to ask pardon for 
what he had done to Gratian, but making arrogant demands. (2) The man 
sent for this purpose was the imperial chamberlain, who was not a 
eunuch**but an old man who had attended Maximus since his youth. The 
embassy sought peace and alliance against all Rome's enemies from 
Theodosius and declared, if he refused, enmity and war. (3) Theodosius 
thereupon recognised Maximus as emperor and considered him worthy of 
sharing his statues and imperial title, but secretly prepared for war 
and outwitted him by every kind of flattery and favour. 10 Cynegius 198 
the praetorian prefect, sent to Egypt to forbid the worship of the gods 
and close the temples, was commanded to show Maximus' image to the 


* 36 It is worthwhile including here something not out of place in my 


present narrative. In the priestly hierarchy at Rome, the pontiffs 
had first place. They would be called gephuraioi, if the name 
were translated into Greek. The explanation of the name is as 
follows. When men still did not know how to worship the gods 
through statues, the first images of them were made in Thessaly. 
(2) Because there were no temples (even their use was as yet 
unknown), these figures of the gods were set up on the bridge over 
the Peneus river and those chosen to be priests were called 
gephuraioi from the place where the images were first set up. 105 
The Romans took this over from the Greeks and called those who 
held their highest rank of priesthood pontifices, and legislated 
that kings should be numbered among them because of their important 
rank. (3) All the kings after Numa Pompilius (who was the first to 
do so) and all the Roman emperors from Octavian have held this 
office: as soon as each assumed supreme power, the priestly robes 
were brought to him by the pontifices and he was styled pontifex 
maximus (chief priest). (4) All the earlier emperors seem to have 
been very pleased to accept the honour and to use this title, even 
Constantine (who, when he came to the throne, was perverted 
religiously and embraced the Christian faith) and all his successors, 


including Valentinian and Valens. (5) When, however, the pontifices as 


usual brought the robes to Gratian, he rejected their offer, con- 
sidering it impious for a Christian to wear such a thing. When 
the robe was given back to the priests, their leader is reputed to 
have said: 'If the emperor does not want to be called pontifex, 
there will soon be a pontifex maximus'.106 


** Maximus would not allow eunuchs to bo in charge of his court. 
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Alexandrians by setting it up in public, and to announce to the people 
that he was to be co-emperor.  Cynegius carried out his orders by 
closing the doors of the temples in the East, Egypt and Alexandria, 
and prohibiting centuries-old sacrifices and all ancestral rituals. 


38. The results of this for the Roman Empire from that time up to 
the present will be demonstrated by my orderly narrative of events. 
About the same time, a Scythian people, unknown to anyone living there, 
appeared beyond the Danube; the barbarians called them the Grothingi 199 
Being very numerous, well-armed and renowned for their strength, they 
easily over-ran the barbarians between themselves and the river and 
came down to the very bank, where they asked to be allowed to cross. 
(2). Promotus, the commander there, extended his forces as far as 
possible along the river and blocked their way. In the course of this 
operation, he hit upon another way of dealing with them, and assembling 
some of his men who understood their language and whom he knew he could 
trust in such matters, he sent them to treat with the barbarians as if 
they intended to betray their own people. (3) And when they asked an 
exorbitant amount for the handing over of the Roman Magister and his 
army, the barbarians said they could not raise such a sum. To maintain 
their credibility, however, the Magister's spies stood by their original 
offer and would not submit to lowering their price at all. (4) Finally 
both sides agreed on the price and secretly arranged the betrayal; the 
traitors were to take part of the money immediately, but wait for the 
rest until after the victory. After arranging the manner of the signal 
and setting the time for the betrayal, they reported their agreement to 
the Magister, how during the night the barbarians were to begin to 
cross the river and attack the Roman army. (5) Accordingly, the bar- 
bariens embarked the pick of their forces in dug-outs, with instructions 
that they were to be the first to cross and attack the Romans who would 
be asleep; their mediocre troops were to follow to help the former when 
they had already begun the attack; and finally would come the useless 
men, irrespective of age, who brag of their deeds when the victory is 
already won. 


39. Since the Magister Promotus was informed of everything in ad- 
vance by those sent to arrange the "betrayal", he prepared himself 
against the barbarians' plans, and by arranging his ships ready for 
action three deep and at the same time extending them as far as pos- 
sible, he secured the river bank for upwards of twenty stades. Thus he 
could not only prevent the enemy who reached the bank from landing, but 
also meet the rest of the dug-outs on the way and sink them. And be- 
cause it was a moonless night, the barbarians knew nothing of the 
Romans' preparations, but went about their work, very quietly boarding 
their dug-outs, under the delusion that the Romans were completely 
ignorant of their plans. (2) The "traitors", in fact, had forewarned 
the Magister about everything and he was as well prepared as the enemy. 
When the signal was given, the Romans sailed out in large ships with 
very strong oars and sank every dug-out they met. Because of the 
weight of his full armour, no-one who jumped overboard was saved. (3) 
And those dug-outs that escaped the Roman sailors and ran into the ships 
lying together along the shore were showered with everything that came 
to hand and destroyed, crews and all; no-one could penetrate the barrier 
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of Roman ships. The slaughter was greater than in any previous naval 
battle and the river was filled with bodies and weapons. If anyone 
managed to swim over, he was set upon and killed by the soldiers on 
the river bank. (4) When the whole flower of the barbarian army was 
destroyed, the soldiers fell to plundering, carrying off their women 
and children and taking all their provisions. Then the Magister Prom- 
otus sent for Theodosius, who was not far off,!! to witness his 
success, (5) He, when he saw the number of captives and the weight of 
Spoils, set the prisoners free and favoured them with gifts, in the 
hope of inducing them by this kindness to change sides, being aware of 
their usefulness in the war against Maximus. So Promotus retained his 
appointment to defend Thrace and secretly prepared himself for the 
above-mentioned war. Something similar happened about the same time 
which is also worth telling. 


40. There is a city called Tomi in Scythia in the diocese of Thrace. 
The garrison commander there was Gerontius,!!! a good strong soldier. 
Outside the city were stationed some barbarians chosen by the emperor 
for their merit and greatly excelling the rest of their countrymen in 
strength and courage. (2) Although these men were thought worthy of 
larger rations than the other soldiers and of other gifts by the emperor, 
however, they thought fit to repay these honours not by loyalty but by 
contempt for their commander and scorn for the Roman soldiers. When 
Gerontius understood their attitude and their intention to attack and 
disrupt the city, he wanted to punish the barbarians for their licen- 
tiousness and insolence and took the most sensible soldiers into his 
confidence, (3) but when he saw them hanging back through cowardice 
and fear of any movement by the barbarians, he armed himself and went 
out with a few of his guards to fight the whole mass of the barbarians 
by himself. As he marched out through the open gates, his soldiers 
were either still asleep,paralysed by fear, or running to the walls to 
see what would happen. (4) The barbarians laughed at Gerontius' folly 
and his apparent anxiety for death, and sent their strongest men against 
him, but he engaged his first attacker and handling his shield deftly, 
fought bravely, until one of his guards, seeing them joined in combat, 
cut off the barbarian's arm with his sword and pushed him off his 
horse. (5) While the barbarians were amazed at the man's courage and 
daring, Gerontius attacked others of them, and when those on the wall 
saw what their general was doing, they remembered they were Romans, and 
rushing out, attacked and killed the astonished barbarians. Some, 
however, took refuge in a building revered by Christians, called an 
asylum. 


(6) Gerontius expected rewards from the emperor for having delivered 
Scythia from the dangers which threatened it and subdued the mutinous 
barbarians by his extraordinary courage and presence of mind. Theodosius, 
however, . enraged by the death of barbarians so highly honoured by 
himself, even though they had committed outrages, immediately had 
Gerontius arrested and demanded an account of his services to Rome. 

(7) Gerontius proved that the barbarians had revolted and detailed 
their plundering and destruction at Tomi, but the emperor took no 
notice, and countered that Gerontius had acted not for the common good 
but to steal what the emperor had given them, and that, to avoid being 
convicted of this theft, he had wanted to do away with them. (8) 
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Gerontius replied that the gold collars given them by the emperor for 
ornament!12 had been sent to the public treasury after their deaths, 
but it was only with difficulty that he managed to extricate himself 
from these dangers. After giving the eunuchs everything he had, the 
sums he paid out were equalled only by his goodwill towards the Romans. 


41. During the reign of Theodosius, no virtue was praiseworthy and 
every kind of luxury and licentiousness increased by the so-called cubit 
a day. Such was the ruin that occurred that the inhabitants of mighty 
Antioch in Syria, unable to bear the additions to the public taxes 
daily contrived by the collectors, rose up in rebellion, 113 shamelessly 
pulled down the statues of the emperor and his consort, and made an 
appropriate clamour, albeit not without elegance and their usual wit. 

(2) When the emperor, angered at what they had done, threatened to 
punish them for their mistake, in fear of his wrath, the senate decided 
to send envoys to apologise. They chose Libanius the sophist, whose fame 
is trumpeted in his works which survive, and Hilarius, 14 a man of 
noble family and prominent in all fields of learning. (3) The sophist 
delivered a speech on the revolt before the emperor and senate, and pre- 
vailed upon him to relent in his wrath against the Antiochians. He then 
delivered a speech on the reconciliation before Theodosius when he was 
finally reconciled to the city. Hilarius was praised for his great 
virtue and made governor of Palestine by the emperor. 


42. This was the situation in the East, Thrace and Illyricum. Mean- 
while, Maximus, considering himself underrated because he ruled only 
those provinces previously belonging to Gratian, determined to relieve 
the young Valentinian, if he could, of all his empire, but if he failed 
in that, to make as large a part of it as possible his own. (2) 
Obsessed by this idea, he prepared to cross the Alps and march on Italy, 
but seeing he must make his way along narrow tracks over the roughest, 
most inaccessible mountains, followed by marshes and swamps, which 
would yield passage to more leisurely travellers but not to such a 
large force, he changed this project for a better one. (3) When Valen- 
tinian sent ambassadors from Aquileia seeking guarantees for a more 
secure peace, Maximus granted this request on the pretence that he also 
was very anxious for the same thing. Valentinian therefore sent Dom- 
ninust to him on this mission. This man was Syrian by birth, and a 
close friend of the emperor; (4) he had enormous influence with him, 
and seemed to excel everyone else in loyalty and experience, and besides, 
whenever the emperor was engaged in confidential business, he knew he 

could trust this man especially. So when Domninus came to Maximus and 
informed him of the purpose of the embassy, he was treated with every 
deference and kindness: Maximus accorded him excessive honour and heaped 
so many presents on him that Domninus thought no-one could be such a 
good friend to Valentinian. (5) Maximus managed to deceive Domninus so 
thoroughly that he sent part of his army back with him to help Valen- 
tinian against the barbarians threatening Pannonia, which belonged to 
him. Thereupon, Domninus, flattered by his many gifts and his escort 
of allies, took his leave and all unawares made the way over the Alps 
into Italy easier for Maximus. (6) Maximus foresaw what would happen 
and, being fully prepared, followed him with his whole army) !5 secretly 
sending guards ahead along the road to ensure that no-one overtook him 
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and informed Domninus' party of Maximus' crossing into Italy. And this 
security was very easy to maintain, because no-one could travel un- 
noticed through the very narrow passes of the Alps. (7) When he heard 
that Domninus' party had crossed the passes of the Alps, the pathless 
mountains, and even the marshes beyond them, which were troublesome for 
an army expecting to meet a hostile force in this difficult terrain, 
.then he entered Italy with all speed and without resistance and ap- 
proached Aquileia. 


43. Valentinian was amazed at the suddenness and unexpectedness of 
his appearance and his courtiers were afraid that Maximus might, gapture 
and kill him. He therefore embarked and sailed to Pypssatonica with 
his mother, Justina, “11 and her daughter, Galla. (2) After crossing 
many seas, they anchored in Thessalonica and sent an embassy to the 
emperor Theodosius, calling on him now at last to avenge the insolence 
Shown to Valentinian's whole family. Theodosius was astounded at this 
news; for a while he forgot his extravagant luxury and restrained his 

387 mania for pleasure. After a meeting of the senate he decided to go to 

Aug. Thessalonica with some of the senators (3) where, after every opinion 
on courses of action had been offered, it was unanimously agreed that 
Maximus should be prosecuted for his crimes: they thought that such a 
man, who had killed Gratian and usurped his empire, and then, after 
this success, had gone further and taken away the rest of the empire 
from that man's brother, did not deserve to live. 


44. ‘Although Theodosius was incensed at his crimes, because of his 
natural weakness and the laxness of his former way of life he hesitated 
to declare war, pointing out the evils of a civil conflict in which the 
whole state must suffer deadly blows from both sides. He said they 
ought first send an embassy, and if Maximus would give back Valen- 
tinian's realm and keep the peace, the empire should be divided amongst 
them all according to the old arrangement; on the other hand if he were 
overcome by greed, they should declare war on him without further nego- 
tiation. (2) None of the senators dared speak against this, since it 
seemed advantageous to the state, 120 Justina, however, who was very 
shrewd and not slow to find an advantage, discovered Theodosius' amorous 
inclinations, and bringing in her daughter, Galla, who was renowned for 
her beauty, clasped the emperor's knees and begged him neither to let 
the death of Gratian (who gave him the empire) go unpunished, nor to 
let his relatives languish neglected and in despair. (3) And as she 
Said this, she showed him the girl weeping and bewailing her fate. As 
Theodosius listened to her he became captivated by the sight of the 
girl's beauty and showed in his eyes the striking effect she had on him. 
He deferred a decision, although he gave them reason to hope, until, his 
desire for the girl being increasingly excited, he went to Justina to 
ask for her daughter in marriage, seeing Placillal?! his previous wife, 
was dead. (4) She said she would not give her to him unless he 
undertook war against Maximus to avenge Gratian's death, and restored 


* Previously married, as I mentioned!!8 to Magnentius, and after his 
death to the emperor Valentinian (I) on account of her great 
beauty. 
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his father's kingdom to Valentinian. On these conditions, therefore, he 
gained a wife and devoted himself entirely to preparations for the war; 
driven on by his passion for this woman, he gratified the army with an 
increase in provisions, and again through necessity, corrected other 
examples of negligence by deciding to take care of what would other- 
wise need attention after his departure. 


45. Therefore, since Cynegius, the praetorian prefect, had died on 
his way back from Egypt, he cast about for a successor. After 
scrutinising many men on various occasions, he finally found someone 
suitable in Tatianus, 122 who had already held other posts under Valens, 
and was an excellent man in all respects. Summoning him from Lycia he 
appointed him praetorian prefect in his own country and sent him the 
insignia of office. His son, Proclus}23 was appointed urban prefect. 
(2) In these matters, he showed sound judgement, committing the chief 
offices to good men who would be able to govern in the interests of 
their subjects when the emperor was absent. As for the army, he made 


Promotus commander of the cavalry and put Timasius!24 in charge of the 
infantry. 
(3) Just when everything was ready for his departure, word was 


brought to the emperor that the barbarians enrolled in the Roman legions 
were contemplating treason under promise of great rewards from Maximus. 
Perceiving that their intention was discovered, however, they fled into 
the marshes in Macedonia and hid in the thickets where they were pur- 
sued and hunted out by every means and almost all killed.!45 Now the 
emperor, freed from this fear, could swiftly march with his whole army 
against Maximus. (4) Therefore, putting Justina with her son and 
daughter !26 on board some ships, he sent them to Rome with an escort 
for safety, believing the Romans would receive them gladly since they 
were alienated from Maximus. He himself planned to march with his army 
through Upper Pannonia and the Apennine mountains!27 to Aquileia and 
catch the enemy unprepared. 


46. While Theodosius was on his way, Maximus, learning that Val- 
entinian's mother and her children intended to cross the Ionian Sea, 
assembled some fast ships which he gave to Andragathius and sent him 
after them. He sailed about everywhere, but in vain, for they had 
crossed the Ionian strait long before. Nevertheless he collected an 
adequate fleet and continued to cruise about in the region under the 
impression that Theodosius would launch a naval attack. 


(2) While Andragathius was thus employed, Theodosius passed through 
Pannonia and the Apennine passes1?7 and attacked Maximus' army while it 
was off-guard and not expecting himl?Psome of his army with a sharp 
charge attacked the walls of Aquileia and forced their way through the 
gates, since the guards were not numerous enough to stop them. Maximus 
was dragged down from his throne in the act of distributing money to his 
soldiers, stripped of his imperial dress and taken to Theodosius. (3) 
The latter reproached him by detailing a few of his crimes against the 
state, then handed him over to the public executioner to suffer the 
punishment he deserved.!?? This was the end of both the life and 
tyranny of Maximus, who, after his success against Valentinian, dreamed 
he could easily gain control of the whole Roman empire. 
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47. Theodosius now learned that when Maximus crossed the Alps he 
had left behind his son, Victor,!30 whom he had honoured with the rank 
of Caesar; he immediately sent his Magister Militum, Arbogastes, to 
relieve the lad of both his power and his life. When this news 
reached Andragathius, who was still searching about the Ionian strait, 
he realised that he would suffer ten thousand ills if he were caught. 
He accordingly did not wait for his enemies but punished himself by 
plunging into the sea, preferring to entrust himself to the water 
rather than to his worst foes.}3! (2) Then Theodosius returned his 
father's portion of the empire to Valentinian, which seemed a proper 
return to his benefactors. After incorporating the pick of Maximus' 
troops in his own force, he sent Valentinian off to organise Italy, 
Gaul and the rest of his dominion. His mother went with him, to make 
up, as far as a woman is able, what he lacked in wisdom owing to his 
youth. 


48. When Theodosius returned to Thessalonica, he found Macedonia in 
turmoil; all the barbarians who escaped the previous Roman attack by 
hiding in the marshes and woods near the lakes had plundered Macedonia 
and Thessaly without resistance while Theodosius was busy with the 
civil war. (2) . when they heard of the emperor's victorious return, 
they hid themselves again in the marshes, coming forth secretly to 
plunder whatever they found and going back to their lair at day-break, 
so that the emperor came to think that these marauders were phantoms 
instead of men. (3) In his uncertainty, therefore, he kept his plan to 
himself and took five horsemen, telling each of them to bring another 
three or four horses so that, whenever the horse being ridden was 
exhausted, the rider could change to another and the horses would be 
equal to the fatigue of his intended undertaking. He gave no-one who 
saw him any reason to suspect that he was the emperor as he went about 
the country, and if he or any of his men needed nourishment, they asked 
the country people for it. Finally he came to a small inn where an old 
woman lived, whom he asked for shelter and something to drink. (4) 

The old woman entertained him very kindly, giving him some wine and 
other things which she happened to have, and when night fell, he asked 
to sleep there, to which the old woman consented. The emperor was 

lying in a room of the inn when he saw a man who said nothing and looked 
as if he wished to escape notice. (5) Thereupon, rather surprised he 
called the old woman and asked who he was and whence he came. She re- 
plied she did not know that or the reason for his coming there, but 

she knew this much: since the news of the emperor Theodosius' return 
with his army, this man had stayed with her as a paying guest. He went 
out all day wandering about at will, but returned exhausted at nightfall 
and lay there after his meal just as he was then. On hearing this the 
emperor concluded that what the old woman said ought to be investigated, 
So seizing the fellow he demanded to be told who he was. When he could 
not be induced to give any answer, he was tortured by beating, and when 
not even that inducement prevailed, Theodosius ordered his horsemen to 
wound him with their swords and declared that he was the emperor. 
Understanding this, the man revealed his identity as the spy for the 
barbarians hidden in the marshes who told them where the Roman army was 
and what places or men it was best to attack; (7) thereupon Theodosius 
instantly cut off his head. Joining his army which was encamped not far 
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away, he led them to where he knew the barbarians were living and 
destroyed them all, regardless of age. Some who were hiding in the 
marshes were dragged out, others were killed in the water: the slaughter 
was considerable. 


49. The Magister Timasius admired the emperor's bravery, but asked 
that the soldiers, who were hungry and unable to manage under the 
difficult conditions in the marshes, be allowed to have a meal. Theo- 
dosius agreed and when the trumpet sounded the retreat and summoned 
the soldiers from their work attacking the barbarians, they withdrew 
to eat; but after taking their fill, they were so overcome by drink 
and fatigue that they fell into a very deep sleep. (2) When the sur- 
viving barbarians saw this, they seized their arms and fell on the 
soldiers overpowered by drink and sleep, stabbing them with spears, 
swords and every deadly weapon. The emperor himself would have been 
killed along with his whole army had not some of those who had not 
yet eaten run to the emperor's tent to tell him what was happening. 
This so terrified him and his retainers that they decided to flee the 
imminent danger. (3) Promotus, who had been summoned by the emperor, 
met them as they fled and told Theodosius to save himself and those 
with him, while he attended to the barbarians and punished them 
properly for their madness. So saying he attacked, and finding the 
barbarians still among the sleeping soldiers, he came up as quickly as 
possible and killed so many that none, or at least only a few, escaped 
into the marshes. 


50. This then is what happened to Theodosius on his return after 
overthrowing Maximus.!3? And when he reached Constantinople, although 
he was very proud of his victory over Maximus, he was so depressed at 
what the barbarians in the marshes had done to him and his army, that 
he decided to renounce wars and battles. Therefore, entrusting these 
to Promotus, he resumed his former way of life, with lavish feasts, 
constant pleasures and ostentatious shows and horseraces. Indeed, I 
am amazed at this man's alternation between two lives; (2) for although 
he was naturally careless and prone to indolence and the other vices I 
have already mentioned and gave in to himself when no disaster or neces- 
sity goaded or disturbed him, when confronted with some crisis or dis- 
ruption, he cast off his laziness, bade farewell to luxury, and returned 
to more manly and demanding tasks. And after thus demonstrating his 
capabilities, when he was free again from all care, he would enslave 
himself once more to his natural apathy. 


51. Of Theodosius' officials, Rufinus!?? was especially honoured. He 
was a Gaul and Magister Officiorum; the emperor entrusted everything to 
him and paid no attention to anyone else. This angered Timasius and 
Promotus who, after running such risks for the state, found themselves 
in second place. Rufinus was so arrogant and haughty to them that at a 
public meeting he hurled an insult at Promotus. (2) This was too much 
for the latter, who struck him in the face with his hand, whereupon 
Rufinus went and showed his face to the emperor. This put him in such 
a rage that Theodosius said that if they did not restrain their jealousy 
of Rufinus, they would soon see him emperor. When Rufinus heard this, 
since everyone bore him a grudge for other reasons arising out of his 
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excessive desire for precedence, he persuaded the emperor to order 
Promotus to leave the court and train the soldiers for war. (3) When 
he had achieved this, he set a company of barbarians onto him as he 
went into Thrace; these ambushed and killed him as ordered. Promotus 
was a man superior to bribes, who had loyally served the state and its 
emperors, but he was properly rewarded for his devotion in serving 
such careless and impious rulers. 


52. When this deed was noised abroad and everyone was talking about 
it, all wise men were indignant at such crimes, yet Rufinus, as if he 
had done something noble, was appointed consul. Then baseless charges 
were brought against Tatianus and his son Proclus, who had clashed with 
Rufinus only because, as prefects, one praetorian, the other urban, they 
had exercised their offices without bribery and as conscientiously as 
possible. (2) In order that his plans against them might succeed, 
Rufinus was designated praetorian prefect before Tatianus was stripped 
of office and brought to trial. And although other judges seem to have 
been assigned to the trial with Rufinus, he alone decided the verdict. 
(3) When Proclus heard of this plot and went into hiding, Rufinus, 
suspicious of his energy and fearing that he might think of some new 
way of stirring up trouble against him, deceived his father with oaths 
and persuaded the emperor to give him and his son every reason to hope. 
In this way he seduced Tatianus from real suspicion to false dreams and 
induced him to recall his son by letter. (4) As soon as Proclus ap- 
peared he was arrested and thrown into prison, while Tatianus was 
exiled to his native province. There were continuous hearings in the 
trial of Proclus, until finally the judges, in accordance with their 
agreement with Rufinus, ordered that he be taken into the suburbs at 
Sy.cai and put to death. When he heard what had happened, the emperor 
doubtless sent someone to stay the execution, but under Rufinus' orders 
he came too slowly and arrived when Proclus' head had already fallen. 


53. Meanwhile, the death of the emperor Valentinian was announced, 
the manner of it being as follows. Arbogastes, the Frank, had been 
appointed by the emperor Gratian as subordinate to Baudo, but on the 
latter's death, Arbogastes, confident of his own ability, took over the 
Magistership without the emperor's permission. And being’ 
thought suitable by the troops under him because of his bravery, mil- 
itary knowledge and contempt for wealth, he attained great power, even 
to the point of speaking freely to the emperor and opposing whatever he 
disliked. (2) Valentinian was vexed at this and often threatened him, 
but to no avail, because Arbogastes was supported by the loyalty of the 
whole army. One day, when he could no longer bear being subject to 
this man, he saw Arbogastes approaching as he sat on the imperial 
throne, and giving him a piercing glance, handed him a letter terminat- 
ing his command. (3) Arbogastes, when he had read it, said that the 
emperor had not given him his command and could not take it away, and 
so saying tore up the letter, threw it on the floor, and went away. 
From that time on their antipathy was no longer nurtured in secret: it 
was obvious to everyone. (4) Valentinian sent frequent letters to the 
emperor Theodosius telling him of the man's arrogance towards his 
emperor and seeking help, swearing that he would flee to him if he did 
not assist him very quickly. Meanwhile, Arbogastes found the following 
solution to his dilemma. 
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54. There was in the palace a man called Eugenius, who was so 
learned that he had entered upon a life of rhetoric and was head of a 
school. 134 Richomeres, /35 who was friendly with this man because of 
his elegance and courtesy, introduced him to Arbogastes, requesting 
that he make a friend of him on the ground that he would be useful if 
a situation arose where a true friend was needed. (2) When, therefore, 
Richomeres had gone off to Theodosius, Eugenius and Arbogastes met 
frequently and became great friends and there was nothing important 
which the latter did not entrust to him. So now, remembering this 
Eugenius and considering that because of his great learning and dignity 
he would make a good emperor, Arbogastes communicated his plans to him, 
and although Eugenius was ill-pleased with what he said, he continued 
to flatter him, begging him not to decline what was given him by Fate. 
(3) When he had persuaded him, he thought it better to put Valentinian 
out of the way before delivering the monarchy to Eugenius. Accordingly, 
while the emperor was staying at Vienna in Gaul and unsuspectingly re- 
laxing with some of the soldiers outside the walls, he struck him a 
mortal blow and killed him!36 (4) Because of his reputation and 
bravery, no-one protested at his audacity, and the soldiers were loyal 
to him because of his great contempt for wealth. So he declared 
Eugenius emperor!37 and everyone's hopes were raised by the man's 
virtues. 


55. When news of this reached Theodosius, his wife Galla disturbed 
the court with her laments for her brother. The emperor himself was 
overcome with grief and anxiety, since he was deprived of his colleague 
who was only a young man and a near relation, and was now faced with men 
who were estranged from him and invincible besides, because of Arbo- 
gastes' bravery combined with daring and Eugenius' virtues and learning. 
(2) Despite his statements and thoughts to this effect, however, he 
decided to throw dice for everything at once and made full preparations 
for war. He intended to put Richomeres, whose courage he had tested in 
many wars, in charge of the cavalry and to appoint other commanders for 
the other arms, (3) kut Richomeres died of a disease just at the time 
of this decision, so Theodosius naturally had to choose another com- 
mander. While the emperor was still making up his mind about this, an 
embassy from Eugenius was announced, which had come to ask the emperor 
Theodosius whether he would confirm him as emperor or reject his proc- 
lamation; (4) the Athenian Rufinus} who acted as ambassador, neither 
brought any letters from Arbogastes nor made any mention of him. While 
the emperor was taking his time considering how to answer the ambas- 
sadors properly, the following event occurred. 


56. When Theodosius first came to the throne, he accepted some 
barbarians as friends and allies, honouring them with gifts and 
promises and paying every attention to the leaders of each tribe, who 
were even allowed to share his table.!39 (2) Now a debate arose among 
them in which opinions differed: some said it was better to ignore the 
oaths given when they surrendered to the Romans, while others to the 
contrary said they ought in no way break their contracts. Eriulphus 
was in favour of trampling on their bond and urged all his countrymen 
to do the same, while Fravittal?? vigorously supported their standing by 
their oaths. (3) No-one knew for a long time that they had had this 
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dispute, until in fact they were invited to the emperor's table, where, 
under the influence of extended drinking, they quarrelled and revealed 
their views. Having ascertained the opinions of each, the emperor 
ended the banquet, but as they left the palace they became so enraged 
that Fravitta lost control, drew his sword and killed Eriulphus. When 
the latter's soldiers moved to attack Fravitta, the imperial guard 
intervened and prevented the strife going any further 1*0 i 


57. The emperor was quite unmoved by this news and allowed them 
to destroy themselves in their spite. Meanwhile he deceived the ambas- 
sadors with gifts and apparently moderate sentiments and sent them 
home.!l!! after their departure, preparations for war continued, (2) of 
which he properly considered the most important part to be the choice of 
commanders: Timasius was appointed Magister Militum, along with 
Stilicho*, while the barbarian auxiliaries' command was shared by 
Gainas,!*3 Saull"" (3) and Bacurius.**!45 When he had settled his 
choice of commanders in this wayl*$ and was already hastening to march 
forth, his wife Galla died in childbirth, losing her own life and the 
child at the same time. (4) After mourning her for a day according to 
Homer's rule,!*? he marched away with his army to settle the war, 
leaving behind his son, Arcadius, who had already been appointed 
emperor. 148 And because of his youth, his father provided for his lack 
of wisdom by leaving with him Rufinus, who as well as being praetorian 
prefect, acted as he pleased and had as much authority as the emperor. 


58, After these arrangements, taking his younger son, Honorius, with 
him,l*? ne hastened through all the intervening provinces and crossed 
the Alps. He attacked the enemy unexpectedly (2) and confounded 
Eugenius by this surprise.150 Preferring to use barbarian legions 
against the enemy and to risk them first, Theodosius ordered Gainas to 
advance with his men, followed by the other barbarian commanders with 
their cavalry, mounted archers and infantry. (3) Eugenius came out to 
meet them with his whole army and the two forces joined in combat. Then 
during the battle, there occurred an eclipse of the sun!51 which made 
it seem like night instead of day for most of the time. The armies 
engaged in a kind of nocturnal conflict and caused such slaughter that 
on that day the greater part of Theodosius’ allies fell, including 
the general Bacurius who risked danger very bravely at their head; the 
other generals unexpectedly survived. (4) When night came and the 
armies separated, Eugenius was so pleased with his success that he 
rewarded his bravest soldiers and allowed his men to eat, in the 
belief that there could be no more fighting after such a defeat. Just 
before dawn, however, the emperor Theodosius made a full-scale attack. 
Eugenius' troops, who were either resting or occupied with their meal, 
were killed before they knew what hit them. (5) Pushing on to 
Eugenius' tent, he attacked and killed most of his party, but some who 
started up with fright and rushed to flee, including Eugenius, were 
caught. Seizing him they cut off his head, and fixing it on a long 
spear carried it all around the camp, showing anyone who still supported 


* The husband of Serena, 142 Theodosius’ niece. 


** An Armenian who was very virtuous and a skilled soldier as well. 
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him how he ought, as a Roman, to be reconciled to the emperor, especi- 
ally now that the usurper had been removed. (6) Thereupon virtually 
all those who had survived the victory ran to the emperor, calling him 
Augustus and begging forgiveness for their mistakes, which he gladly 
granted.152  Arbogastes, however, did not expect to receive any such 
kindness from Theodosius and fled to the roughest part of the mountains, 
where, realising that his pursuers were searching every locality, he 
fell on his own sword, preferring a voluntary death to capture by his 
enemies. 

59. After this success, Theodosius went to Rome} 53 where he pro- 
claimed his son Honorius emperor!54 and declared Stilicho Magister 
Praesentalis,!55 leaving him as guardian for his son. Then summoning 
the senate, which remained true to ancestral rites and did not choose 
to join those who inclined to despise the gods, he addressed it, calling 
on the senators to cast off their previous error, as he called it, and 
choose the Christian faith which promises deliverance from all sin and 
impiety. (2) No-one obeyed his summons or chose to abandon those 
ancestral rites handed down to them since the founding of the city or 
preferred an irrational assent to his request; by observing these rites 
they had lived in a city which was unconquered for almost twelve hundred 
years, and did not know what might happen if they changed their beliefs. 
Theodosius then said that the treasury was burdened by the expense of 
rites and sacrifices and that he wished to abolish them, because not 
only did he disapprove of what they were doing but also the army needed 
more money. (3) Although the senators said that rites not performed at 
public expense were not performed properly, the law concerning sacri- 
fices was repealed and other traditions handed down from their fore- 
fathers neglected.!56 Thus the Roman empire has been gradually 
diminished and become a home for barbarians, or has been reduced to such 
a depopulated state that the places where the cities used to be cannot 
be recognised. (4) That things were brought to this sad fate will 
be shown clearly by the orderly narrative of events. The eror 
Theodosius, after handing over Italy, Spain, Gaul and Africa 57 to his 
son Honorius, died of a disease on his way back to Constantinople .}58 
His body was embalmed and buried in the imperial tombs in the city. 


Book V 


1.! The empire now devolved on Arcadius and Honorius, who, although 
apparently the rulers, were so in name only: complete control was 
exercised by Rufinus in the East and Stilicho in the West.2 All cases 
were arbitrarily decided by them, and the man who bought the vote, or 
otherwise by some connection won the judge's goodwill, went away the 
victor. (2) Possessions which caused their owners to be accounted 
happy in the general view were surrendered to this pair: some bribed 
them to escape false accusations, others surrendered their property 
to gain office or buy some other means of ruining the cities. (3) 
With every sort of vice flourishing in the cities, wealth flowed in 
from all sides to Rufinus and Stilicho, while among those previously 
rich,poverty was widespread. The emperors were quite ignorant of what 
was happening and issued edicts in accordance with Rufinus' and Stil- 
icho's commands. (4) Now that they had amassed infinite wealth, 
Rufinus began to dream of becoming emperor himself? and planned to 
betroth his nubile daughter to the emperor as a means to his own 
accession to power. He suggested this privately through some of the 
imperial staff, thinking that no-one saw through his scheme, but 
even ordinary people heard rumours of his intention (5) and everyone 
guessed what he was up to from his outrageous arrogance and ever- 
increasing boasting. Popular hatred of him increased, but as if 
purposely designing to conceal minor faults with greater crimes, he 
committed the following further audacity. 


2. Florentius, praetorian prefect in the provinces beyond the Alps 
when the great Julían was Caesar, had a son Lucianus." Rufinus was his 
patron, to whom he had committed the most valuable part of his property; 
accordingly, Rufinus was continually granting the young man favours and 
had commended him to the emperor Theodosius. (2) The latter had 
appointed him Comes Orientis* and Lucianus was renowned for his justice, 
moderation and every possible governor's virtue, neither having regard 
for persons nor thinking of anything but what the law demanded. (3) 
Anyway, when the emperor's uncle, Eucherius® made an improper request and 
was refused, he was so angry that he slandered him to the emperor. The 
latter said that Rufinus was to blame for having given too much power to 
such a man. Vexed, I suppose, by the emperor's rebuke, Rufinus seized 
his excuse, and keeping his plans to himself, took. a few men and went 
to Antioch. Entering the city at midnight, he arrested Lucianus and 
brought him to trial without any accusation whatsoever. (4) He ordered 
him to be beaten on the tendons with lead balls,’ and when he died had 
him straightway carried off in a closed litter, to make everyone think 
that he was not dead and would receive at least some kindness. The 


* This office requires its incumbent to control all the governors of 
the eastern provinces and censure those who do wrong.’ 
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city was so disgusted at this crime that to conciliate the people he 
built an imperial portico which is the city's finest building. 


3. Thereupon he returned to Constantinople and busied himself about 
the marriage alliance with the emperor, being anxious more than ever 
to marry his daughter to him, put Fortune outwitted him and Rufinus' 
hopes were frustrated for the following reason® (2) One of Promotus' 
two sons* had in his house a girl? of extraordinary beauty. Eutropius” 
one of the eunuchs in the imperial service, urged the emperor to marry 
her by describing her loveliness. (3) Seeing him favourably impressed 
by what he said, he showed him the girl's picture, thereby increasing 
Arcadius' desire for her and persuading him to choose her as his wife. 
Rufinus, knowing nothing of what was afoot, thought his daughter would 
soon marry the emperor and that he would shortly share in the empire. 
(4) When the eunuch saw that his marriage arrangements had succeeded, 
he ordered the people to dance and carry garlands as for imperial mar- 
riages, and taking clothing fit for an empress and other ornaments which 
he gave to imperial servants to carry, he went through the city followed 
by the people. (5) Although everyone ran along with the bearers think- 
ing the gifts would be given to Rufinus' daughter, when they neared 
Promotus' house the servants went in with the nuptial presents and, 
giving them to the girl brought up with Promotus' son, made clear who 
was going to marry the emperor. (6) Thus Rufinus, his hopes frustrated 
at the sight of another woman as empress, cast around henceforth for a 
way to get rid of Eutropius. This was the situation in Arcadius' half 
of the empire. 


4. Stilicho, the administrator of the western empire, gave in marriage 
to the emperor Honorius his daughter!! by Serena.** (2) Stilicho 
strengthened his power by this marriage connection with the emperor, 
having besides, nearly the whole army under his command; for when Theo- 
dosius died in Italy after putting down Eugenius, Stilicho was left in 
command of the whole army}? and kept the most able and warlike men but 
sent the weak and worthless to the East. (3) Having managed this, he 
was very angry with Rufinus for wanting to have power in the East to 
balance his, so he decided to visit Arcadius with the intention of gain- 
ing control over him; indeed, he said that both emperors were entrusted 
to him by Theodosius on his deathbed!3 and that he would take every care 
of them. 


5. When Rufinus realised this, he tried all means to put off 
Stilicho's expedition to the East, and equally to disband and weaken 
Arcadius' military power, but while he was busy with these schemes, he 
found men to suit his purposes even more wicked than he wanted, and by 
employing them he brought disaster to the Roman empire, as I will show. 
(2) Musonius, !* a leading Greek scholar, had three sons called Musonius, 


* Who, while Theodosius was still alive, were reared with his children. 


** Serena was the daughter of Honorius, who was the brother of Theodo- 
sius, father of the two present emperors. 
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Antiochus and Axiochus. Musonius and Axiochus were anxious to excel 
their father in learning and virtue, but Antiochus! prided himself in 
all the opposites, being only an instrument for evil. (3) Rufinus, 
finding him suitable for his purposes, made him proconsul of Greece! 

so that the province should be open to destruction by the attacking bar- 
barians, and committed the garrison in Thermopylae to Gerontius,!" who 
would also serve him in his plots against the state. (4) When, after 
this wickedness, Rufinus saw Alaric rebellious and estranged, 14 being 
angry that he did not command an army but had only the barbarians Theo- 
dosius had given him when he helped to put down the tyrant Eugenius, he 
then secretly informed him that everything was waiting to be taken and 
urged him to advance with his barbarians and any other forces he had. 
(5) Thereupon, Alaric!9 left Thrace and advanced to Macedonia and Thes- 
saly, destroying everything in his path. On approaching Thermopylae, 
he secretly sent to Antiochus, the proconsul, and Gerontius, the com- 
mander of the garrison at Thermopylae, to announce his coming. (6) The 
latter withdrew with his guards, leaving the barbarians free and unhin- 
dered access into Greece. They immediately fell to plundering the 
countryside and the utter destruction of the cities, killing the men of 
all ages and carrying off women and children in droves as well as all 
the wealth as booty. (7) The whole of Boeotia and the other parts of 
Greece the barbarians passed through after they entered Greece at 
Thermopylae were so ravaged that they exhibit from that day to this 

the signs of their overthrow. Only Thebes escaped, partly because of 
the city's strength, and partly because Alaric was too impatient to lay 
siege in his haste to capture Athens. (8) The Thebans thus escaped 
and he went on to Athens, expecting that he would easily take that city 
because it was too vast to be defended by its inhabitants, and also 
that the besieged would soon surrender because, moreover, the Piraeus 
was short of provisions. These were Alaric's hopes, but this ancient 
city won some divine protection for itself despite contemporary impiety 
and thus escaped destruction. 2 


6. And I should not pass over in silence the reason for the city's 
miraculous preservation, because it will excite piety in all who hear 


, of it. When Alaric and his whole army came to the city, he saw the 


tutelary goddess Athena walking about the wall, looking just like her 
Statue, armed and ready to resist attack, while leading their forces he 
saw the hero Achilles, just as Homer described him at Troy when in his 
wrath he fought to avenge the death of Patroclus.?! (2) These appari- 
tions were too much for Alaric who, giving up his attempt against the 
city, sent heralds to treat for peace.... After accepting the terms 
and exchanging oaths, Alaric entered Athens with a few men. He was 
treated with every kindness and, after bathing and being entertained by 
select citizens and given gifts as well, he went off leaving the city 
and the whole of Attica unharmed. (3) ‘*Alaric, therefore, leaving the 
whole of Attica unharmed for fear of these portents, proceeded to the 
Megarid which he captured by a sudden attack, and then continued his 
march to the Peloponnese without resistance. (4) Because Gerontius 


* The city of Athens was the only place saved in the earthquake that 
shook the whole of Greece during the reign of Valens, as I described 
in the preceding book,?? and now again it escaped extreme danger. 
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allowed him to cross the Isthmus, he effortlessly captured all the 
cities without a battle, nearly all of them being unwalled on account 
of the safety which the Isthmus provided. Corinth was first to be 
overwhelmed, together with the nearby villages, and then Argos and the 
country between it and Sparta. (5) Even the last was included in the 
universal captivity of Greece since, because of Roman greed, she was 
defended by neither arms nor brave men, and had been handed over to 
treacherous rulers who eagerly indulged their superiors' whims in 
everything conducive to common ruin. 


7. When he heard what had happened to Greece, Rufinus was even 
more anxious to be emperor, and since the government was in confusion, 
he thought nothing would occur to hinder his plan, but Stilicho em- 
barked some troops and hastened to assist the unfortunate Achaeans. 
Landing in the Peloponnese, he forced the barbarians to flee to Pholoe, 
(2) where he could have easily starved them out had he not devoted him- 
self to luxury, comic actors and shameless women, and allowed his 
Soldiers to plunder what the barbarians had left.?? Thus he gave the 
enemy the opportunity to depart from the Peloponnese with all their 
booty and cross into Epirus to ravage the cities there. (3) When 
Stilicho heard what they had done, he sailed back to Italy without 
achieving anything; in fact he had only inflicted worse evils on 
Greece through his own troops. On reaching Italy, he immediately 
decided to murder Rufinus, and told the emperor Honorius that he ought 
to send some soldiers to his brother Arcadius to defend the distressed 
peoples in the East.™ (4) Being given a free hand, he organised the 
soldiers to be sent on this mission and, appointing Gainas as their 
commander, told him of his plot against Rufinus. Accordingly, when 
the soldiers were approaching Constantinople, Gainas went ahead to 
tell the emperor Arcadius of their arrival and how they were anxious 
to help out in this time of distress. (5) As Arcadius was pleased to 
see them, Gainas urged the emperor to meet the soldiers as they entered 
the city, on the ground that it was usual for soldiers to be given this 
honour. The emperor, therefore, was persuaded to go out of the city to 
meet then, followed by Rufinus as praetorian prefect. When they had 
prostrated themselves and received the proper welcome from the emperor, 
on a signal from Gainas they all surrounded Rufinus and struck him with 
their swords. (6) One cut off his right hand, another his left, while 
another decapitated him and went off singing a victory paean. And their 
mockery went so far that they carried his hand all around the city, 
asking everyone they met to give money to the insatiable. 25 


8. So Rufinus, who had caused insufferable evil to many individuals 
and who had outraged the whole state, paid the proper penalty for his 
wickedness, and Eutropius, who was Stilicho's colleague in all his 
designs against Rufinus, gained complete control at court. (2) 
Although he took over most of Rufinus' estate for himself, he allowed 
others to claim anything worthless from it.26 Rufinus' wife and 
daughter fled to a Christian church for fear of being destroyed with 
him, but Eutropius guaranteed them safe passage to Jerusalem? (3) where 


* Once the home of the Jews but since the reign of Constantine adorned 
with buildings by the Christians. 
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they spent the rest of their lives.27 Then Eutropius, wishing to put 
everyone of any repute out of the way so that no-one might have more 

396 influence with the emperor than himself, without any reason laid a plot 
even against Timasius,?Ó who had been a Magister from the time of 
Valens and had taken part in many wars. The false accusation was as 
follows. 


9. Bargus?? from Laodicea in Syria, a sausage-seller in the market, 
was caught in some offence, and fled from Laodicea to Sardis where he 
revealed himself for what he was and became notorious for his wicked- 
ness. When Timasius was staying at Sardis, he met this talkative 
fellow, whose flattery easily enabled him to deceive people, and made 
him his friend, straightway giving him command of a body of troops. 

And not only this; he even took him with him to Constantinople, (2) in 
spite of the magistrates' disapproval, because previously Bargus had 
been exiled from Constantinople for some crime. Eutropius found him a 
suitable agent for his false accusation against Timasius and set him up 
as the accuser to show around forged papers imputing to Timasius a 
desire to be emperor. Although the emperor was the presiding judge, 
Eutropius as Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi stood beside him with full 
jurisdiction. (3) But when everyone became angry that a sausage-seller 
Should stand there and accuse someone so distinguished in office and 
honour, the emperor left the court and turned over the trial to Saturn- 
inus? and Procopius.?! Of these the former was very old and had been 
honoured with high offices, but by dint of flattery and only by being 
accustomed in court to pander to the whims of the emperor's favourites. 
Procopius was related by marriage to the emperor Valens, and although 
clumsy and stubborn, he sometimes seemed to speak the truth frankly. 

(4) And indeed now being a co-judge in Timasius' trial, he objected to 
Saturninus that it was not proper for Bargus to accuse Timasius, for a 
man distinguished by such offices and honours to be condemned on the 
false testimony of a worthless and indecent man, or (most disgusting 
of all) for a benefactor to be ill-treated by the man to whom he had been 
kind. (5) Procopius achieved nothing by this frankness, and Saturn- 
inus' verdict prevailed, indeed was acclaimed, and Timasius was handed 
over and banished to Oasis, where he was sent under public guard.* (7) 
There was, however,a common story that Timasius was rescued by his son, 
Syagrius, who escaped his pursuers and carried his father off with the 
help of some robbers; whether this is true or was spread abroad to 
please Eutropius, no-one knew for certain. At any rate, neither Timasius 
nor Syagrius was ever seen again. 


10. Bargus, having freed Eutropius from all apprehension with regard 
to Timasius' enmity, was rewarded with a military command which brought 
him a pleasant income, and went on nourished by hopes of even greater 


* This was a most wretched place and no-one sent there had ever managed 
to come back. (6) The way there is through a sandy, uninhabited 
desert which prevents anyone going to Oasis knowing where they are: 
the wind fills up one's tracks with sand, and in the absence of 
trees and houses or any other sign, there is nothing which allows 
travellers to leave markers. 
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prizes. He was unaware that, having revealed his true nature in the 
case of his benefactor Timasius, Eutropius suspected that he would 
treat him in the same way. (2) Accordingly, when Bargus was away on 
service, his wife, who was estranged from him for some reason, was 
induced to give the emperor documents accusing Bargus of the gravest 
crimes. (3) With this information, Eutropius immediately brought the 
man to trial and when he was condemned, handed him over for suitable 
punishment, after which everyone admired and continually sang the 
praises of the eye of Adrasteia which no wicked man can escape. 


(4) Eutropius, now drunk with wealth, imagined himself to be floating 
on air. He had spies in almost every province to watch what was hap- 
pening and enquire into everyone's position, and there was absolutely 
nothing he did not profit by. 33 His envy and greed made a clash with 
Abundantius?" inevitable. (5) *Eutropius decided to deprive him of 
both his property and his rank and the emperor issued the decree. 
Abundantius was exiled from the court and went to live at Sidon in 
Phoenicia, where he spent the rest of his life. 


ll. There was no no-one at Constantinople who dared look Eutropius 
in the face; he had only Stilicho who was in control in the west to 
reckon with. Having decided to stop him coming to Constantinople, he 
persuaded the emperor to call a meeting of the senate and declare him 
a public enemy by imperial decree. (2) This done, he immediately 
made a friend of Gildo, the commander of all Carthaginian Africa 
and, detaching the province with his help from the realm of Honorius, 
annexed it to that of Arcadius. Stilicho was furious at this but com- 
pletely at a loss until he had an unexpected stroke of luck. (3) 

Gildo had a brother called Masceldelos, but by plotting against him 
like a crazy barbarian, he forced him to sail to Italy and reveal to 
Stilicho what his brother was doing to him. Stilicho gave him a large 
force and supplied him with sufficient ships, then sent him to fight 
Gildo. (4) Disembarking where he heard his brother was and attacking 
him suddenly, he so thoroughly worsted him in a sharp battle that Gildo 
hanged himself rather than be taken by the enemy. Thus having restored 
Africa to Honorius' empire, Gildo's brother returned to Italy in 
triumph. Stilicho envied his achievement, yet pretended to flatter him 
and made him optimistic. One day, as Stilicho was crossing a bridge on 
his way to one of the suburbs with Masceldelos among his attendants, 
his guards, on a previously arranged signal, pushed him into the river. 
And while Stilicho laughed, he was swept away by the current and 
drowned. 37 


12. Henceforth, the enmity between Eutropius and Stilicho was out 
in the open and common knowledge , but though enemies, they shared an 
arrogant enjoyment of their subjects' miseries. Stilicho married his 
daughter Maria to the emperor Honorius, while Eutropius ruled Arcadius 
like a fatted animal. (2) If any of their subjects owned anything 
admirable, one of these two took it; likewise all gold and silver 


* He came from Scythia in Thrace, had been in military service from 


the time of Gratian, was greatly honoured under Theodosius and was 
now a Magister and consul designate. f 
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flowed into their hands for there was a great swarm of informers every- 
where who were ordered to report such things. 38 


13. Such was the state of the empire in both the east and the west. 
All senators?? were distressed at the present plight, not least Gainas 
who was neither accorded the honour appropriate to a Magister? nor 
able to satisfy his barbarian insatiability for gifts; what especially 
worried him, however, was that all the money went to Eutropius. (2) 
Angered for these reasons, he confided"! in Tribigildus,'? a daredevil 
ready for any desperate undertaking and commander by imperial decree of 
barbarian, not Roman, troops stationed in Phrygia. (3) He left Con- 
stantinople, pretending to be going to Phrygia to review his barbar- 
ians, but when he had taken command of them he attacked whatever he 
could find, killing men, women and children and ravaging everything 
before him. (4) In a short while he had gathered such a mass of slaves 
and outcasts that the whole of Asia was in grave danger: Lydia was in 
utter confusion,with almost everyone fleeing to the coast and sailing 
across to the islands or elsewhere with their whole families, and the 
coast of Asia expected unprecedented dangers to descend upon it. 


14. When Arcadius was told of this universal disaster, he was com- 
pletely apathetic, being unable in his extreme foolishness, to under- 
stand what measures to take, and gave Eutropius control of the whole 
empire. The latter chose Gainas and Leo"? as generals and sent Leo to 
Asia to attack the barbarians and the rest of the motley who had 
overrun it, while Gainas was to meet the enemy in Thrace, and the 
Hellespont if he found them disturbing those regions.'* 


(3) Remembering the arrangement with Tribigildus and considering 
that the time was ripe to begin his undertaking, Gainas commanded 
Tribigildus to lead his army to the Hellespont. And had he concealed 
his plot against the state and quietly left Constantinople with his 
barbarians, he would have accomplished his whole plan: all of Asia 
would have been taken over, with nothing to prevent the whole east 
perishing along with it. (4) Fate, however, stili wished the cities 
to be preserved for the Roman empire, the barbarian Gainas was carried 
away by his typically passionate and almost insane nature, and leaving 
Constantinople with almost his whole war-force, he informed Tribigildus 
what had to be done before he even got to Heraclea. (5) The latter, 
however, decided not to go to the Hellespont for fear of falling in 
with the forces posted there, and after ravaging all Phrygia, he 
attacked Pisidia where he met with no resistance and continued pil- 
laging all before him. Although this was reported to Gainas, he disre- 
garded these ravages, in view of his agreement with him. 


15. Leo, on the other hand, stayed near the Hellespont, not daring 
to fight Tribigildus and claiming at the same time that he was afraid 


* (2) This Leo who was to assist in Asia had no military experience 
whatsoever nor did he have any other qualification for this position 
except his friendship with Eutropius. Gainas was sent to Thrace to 
prevent Tribigildus' forces crossing the Hellespont and to engage 
them at sea, if need be. With these orders, the generals led the 
forces off to their respective posts. 
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Tribigildus might outflank him and subdue the country round the Hel- 
lespont before they knew what was happening. (2) So it happened that, 
without anyone to oppose him, Tribigildus captured every city, killing 
all the inhabitants and soldiers. And no barbarian would fight for 

the Romans; instead they joined their countrymen in the struggle 
against Rome's allies. Gainas pretended to be distressed by the 
Romans' misfortunes, but made everyone admire Tribigildus' generalship 
by saying that he was invincible and had gained the advantage not by 
strength but by wisdom and shrewdness. (3) And although he crossed 
into Asia, he did not attack any of the enemy and ignored the destruc- 
tion of the cities and countryside, only trailing Tribigildus as an 
observer. He expected him to go east and secretly sent forces to 
assist him,*5 without revealing his own attitude to events. (4) Now 
if, after entering Phrygia, Tribigildus had gone not into Pisidia but 
straight to Lydia, there would have been nothing to stop his taking 
this province and destroying Ionia as well; then sailing over to the 
islands and procuring as large a navy as he wanted, he could have over- 
run the whole East and plundered as far as Egypt, without any army 
being able to oppose him. (5) Not thinking of this, however, he decided 
to lead his army into Pamphylia bordering Pisidia, wherehe struck rough 
roads completely unsuitable for his cavalry. When no army opposed hin, 
a certain Valentinus of Selga, a hillside town in Pamphylia, a fairly 
learned man and not inexperienced in war, gathered a number of slaves 
and farmers trained for battle against the neighbouring robbers, “© and 
placed them on the hills overlooking the passes, so that they could see 
everyone who used the road without being seen themselves, even if the 
enemy came by in daylight. 


16. Tribigildus marched with his barbarians along the most even 
road into lower Pamphylia and arrived below Selga while it was still 
dark. Here they were set upon by slingers firing rocks as big as a 
fist or even bigger (it was easy to shoot bigger stones from the 
higher ground). (2) There was no escape; for on one side of the road 
was a deep marsh, and on the other a trackless narrow pass which would 
scarcely allow two men abreast. The natives call this latter The 
Snail because it is winding rather like the trail of that animal. A 
certain Florentius guarded it with enough soldiers to prevent any 
attempt to go through. (3) Cut off here and under a hail of large 
stones, most of the barbarians died: under such crowded conditions, the 
falling stones could not fail to be deadly. In utter desperation, most 
plunged on horse into the marsh and drowned in the lake, trying to avoid 
death by stoning; Tribigildus and three hundred men, however, got up to 
The Snail and for a vast sum bribed Florentius and his guards to let 
them through. 


(4) Tribigildus thought he had escaped the danger from Valentinus, 
but he ran into others just as serious as the former; for almost all 
the city-dwellers, armed with whatever they could find, hemmed in him 
and his three hundred men between the rivers Melas and Eurymedon. *(5) 


* The former flows on the eastern side of Side and the latter 
through Aspendus. 
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Confused in this strait, he sent to Gainas who, distressed at what had 
happened but not yet revealing his attitude to the revolt, sent his 
subordinate Leo to help the Pamphylians, assist Valentinus attacking 
Tribigildus and prevent his crossing the rivers. And although cowardly 
and devoted to a life of luxury, Leo did as he was ordered. 


17. At this, Gainas was afraid that Tribigildus, beset on all 

sides and without adequate forces, might be utterly destroyed, so he 
sent companies of the barbarians he had to various Roman camps to 
corrupt them slowly and give Tribigildus a chance to escape. (2) 

These barbarians which Gainas sent to Leo as auxiliaries attacked 
everything Roman, laid waste the country and killed the soldiers; they 
did not cease their all-out attacks until they had wiped out Leo's 
troops and their Magister and left almost the whole country deserted. 
Thus Gainas' aim was realised; for Tribigildus escaped from Pamphylia 
and brought even worse disaster upon the cities in Phrygia. (3) Gainas 
lavishly praised his achievements to the emperor and terrified the 
senate and the whole court with his threats that Tribigildus would 
attack the Hellespont region and cause unprecedented chaos unless the 
emperor gave serious thought to the enemy's demands. (4) This, however, was 
Gainas' device to conceal his own intentions: he wished to achieve his 
own ends through concessions to Tribigildus. He did not so much resent 
his own neglect as the extent of the power of Eutropius, who was proclaimed 
consul, which title he bore at the time, and was honoured with the 

rank of patrician.'*? (5) These were the things which especially drove 
Gainas to public revolt, so when he was finally resolved on it, he 
decided first to plot Eutropius' death. While he was still in Phrygia, 
he sent word to the emperor that he could not match Tribigildus' mil- 
itary skill and, in particular, that he could not withstand his fury 
or deliver Asia from the danger threatening it unless the emperor 
granted his request, namely that the chief cause of all these ills, 
Eutropius, be handed over to him to be dealt with as he wished. “8 


18. As soon as the emperor Arcadius heard this, he sent for Eutro- 
pius and stripped him of his honours, but the eunuch ran into a 
Christian church, to which he himself had granted right of sanctuary. "9 
When, however, Gainas was insistent that Tribigildus would not give up 
unless Eutropius was put out of the way, he was arrested contrary to 
the law on church asylum and sent to Cyprus under strong guard. (2) 
And. when Gainas persisted in urging Arcadius to do away with him, the 
officials evaded the oath they had given Eutropius when he was dragged 
from the church, had him fetched from Cyprus, and then, as if they had 
sworn not to kill him only as long as he was at Constantinople, sent 
him to Chalcedon where they murdered him. (3) So Fate dealt unex- 
pectedly with Eutropius on both counts, in raising him to heights 
previously unattained by a eunuch and then in bringing about his death 
through the hatred of the enemies of the state. 


(4) Although it was obvious to everyone that Gainas was now moving 
towards revolution, he thought he was undetected; having Tribigildus 
under his thumb because of his superiority in power and rank, he made 
a truce with the emperor and exchanged oaths on behalf of Tribi- 
gildus. He then returned through Phrygia and Lydia, followed by 
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Tribigildus, who took his army through upper Lydia and bypassed Sardis, 
the capital. (5) When they met at Thyateira, Tribigildus was sorry he 
had left Sardis unsacked, since it would have been easy to take a city 
bereft of all defences, so he decided to return with Gainas and over- 
whelm it. And their purpose would have been realised but for a violent 
storm which flooded the land and made the rivers impassable, thus 
stopping their march. (6) Then they advanced in two divisions, Gainas 
to Bithynia, Tribigildus to the Hellespont, allowing their barbarian 
armies to plunder everything before them. When the former took Chalce- 
don, and the latter the places near Lampsacus, and Constantinople and 
the Roman empire itself were in extreme danger, Gainas summoned the 
emperor to him, refusing to discuss the matter with anyone else. (7) 
The emperor submitted to this and they met near Chalcedon where there is 
a shrine to the martyr St. Euphemia, honoured for her devotion to 
Christ.°! There they agreed that Gainas and Tribigildus should cross 
from Asia to Europe and that the most prominent men in the state should 
be given over to them to be put to death, (8) namely Aurelianus? the 
consul that year; Saturninus, the ex-consul; and Joannes’? the emperor's 
confidant who, many said, was the father of Arcadius' son. (9) The 
emperor granted even this tyrannical demand, but when Gainas got hold 
of these men, he only touched them with his sword and was satisfied to 
punish them with exile. Then crossing into Thrace and ordering Tribi- 
gildus to follow, he left Asia, now freed from overwhelming danger, to 
recover somehow. (10) While in Constantinople, he dispersed his 
soldiers everywhere so that the city was deprived of even the court 
guards, and secretly ordered his barbarians that when they saw the 
soldiers had left the city, they should immediately attack it in its 
helplessness and hand over supreme power to him. 5° 


19. After leaving these orders to be carried out by his barbarians, 
he left the city, saying his health had been weakened by the demands of 
war and that he needed rest, which he would not get unless he had some 
time away from cares.°& (2) So leaving enough barbarians in the city 
vastly to outnumber the court guards, he retired to a suburb forty 
Stades away, whence he expected to make his attack after the barbarians 
in the city rose up in accordance with their orders. This was what 
Gainas hoped, and had he not been carried away by his barbarian rash- 
ness and acted prematurely, nothing could have prevented the barbarians 
taking the city, (3) but when, instead of waiting for the signal, 57 he 
approached the wall, the terrified guards raised the alarm and there was 
general uproar with wailing women and confused lamentation as if the 
city was already taken, until everyone congregated to engage the bar- 
barians in the city. When they had killed these with swords, stones and 
anything that came to hand, they ran up onto the wall and assisted the 
guards in hurling everything they could find at Gainas' men and so 
repulsed their attack on the city. (4) The city having thus escaped 
danger, the barbarians inside were cut off by the citizens and more than 
seven thousand”® gained sanctuary for themselves by getting into the 
Christian church near the palace. The emperor ordered that they be 
slain even there, and that it should not afford a refuge from the punish- 
ment their audacity deserved. (5) This was the emperor's order, but he 
did not dare lay hands on them to drag them from their sanctuary for 
fear they might attempt some resistance. So it was decided to remove 
the roof over the table called the altar?? and give burning brands to 
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special.people to throw down on them; they kept this up until all were 
burned to death. This was how the barbarians were killed, but devout 
Christians considered this a grave defilement which had occurred in the 
midst of the city. © 


(6) When, therefore, Gainas had failed in this bold undertaking, he 
openly resumed war against the state. Going into Thrace, he found the 
cities defended by walls and guarded by their magistrates and inhab- 
itants: as a result of previous attacks, they were not only prepared 
for war, but ready to fight with all their strength. (7) When Gainas 
saw nothing left outside the walls except grass, since everyone had 
made sure to take in all produce, animals and equipment, he decided to 
leave Thrace and make for the Chersonese, to cross the Hellespont into 
Asia again. 


20. Meanwhile, the senate and emperor unanimously chose Fravitta' 
Magister in the war against Gainas. (2) Taking over the armies en- 
trusted to him, he opposed Gainas and prevented the barbarians' crossing 
the Hellespont into Asia. While Gainas was preparing for battle, 
Fravitta would not allow the soldiers to remain idle but drilled them 
constantly and thus so strengthened them that, instead of being their 
usual lazy selves, they became angry at Gainas' apparent delay in 
starting the war. (3) In Asia, then, Fravitta reviewed his army night 
and day, and kept watch on enemy activity; he also attended to the 
fleet, as he had enough ships for a sea-battle.** 


21. Gainas forced an entry into the Chersonese through the Long Wall 
and positioned his barbarians all along the Thracian heights, from oppo- 
site Parium down to Lampsacus, Abydus and the straits. (2) The Roman 
Magister, however, sailed about the Asian coast, night and day spying 
on the barbarians' movements. Gainas, thereupon, fretting at the delay 
because bf his shortage of provisions, began cutting timber from the 
Chersonese woods which he fastened together very carefully to make boats 
suitable for holding both men and horses. On these he embarked his men 
with their mounts to be carried down with the current, but as they had 
been put together with barbarian inventiveness rather than skill, they 
could not be steered with oars nor would they answer otherwise to the 
pilots' skill. (3) Gainas himself remained on the shore, hoping soon 
to gain the victory when the Romans proved inadequate, but this had not 
escaped the shrewd Roman Magister, and perceiving what was under way, he 
had his ships put out a little from the shore. Then, when he saw the 


* This man was by birth a barbarian but otherwise a Greek, not only in 
habits but also in character and religion. He was already famous 
for many commands, having freed the whole of Asia, from Cilicia to 
Phoenicia and Palestine, from plundering brigands. 


** These vessels were called Liburnians, after some city so-called in 
Italy®! where this kind of ship was first built. (4) They seem 
as fast as penteconters, although much slower than triremes and 
their building ceased many years ago. The historian Polybius seems 
to describe the size of 'sixes' which the Romans and Carthaginians 
apparently often used against each other. 
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barbarians' rafts being dashed along at the current's will, Fravitta 
himself began the action by attacking the raft in their van. He had 
the advantage of a ship with a bronze prow and, by ramming the raft and 
assailing its occupants with a hail of weapons, he sank it men and all. 
(4) When the sailors on the other ships saw what their Magister had 
done, they followed his example. Some of the enemy were shot, while 
others fell off the rafts and were claimed by the sea; hardly anyone 
escaped death. 63 Depressed by this defeat and not knowing what to do 
after the loss of so many allies, Gainas fell back a little from the 
Chersonese and moved into inner Thrace. Fravitta decided not to pur- 
sue the fleeing Gainas for the moment, but to refit his forces there, 
satisfied with the success which Fate had granted him. (5) Although 
almost everyone censured Fravitta for being unwilling to pursue the 
fleeing Gainas and for sparing him and those who escaped with him be- 
cause they were fellow-countrymen, he returned to the emperor oblivious 
of all this and proud of his victory and frankly attributing it to the 
gods he worshipped; for he was not ashamed to admit even in the emper- 
or's hearing that he worshipped the gods in traditional fashion and 
could not endure to follow the masses in this matter. (6) The emperor 
received Fravitta and made him consul, while Gainas, having lost most 
of his army as I related, retreated with the rest to the Danube, where, 
finding Thrace plundered from the previous attacks upon it, he laid 
waste everything before him. He was now afraid that another Roman army 
might follow and attack the few men he had; he also suspected the 
Romans accompanying him, so he killed them all before they could anti- 
cipate his intentions. Then with his barbarians he crossed the Danube, 
intending to return to his native land and there spend the rest of his 
life. 


22. Meanwhile, Uldes,™ the leader of the Huns at this time, con- 
sidering it unsafe to allow a barbarian with his own army to live over 
the Danube, and thinking also that he would gratify the Roman emperor 
by driving him off, made preparations to meet him in battle. He 
assembled his army and ranged it against the enemy. (2) As Gainas was 
unable to return to the Romans and unable, on the other hand, to avoid 
the threatened clash with Uldes, he armed his followers and advanced 
to meet the Huns. The armies engaged many times and in several battles 
Gainas' side held out, but many of them fell, including Gainas himself, 
fighting strongly and nobly.$5 


(3) The war ended with Gainas' death.  Uldes, the Hun leader, sent 
his head to the emperor Arcadius for which he was rewarded, and there- 
upon made peace with the Romans, put the emperor's stupidity prevented 
the formulation of any rational policy and Thrace was in turmoil. 
Fugitive slaves and other deserters calling themselves Huns pillaged 
the countryside$9 until Fravitta led an army against them and, killing 
all he could find, freed the Thracians from fear.... . 


23.97 ,.. decided to cross, and they, fearing they would be harshly 
treated if they fell in with him, disembarked near Epirus. Thinking 
of their own safety, which the gravity of their offence made very 
precarious, they gave their prisoners a chance to escape; others, how- 
ever, say they bought their release. (2) Whatever the manner of their 
escape, they unexpectedly returned to Constantinople and appeared before 
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the emperor, the senate and everyone else. 


Henceforth the empress' hatred for Joannes, 99 the Christian bishop, 
increased. Although she had previously been displeased with him for 
his custom of ridiculing her in his homilies to the people, 9 now, 
after the return of (the other) Joannes and the rest, she became his 
open enemy. (3) She did everything in her power to induce all the 
bishops to remove him: his chief opponent was Theophilus of Alexandria, 
the first traitor against the age-old ancestral rites. Although a trial 
was proposed, Joannes saw that the verdict would be unfair,” and left 
Constantinople of his own accord. (4) The people were disturbed at 
this; for the man was skilled in controlling the irrational mob, and the 
city was in uproar while the Christian church was taken over by the so- 
called monks.?!* This enraged the commoners and soldiers, who, anxious 
to humble the monks' insolence, went out when the signal was given, and 
violently and indiscriminately killed them all, until the church was 
filled with bodies. Those who tried to escape were pursued and anyone 
who happened to be wearing grey clothes was shot down, (6) so that many 
died with them who were found in this garb because of mourning or some 
other tragic chance. Then Joannes returned to repeat his earlier be- 
haviour and stir up the old troubles in the city. 


24. Informers were now in power as never before, always in attend- 
ance on the court eunuchs. If anyone rich ever died, they disclosed his 
property as if he had no children or relatives, and orders from the 
emperor went out that so-and-so's estate was to be transferred to so- 
and-so; estates were handed over to those who asked for them, even with 
the children standing round sorrowfully invoking their parents. (2) In 
a word, everything combined to fill the cities with sorrow and caused 
grave damage to all their inhabitants. The emperor was extremely stupid 
and his wife, who was especially wilful even for a woman and devoted to 
those who especially dominated her, namely the insatiable and ubiquitous 
eunuchs and her female attendants, 2 made life so unbearable for every- 
one that to ordinary people nothing was preferable to death. 


(3) As if this were not enough, Constantinople was threatened by a 
danger that cannot be exaggerated. When Joannes, as I have said, 
returned from exile, he incited the people against the empress by his 
usual nonsense, until he was expelled again from his bishop's seat and 


June 20 the city and sailed away. 73 but his supporters, determined that no 


successor should be appointed to fill the bishopric, decided to destroy 
the city by fire." (4) So then, having secretly fired the church during 
the night, they left the city about dawn and thus escaped detection. 

When day broke the extent of the city's peril was obvious to everyone: 
the church was gutted and the houses close by consumed with it, especi- 
ally those on which the gusting wind drove the fire. (5) The fire also 


* These men renounce lawful marriage and fill populous colleges of 
bachelors in cities and villages: they are useless for war or any 
other service to the state. Moreover, from that time to this, they 
have taken over most of the land and, under the pretext of giving 
everything to the poor, have reduced almost everyone else to beggary. 
(5) These men, then, took over the churches and hindered the people 
from coming in for their customary prayers. 
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struck the senate house in front of the palace, a beautiful and lavish 
building adorned with statues worth seeing and with marble in colours 
no longer quarried. (6) And they say that the statues originally con- 
secrated to the Muses on Mt. Helicon’ and which, as part of the uni- 
versal sacrilege in the time of Constantine, © were set up here, were 
destroyed by the fire, thus revealing very clearly the universal dis- 
regard for the Muses.* 


25. Everyone mourned the city's misfortune which was attributed to 
mere chance, /? while the court took over the rebuilding of what was 
destroyed. The court then learned that the hordes of Isaurians, who 
live beyond Pamphylia and Cilicia in the pathless and rugged mountains 
of the Taurus range, had divided themselves into robber bands and were 
raiding the adjacent provinces; and although they were not strong 
enough to attack walled cities, they overran the unwalled villages and 
everything before them. (2) Their incursions were made easy by the 
earlier conquest of that country during the revolt of Tribigildus and 
his barbarians. At this news, Arbazacius®! was sent out as Magister to 
deal with the Pamphylian crisis. Taking an adequate force and pursuing 
the robbers as they fled into the mountains, he took many of their 
villages and killed a large number of their men. (3) And he might 
easily have conquered them once and for all and brought complete safety 
to the cities, had he not dissipated most of his zeal by surrendering 
himself to luxury and perverted pleasures, and preferred wealth through 
bribes to the safety of the state. When, therefore, he was summoned to 
court on account of this treachery, he fully expected to be brought to 
trial, (4) but he escaped judgement by giving part of his Isaurian 
plunder to the empress,9? and spent the rest of his wealth in luxury 
at Constantinople. So the Isaurians still indulged in clandestine raids, 
though they had not yet broken out into open revolt against the nearby 
provinces.... 


26. After ravaging all of Greece, Alaric retired, as I have already 
described, from the Peloponnese and the Achelous valley and stopped in 
Epirus? *4 to await the fulfilment of his agreement with Stilicho, ®% 


* I do not think I ought to omit mention of a miracle which occurred 
at that time. (7) This senate building of which I have been speak- 
ing, had statues of Zeus and Athena standing upon stone pedestals 
before its doors, just as they are to be seen today. The statue of 
Zeus is said to be Zeus of Dodona, and that of Athena the one form- 
erly consecrated in Lindus."7 When the fire had consumed the whole 
building, the lead on the roof melted and ran down on the statues, 
and the stone work, unable to resist the fire, fell in on top of 
them. (8) When the beautiful building had been reduced to a pile 
of rubble, everyone assumed that the statues also were ashes, but 
when the site was being cleared and prepared for rebuilding, the 
statues of these deities, which alone had escaped the complete de- 
struction, came to light. This inspired more cultured people to be 
optimistic for the city in the belief that these deities would always 
take care of it. May everything turn out as the gods see fit.’ 


** Which is inhabited by the Molossians, Thesproti and the people who 
live as far as Epidamnus and the Taulantii. 
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which was this: (2) seeing that Arcadius' ministersÓ? were alienated 
from him, Stilicho intended with Alaric's help to add the whole of 
Illyricum to Honorius' empire and, as a result of their agreement about 
this, he soon expected to put his plan into action. (3) While, however, 
Alaric was standing by ready to obey Stilicho's orders, Radagaisus 

405/6 gathered four hundred thousand Gauls and Germans from over the Danube 
and the Rhine and started to invade Italy. (4) The first word of this 
news confounded everyone. The cities despaired and even Rome panicked 
in the face of this extreme danger, but Stilicho, taking the whole 
army stationed at Ticinum in Liguria, which totalled thirty numeri, and 
as many auxiliaries as he could get from the Alans and the Huns, 
crossed the DanubeÓ7 with his whole army without waiting for the 
enemy's attack and, (5) falling on the barbarians without warning, 
utterly destroyed their whole force. Scarcely anyone escaped, except a 
few whom he accepted as auxiliaries. Naturally Stilicho was very proud 
of this victory and returned with his army, universally honoured for 
freeing Italy miraculously from such inevitable danger. 


27. At Ravenna®8* two impediments befellStilicho as he prepared to 
attack the Illyrian cities with the intention of detaching them from 
Arcadius', and adding them to Honorius', empire. First, a rumour circu- 

407 lated that Alaric was dead, ?! and secondly letters were delivered from 

c.Mar. the emperor Honorius at Rome saying that Constantine had seized 
supreme power and, crossing over from Britain, had reached the provinces 
beyond the Alps where he was acting as emperor 24 (3) The story about 
Alaric's death seemed doubtful even before certain people arrived with 
the truth, but the statements about Constantine's proclamation received 
general acceptance. Thus checked in his attack on Illyricum, Stilicho 
came to Rome, anxious to consult the emperor about what he should do. 93 


408 28. When autumn was over and winter coming on, Bassus and Philippus?" 
were announced as consuls. The emperor Honorius, whose wife, Maria, had 
died a short while before, now wanted to marry her sister, Thermantia.? 
Stilicho was hesitant, but Serena was strongly in favour and anxious for 
the marriage to be consummated for the following reason. (2) When the 
marriage of Honorius to Maria was being arranged, her mother, seeing 
that the girl was not yet old enough to marry, was nevertheless unwilling 
to defer the marriage, although she realised that to give away her 
daughter to the marriage bed when she was too young was a crime against 
nature. So finding a woman who knew how to arrange such things, with 
her help she managed that her daughter should marry the emperor and even 
sleep with him, but that he should neither be willing nor able to fulfil 
his conjugal duty. (3) The girl died still a virgin, and Serena, very 
properly anxious for royal grandchildren for fear her, great power might 
be lessened, sought to join Honorius with her second daughter. This 
happened, but she died not long after,having had the same experience as 
her sister. 


* Capital of Flaminia, an ancient city and a colony of the Thessalians 
formerly called Rene from the water which flows all around it and 
not, as Olympiodorus9? the Theban says, because Remus, brother of 
Romulus, was the founder of this city; (2) for I think we must be- 
lieve Quadratus)? who discussed this aspect of the city in his 
history of the emperor Marcus. 
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29. Stilicho was informed that Alaric had left Epirus, crossed the 
passes between Pannonia and Venetia, and pitched camp at Emona, ®* (4) 
Leaving Emona, Alaric crossed the Aculis river? and the Apennines 100 «* 
and attacked Noricum. (5) After this crossing, Alaric sent an embassy 
to Stilicho from Noricum asking money for his stay in Epirus, which he 
claimed was at Stilicho's persuasion, and for his invasion of Italy and 
Noricum. 10l! Stilicho received the embassy, but left the envoys at 
Ravenna and went to Rome, wishing to consult the emperor and senate !02 
about what should be done. (6) When the senate met at the palace and 
debated whether to declare war or not, the majority voted for war. 

Only Stilicho and a few supporters, who were afraid to disagree with 
him, held the contrary opinion and voted to make peace with Alaric. 

(7) Those in favour of war then asked Stilicho to say why he preferred 
peace and was willing to buy it, to the shame of the Romans' reputation. 
He replied that Alaric had stayed so long in Epirus by arrangement with 
Honorius, in order to make war on Arcadius and detach Illyricum from 
the East and add it to the West. (8) This would already have been done 
if letters from the emperor Honorius had not arrived to prevent his 
march to the East, in expectation of which Alaric had spent so much time 
there. So saying, Stilicho showed the letter and claimed that Serena 
was the cause of everything since she wished to maintain the accord be- 
tween the two emperors. (9) Everyone at this thought Stilicho spoke 
reasonably and the senate voted that four thousand pounds of go1al03 
should be paid to Alaric, although most voted that way not from pref- 
erence but out of fear of Stilicho. So Lampadius, !0* a man of high 
birth and reputation, who murmured in Latin "non est ista pax sed 
pactio servitutis", which means "this is slavery rather than peace", 
fled to a nearby Christian church as soon as the senate was dismissed, 
for fear of punishment for his frankness.! 


30. After Stilicho had made peace with Alaric in this way, he 
started out on his return to Ravenna to put his plans into action. The 
emperor said, however, that he wanted to go with him to review and con- 
gratulate the army, especially since such a formidable enemy had come into 
Italy. (2) He was not moved to say this of his own accord, but was 


B This town lies between Upper Pannonia and Noricum. It is worthwhile 
telling what is known about this town and how it came to be founded 
in the first place.?? (2) They say that the Argonauts, being 
pursued by Aietas, anchored at the mouths of the Danube, where it 
flows into the Black Sea. They decided it would be best to go on 
even against the current and row up this river with a following 
wind until they came nearer to the sea. (3) They carried out this 
plan, and when they came to this place, they commemorated their 
arrival by founding this city. Then putting the Argo on a con- 
trivance and hauling it four hundred stades to the sea, they 
anchored off the Italian shores, as the poet Peisander?? tells, who 
has written an almost universal history in his work entitled 


Marriages of Gods and Heroines. 


These mountains are on the border of Pannonia and Noricum and offer 
a very narrow pass to anyone wishing to cross from one to the other, 
so that only a few guards are enough to prevent even a vast number 
trying to force a passage. 


** 
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persuaded by Serena's advice; for she wanted him to live in a safer city 
so that if Alaric broke the peace and attacked Rome, the emperor would 
not be captured: she was very anxious for his safety because her own 
depended on his preservation. (3) Although the emperor's journey to 
Ravenna was undesirable to Stilicho, who devised many obstacles to it, 
the emperor would not give in and persisted with his plan. Accordingly, 
Sarus, 06 the barbarian captain of a company at Ravenna, excited a 
mutiny near the city at Stilicho's instigation, not with the intention 

of overthrowing the government but to frighten the emperor out of his 
journey to Ravenna. (4) And when he still persisted in his intention, 
Justinianus,' a leading Roman lawyer chosen by Stilicho as his assistant 
and adviser, very shrewdly guessed what the imperial journey was all 
about and that, as the soldiers at Ticinum were disaffected towards 
Stilicho, he would be in very great danger if the emperor stayed there 107 
(5) He therefore continually urged him to dissuade the emperor from this 
journey, but realising that Stilicho's words had no effect, he went 
away, fearful lest his intimacy with Stilicho should involve him in the 
latter's fate. 


31. Report had earlier come to Rome that the emperor Arcadius had 
died, 108 and this was confirmed after Honorius left for Ravenna. While 
Stilicho was at Ravenna and the emperor at Bononia, 209 + Stilicho was 
sent for to bring to their senses the soldiers who had quarrelled among 
themselves along the way. (2) So assembling the mutineers, Stilicho 
said that the emperor had ordered not only that they be chastened, but 
in addition that the most guilty should be punished with death by deci- 
mation. He put such fear into them that they all burst into tears and 
won the Magister's pity and a promise of the emperorg pardon, (3) 
which promise the emperor faithfully fulfilled. 10 They then turned 
their attention to public affairs; for Stilicho wanted to go to the 
East and settle matters regarding Arcadius' son, Theodosius, who was 
young and needed a guardian, and the emperor Honorius himself intended 
to make the same journey to do whatever he could to protect the young 
man's realm. (4) Annoyed at this, Stilicho deterred the emperor from 
this undertaking by showing him the burden of expense in the journey. 
Secondly, he said that Constantine's rebellion!!! forbade him to abandon 
his care for Italy and Rome itself: already the usurper had overrun the 
whole of Gaul and was living at Arelate. (5) In addition to these 
reasons, which were enough in themselves to require the emperor's 
presence and attention, there was the arrival of Alaric with a vast 
barbarian army: because he was a faithless barbarian, he would invade an 
Italy he found stripped of support. The best plan, he said, and the 
one most advantageous to the state would be to send Alaric against the 
usurper, taking some of his barbarians together with Roman forces and 
their officers to share the war with him, while he himself on the em- 
peror's orders should go to the east with letters of instruction. (6) 
The emperor decided that Stilicho was right in everything he saidll? and, 
giving him letters for the eastern emperor and for Alaric, left Bononia. 
Stilicho stayed there, however, neither going to the East nor putting 
any of the other plans into effect, nor even sending any of the troops 


* A city in Aemilia, seventy so-called miles from Ravenna. 
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at Ticinum to Ravenna or anywhere else, lest they should meet the 
emperor on the way and arouse him to some action against Stilicho. 113 


32. While Stilicho was aware of no ill-feeling towards either the 
emperor or the soldiers, a certain Olympius*ll* began uttering 'many 
deadly! **sentiments against him, saying that he was planning the journey 
to the east in order to plot the overthrow of the Young Theodosius and 
the transfer of the east to his own son, Eucherius. 16 (2) Such were his 
outpourings to the emperor whenever he got the opportunity on their 
journey; and when the emperor reached Ticinum, Olympius visited the 
Sick soldiers as the crowning act of his hypocritical virtue, and cast 
similar spells over them. (3) On only the fourth day after the 
emperor's arrival at Ticinum,!!? the soldiers assembled at the palace 
and the emperor came before them to exhort them to war against the 
usurper, Constantine. When no-one made a move about Stilicho, Olympius 
was observed to nod to the soldiers as if reminding them of what he had 
discussed in private. (4) At this they fell into a frenzy and killed 
Limenius, 118 raetorian prefect in the provinces beyond the Alps, and 
Chariobaudes,! the Magister there, who had escaped the tyrant and come 
to the emperor at Ticinum. Along with them were slain Vicentius, 
Magister Equitum,and Salvius,!!? the Comes Domesticorum. (5) When the 
mutiny spread, the emperor retreated to his palace and some of the 
macistrates were able to escape. The soldiers, however, dispersed 
throughout the city and killed any of the officials they could find by 
dragging them from the buildings in which they had taken refuge, and 
plundered the city. When the evil had advanced beyond cure, the emperor 
donned a short tunic, without cloak or diadem, and came out into the 
middle of the city. With very great difficulty, he managed to check 
the soldiers' rage. (6) The magistrates who were captured after their 
flight were also killed, including Naimorius,! Magister Officiorum, 
Patroinus,!?Ü Comes Sacrarum Largitionum, ...1?! Comes Rerum Privatarum, 
and also the Quaestor Salvius. *** Even clasping the emperor's feet did 
not suffice to save the last from death. (7) The mutiny continued until 
late afternoon and the emperor withdrewfor fear of being harmed himself. 
Meanwhile, finding Longinianus, 122 Praetorian Prefect of Italy, they 
killed him also. These were the magistrates who fell victims to the 
soldiers' insanity, but there also perished a host of ordinary people 
not easy to calculate. 


33. When news of this was brought to Stilicho at Bononia, a city in 
Aemilia, he was confounded. So assembling the leaders of all the bar- 
barian allies he had with him, he held a council about what should be 
done. Everyone agreed that if the emperor had been slain, which was 


id He came from the Black Sea and, having been rewarded with an out- 
standing post in the imperial service and hiding his great wicked- 
ness under the disguise of Christianity, was accustomed to converse 
with the emperor because of his pretended virtue. 


** As the poet says!!5 


*** This magistrate was appointed to announce the emperor's decisions, 
an office called Quaestor since the time of Constantine. 
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Still in doubt, all the barbarian allies should fall on the Roman sol- 
diers at once and thus teach all the others a lesson, but that if the 
emperor were safe even though the magistrates had been killed, then only 
the instigators of the mutiny should be punished. (2) These were the 
decisions of Stilicho and his barbarians. When, however, they found 
that no insult had been offered to the emperor, Stilicho decided to pro- 
ceed no further with punishing the soldiers but to return to Ravenna. 
Considering how numerous the Roman soldiers were and that the emperor's 
opinion of him was not to be trusted, under these circumstances he 
thought it neither right nor safe to set the barbarians onto the Roman 
army. 


34. Stilicho was now at a loss, because his barbarians wanted to act 
in accordance with their previous decision and tried to dissuade him 
from his later judgement. Unable to manage this, they decided to stay 
somewhere until the emperor should reveal his opinion of Stilicho more 
Clearly, except for Sarus, pre-eminent among the allies for his 
strength and reputation, who, with the barbarians he commanded, killed 
all the Huns who were Stilicho's guard as they slept and, taking over 
his whole baggage train, retired to his tent to await the outcome of 
events.123 (2) With his barbarians at variance with each other, 
Stilicho went to Ravenna and exhorted the cities in which the barbarians' 
wives and children lived not to admit any of the barbarians who came to 
them. 


Olympius, having now gained control over the emperor, sent im- 
perial decrees to the soldiers at Ravenna ordering them to put Stilicho 
under house arrest. (3) When Stilicho learned this, he fled to a nearby 
Christian church during the night, whereupon his barbarians and other 
associates, together with his servants, armed themselves and waited to 
see what would happen. (4) At day-break the soldiers went into the 
church and swore on oath before the bishop that they were ordered by the 
emperor not to kill but to arrest him. When, however, he was led out of 
the church under military guard, the messenger who was sent with the 
earlier message brought another, punishing Stilicho with death for his 
crimes against the state. (5) And while Eucherius, his son, fled to- 
wards Rome, Stilicho was led to his death. When his barbarians and 
Slaves and other associates, of whom therewere a great number, made to 
rescue him from his fate, Stilicho cut short their attempt with terrible 
threats and submitted his neck to the sword. 12* 


He was the most moderate of almost all those in power at that time; 125 
for though he married Theodosius the Elder's niece and was entrusted with 
the empires of both his sons, and had been a Magister for twenty-three 
years,'2® he never sold military office or embezzled the soldiers' 
allowances. (7) Although he had only one son, he promoted him only as 
far as the rank of the so-called notarius et tribunus, and contrived no 
leading position for him. So that students may know the time of his 
death, it was in the consulship of Bassus and Philippus, the same year 
that the emperor Arcadius died, on the twenty-second of August. 


35. After the death of Stilicho, all court affairs were controlled 
by Olympius, the Magister Officiorum, and the emperor distributed the 
other offices to Olympius' nominees. A widespread search was made for 
Stilicho's friends and supporters: 127 Deuterius,! the Praepositus Sacri 
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Cubiculi, and Petrus; the Primicerius Notariorum, were brought to trial 
and public torture was used to make them inform against Stilicho. When, 
however, they revealed nothing against either themselves or him and 
Olympius had wasted his efforts, he had them clubbed to death. (3) And 
although many other friends of Stilicho were brought to trial and forced 
under torture to declare if they knew of any ambition to be emperor on 
his part, no-one admitted any such knowledge and the inquisitors gave 
up. The emperor Honorius then ordered that his wife, Thermantia, be 
dismissed from the imperial throne and restored to her mother, although 
She was not under any resulting suspicion. He also ordered Stilicho's 
son, Eucherius, to be tracked down and killed, (4) but when he was found 
in some church at Rome where he had taken refuge, out of respect for 
the place they let him be. In Rome, Heliocrates,! the Comes Rerum 
Privatarum, produced an imperial decree that all those who had held 
office in Stilicho's era were to have their property confiscated, and 
he set about making money for the treasury. (5) And as if all this was 
not enough to satisfy the oppressive spirit, enslaved by wickedness and 
bereft of religion which was confounding all human affairs, 128 the fol- 
lowing was added to their previous misfortunes. The soldiers quartered 
in the cities, when told of Stilicho's death, fell upon the barbarian 
women and children in each city and, as if at a preconcerted signal, 
destroyed them and plundered their property. (6) When their menfolk 
learned of this, they congregated from everywhere and, denouncing such 
grave impiety on the part of the Romans against their oath by the gods, 
unanimously decided to join Alaric and assist him in his war against 
Rome. Slightly more than thirty thousand men!29 agreeable to his 
wishes were recruited for this purpose. 


36. Even under their stimulus, however, Alaric did not declare war 
but continued to prefer peace because of his agreement with Stilicho. 
So sending ambassadors; he sought to sell peace for a small sum and get 
Gaudentius' son, Aetius, and Jovius' son, Jason?! as hostages in ex- 
change for some of his own nobles. On these terms he offered to keep 
the peace and take his army from Noricum into Pannonia. (2) Alaric 
therefore sought peace on these conditions, but the emperor refused his 
request, even though he should have done one of two things if he were 
to handle the present situation successfully: he ought either to have 
deferred the war and made peace for a moderate sum, or chosen to fight 
and assembled all his legions. He should have confronted the enemy and 
prevented the barbarians' advance, and appointed as commander and Magis- 
ter for the campaign Sarus, who was able by himself to strike terror 
into the enemy because of his bravery and military experience, and who 
had sufficient barbarians to offer resistance. (3) Honorius, however, 
neither accepted the peace, nor won over Sarus and called up the Roman 
army, but pinning his hopes on Olympius' advice, became the cause of 
terrible disasters to the state; for he appointed men who were able to 
inspire only contempt in the enemy, namely Turpilio!32 as Magister 
Equitum, Varanesi?? as Magister Peditum, and Vigilantius!?' as Comes 
Domesticorum Equitum. His other arrangements were of the same calibre, so 
there was universal despair. The destruction of Italy seemed to stare 
them in the face. 


Oct. 37. Considering Honorius' preparations laughable, Alaric began his 
march on Rome. And since he had decided to undertake such a crucial 
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move not just on equal terms, but with superior forces, he sent to 
upper Pannonia for his wife's brother, Ataulphus, !35 who had a consid- 
erable army of Huns and Goths, to share his enterprise. (2) Without 
waiting for his arrival, however, he marched through Aquileia, Concordia, 
and Altinum to Cremona, on the northern side of the river Eridanus, and 
crossing the river, as if on his way to a festival, without enemy oppo- 
sition, he reached a military post in Bononia called Oecubaria. (3) 
Then, passing through Aemilia and leaving Ravenna behind, he reached and 
overran Ariminum, a great city in Flaminia, and all the other cities in 
this province. He next came to Picenum, a province somewhere at the end 
of the Ionian Bay, (4) whence he marched for Rome , 136 destroying all 
forts and cities on his way. Indeed, if the eunuchs Arsacius and 
Terentius!37 had not anticipated the barbarians' arrival in these parts 
by bringing Stilicho's son, Eucherius, to Rome!38 to die in accordance 
with the emperor's orders, the youth would certainly have fallen into 
Alaric's hands and been saved. (5) After carrying out these orders and 
returning Honorius' wife, Thermantia, to her mother, the eunuchs, being 
unable to return to the emperor by the same way as they had come, em- 
barked and sailed for Gaul, but arriving at Genua, a Ligurian city, 

they safely reached Ravenna where the emperor lived. (6) And he, 
thinking it would be a great service to the state if he rewarded the 
eunuchs for their brave deeds in restoring Thermantia to her mother and 
murdering Eucherius, made Terentius Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi and 
Arsacius his subordinate. Then removing Bathanarius, 39 comes Africae, 
who was the husband of Stilicho's sister, he transferred the office to 
Heraclianus," the murderer of Stilicho, who received this honour as 
his reward. 


38. Now that Alaric was near Rome and settling down to besiege its 
inhabitants, !"! the senate began to suspect Serena of bringing the 
barbarians against the city. The whole senate and Placidia,!*? the 
emperor's half-sister, thought she should die because she was the cause 
of their present troubles; they said that with Serena out of the way, 
Alaric would withdraw from the city as there would be no-one left who 
might be expected to betray it.* 


B (2) Although this suspicion was in fact false, for Serena thought of 
no Such thing, she was all the same justly punished for her im- 
pieties, as indeed I will now tell you. When Theodosius the elder 
after the suppression of the tyrant Eugenius came to Rome!#3 and 
instilled in everyone a contempt of the holy rites by refusing to 
finance religion with public money, the priests and priestesses 
were driven out and the temples deprived of all worship. (3) 

Serena mockingly demanded to see the temple of Cybele, and finding 
around the neck of Rhea's statue an ornament worthy of this goddess, 
she took it from the statue and placed it round her own neck. Then 
when an old woman, the last of the Vestal Virgins, reproached her to 
her face for her impiety, she abused her roundly and ordered her 
attendants to drive her away. (4) As she was going, however, the 
old woman imprecated a proper punishment for this wickedness upon 
Serena, her husband, and children. Serena took no notice and came 
out of the temple flaunting her ornament, but she often had both 
dreams and waking visions warning her of approaching death, and 
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39. Serena's death did not, however, cause Alaric to desist from the 
siege. He encircled the city and all the gates and by controlling the 
river Tiber, 145 prevented supplies coming from the harbour. Although 
the Romans realised this, they were still determined to hold out, 
expecting that help for the city would come from Ravenna any day. (2) When 
however, no-one came and their hopes were disappointed, they decided to 
reduce their rations and to eat only half the previous daily allowance, 
and later, when the scarcity continued, only a third. And when there 
was no means of relief, and their food was exhausted, plague not unex- 
pectedly succeeded famine. Corpses lay everywhere, and (3) since the 
bodies could not be buried outside the city with the enemy guarding 
every exit, the city became their tomb. The result was that the place 
was uninhabited for another reason: even if there had been no shortage 
of food, the stench from the corpses would have been enough to destroy 
the bodies of the living. (4) Laeta, 146 the widow of the emperor 
Gratian, and her mother, Tisamena, shared their supplies with many people* 
and many kept hunger at bay through the kindness of these women. 


40. When their situation was critical and they were in danger of 
turning to cannibalism, !47 after trying every abomination known to man, 
they decided to send an embassy to the enemy to say that they were 
ready for a reasonable peace but even more ready for war, because the 
Roman people were armed and so well drilled that they no longer feared 
a confrontation. (2) Basilius,) 9 a Spaniard and provincial governor, 
was chosen as ambassador, and accompanying him was Joannes, !* one of 
the imperial notaries whom they call tribunes** and a friend and repre- 
sentative of Alaric; for the Romans were uncertain whether Alaric him- 
self was personally besieging Rome. They were deceived by an earlier 
report that someone else, one of Stilicho's friends, was commanding the 
army against the city. (3) When the ambassadors arrived, they were 
overcome with shame that the Romans had been kept in ignorance for so 
long and delivered the senate's message. When Alaric heard that the 
people were trained and ready to fight, he said that thicker grass was 
easier to mow than thinner and laughed broadly at the ambassadors, but 
when they turned to discuss peace, he used expressions excessive even 
for an arrogant barbarian: he declared that he would not give. up the 


many others saw much the same. So determined was Justice in requiting 
impiety by the execution of the appropriate punishment that, although 
Serena knew what was going to happen, she did not take precautions 
and submitted the neck about which she had placed the goddess' orna- 
ment to the rope. 

(5) And it is said that Stilicho did not escape the secret workings 
of Justice for a similar impiety: he had ordered the doors of the 
Capitol in Rome, which were encased with heavy gold, to be stripped. 
Those appointed for the task found somewhere on the doors the 
inscription 'misero regi servantur' (these are kept for a wretched 
king). And re Vu MeELDEEQN was fulfilled, by his wretched and 
pitiful death. 


* The state,thanks to Theodosius' generosity,supplied them with 
provisions of an imperial table. 


** That is, chief. 
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siege unless he got all the gold and silver in the city, as well as all 
movable property and the barbarian slaves. (4) When one of the ambas- 
sadors asked what he would leave for the citizens if he took these, he 
replied: 'Their lives'. Receiving this answer, the ambassadors asked 
leave to inform the citizens and determine what ought to be done. 
Permission granted, they reported their conversations during the mission, 
at which the Romans, convinced that it was Alaric fighting them and 
despairing of all human resources, remembered the help which used to 
come to the city in crises and how, by neglecting ancestral customs, 

they were left destitute of that succour. 


41. During these considerations, Pompeianus, 150 prefect of the city, 
came upon some Tuscans visiting Rome, who said that a city called 
Narnia!5! had been freed from danger: prayers to the gods and devotion 
in the ancestral manner had caused violent thunder and lightning, which 
had driven off the barbarian menace. His conversation with these men 
made Pompeianus realise just how much priests could help, (2) but 
remembering that most people were Christians, he was anxious to proceed 
with greater caution, and confided completely in Innocentius, 152 the 
bishop of Rome. The latter considered the city's safety more important 
than his own convictions and consented to the private practice of pagan 
beliefs. (3) The priests, however, declared that this would not help 
the city because the customary rites had to be performed publicly by 
the senate on the Capitol and in the Forum, but no-one dared to par- 
ticipate in the ancestral worship, so they dismissed the men from 
Tuscany and turned to flattering the barbarian as best they could. (4) 
Accordingly, sending ambassadors back again, after many discussions 
they decided that the city should give five thousand pounds of gold as 
well as thirty thousand of silver, four thousand silk tunics, three 
thousand scarlet skins and three thousand pounds weight of pepper. 153 
Since the city had no public monies, the senators who had property 
undertook to contribute this on the basis of a census. (5) Palladius!?* 
was empowered to compute how much was to be paid from each estate, but 
was unable to collect the whole sum, either because the owners concealed 
part of their property or because the city had been reduced to poverty 
through the emperors' continual greed. That evil spirit which had taken 
possession of mankind now drove those in the city concerned with this 
task to the ultimate wickedness. (6) They decided to make up the de- 
ficiency from the decoration on the statues of the gods. This was simply 
to render objects consecrated by holy rites and decorated as befitted 
their guardianship of the city's eternal prosperity, lifeless and 
inefficacious after the diminution of the rites. (7) And since every- 
thing conducive to the city's ruin had to happen at once, they not only 
stripped the statues, but even melted down some made of gold and silver, 
including that of Bravery, which the Romans call Virtus. When this was 
destroyed, whatever bravery and virtue the Romans possessed disappeared, 
as experts in religion and ancestral worship had foretold. 54a 


42. When the money had been raised in this way, they decided to 
send an embassy to the emperor to inform him about the peace and that 
Alaric wanted not only money but also aristocratic children as hostages; 
on this condition he had made not only peace but also an alliance with 
the emperor, promising to assist the Romans against any of their enemies. 
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(2) The emperor decided to make peace on these terms and the money was 
paid to the barbarians. Alaric then allowed the citizens a market for 
three days, the right of safe exit by certain gates, and facilities to 
bring up food from the harbour. The citizens thus had a breathing 
space to buy necessities which they did either by selling whatever they 
had left or by exchanging other possessions for food; the barbarians 
withdrew from Rome and pitched camp somewhere in Tuscany. (3) Day by 
day almost all the slaves who were in Rome poured out of the city to 
join the barbarians, who now numbered about forty thousand. Some of 
the latter who were wandering about attacked the Romans on their way 
down to the harbour to bring up provisions, but when Alaric heard of it, 
he endeavoured to put an end to such actions which were against his 
wishes. They now seemed to have a modest respite from their misfortunes, 
and at Ravenna the emperor Honorius became consul for the eighth time 
and in the East the emperor Theodosius entered upon his third. 


43. The usurper Constantine!55 now sent eunuchs to Honorius to ask 
pardon for having accepted the crown, saying that he had not taken it by 
choice but that it had been forced on him by the soldiers. (2) On this 
request, Honorius, seeing that it was difficult to think about other 
wars when Alaric's barbarians were close by, and considering, moreover, 
his relatives Verenianus and Didymus }56 who were in the usurper's hands, 
granted his petition and sent him an imperial robe as well as sending 
back the eunuchs. His concern for. his relatives was, however, all. in vain; 
for they had been murdered before this embassy. 


44. Since the peace with Alaric had not yet been confirmed, because 
the emperor had neither given the hostages nor carried out all the terms, 
the senate sent Caecilianus, !57 Attalus!58 and Maximianus!?? as envoys 
to Ravenna. Although they bemoaned all Rome's misfortunes and trag- 
ically described the great number of dead, this was all they were able 
to do: Olympius caused enough confusion to prevent their success. (2) 
Allowing the envoys to return unsuccessful, the emperor dismissed 
Theodorus!®9 from the prefecture and gave the office to Caecilianus 
instead, and appointed Attalus as Comes Sacrarum Largitionum. Olympius, 
meanwhile, was obsessed with hunting down people said to have been in 
any way confidants of Stilicho and on such a false charge Marcellianust 
and Salonius,t two brothers who had risen in the regiment of the im- 
perial notaries, were brought to trial. Olympius handed them over to 
the praetorian prefect, but though their bodies were lacerated with all 
kinds of torture, they admitted nothing Olympius was anxious to discover. 


45. Since Rome was in no better position than before, the emperor 
decided that five legions from Dalmatia should leave their own base 
there and come to guard the city. These regiments comprised six 
thousand men in all, whose daring and strength made them the top soldiers 
in the Roman army. (2) Their commander was Valens, 61 a man ready for 
any danger; indeed, he did not think it proper to use a route the enemy 
was not guarding. Accordingly, Alaric eagerly awaited his approach and 
attacked him with his whole force. Valens lost all his men to the 
enemy save one hundred who barely escaped. Their commander managed to 
reach Rome safely together with Attalus, who had been sent to the 
emperor by the senate. 
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(3) New misfortunes were always being added to existing ones. On 
coming to Rome, Attalus expelled Heliocrates from the officeló6? which 
the emperor had bestowed on him at Olympius' urging. He had been 
appointed to enquire into properties confiscated through their owners' 
connection with Stilicho, and turn them over to the treasury, but 
Since he was a reasonable man and considered it an impiety to take ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate, he was not very strict in his enquiries but 
secretly told many to hide what they were able. For this he was ac- 
counted a bad man and summoned to Ravenna to be punished for his kind- 
ness to the unfortunate. (4) And he would certainly have been 
sentenced to death, given the cruelty of the times, had he not taken 
refuge in a Christian church. 


Maximillianus!63 fell into the hands of the enemy but was restored to 
his father Marinianus for a ransom of thirty thousand gold coins; for 
Since the emperor deferred the peace and did not keep his agreement with 
Alaric about the young aristocratic hostages, the Romans could no 
longer leave the city at will. (5) The senate therefore sent ambassadors 
a second time to the emperor about the peace. The envoys were accompan- 
ied by the bishop of Rome!64 and also some barbarians sent by Alaric to 
protect them from enemies along the way. 


Just as they reached the emperor, Ataulphus, who had been summoned by 
Alaric as I mentioned above, crossed the Alps leading from Pannonia to 
Venetia. (6) When the emperor heard that he did not have a large force 
with him, he ordered his whole army, all the cavalry and infantry from 
the various cities together with their commanders, to confront him. To 
Olympius, the Magister Officiorum, he gave the Huns at Ravenna, number- 
ing three hundred, who, when they found Ataulphus' Goths encamped near 
a city called Pisa, attacked and killed eleven hundred of them for the 
loss of only seventeen of their own men, but when they saw the size of 
the whole enemy force, fearing they might be encircled by superior 
numbers, they returned safely to Ravenna. d 


46. The court eunuchs, however, by slandering Olympius to the em- 
peror as the cause of the disasters suffered by the state, had him 
removed from office, and fearing further punishment, he fled to 
Dalmatia. The emperor then sent the prefect Attalus to Rome,!65 and 
thinking it very important that nothing owing to the treasury should 
escape notice, sent Demetrius! to assist Attalus and enquire carefully 
into property belonging to the state. (2) He also made many changes in 
the magistracies and other matters, and dismissed those who had pre- 
viously exercised great power, giving their positions to others. He 
appointed Generidust Magister Militum in Dalmatia, as well as Uoper 
Pannonia, Noricum and Raetia and the provinces as far as the Alps. 166 
Generidus was a barbarian by birth, but of noble character disposed to 
every virtue and quite above bribery. (3) This man was still an ad- 
herent of the ancestral religion and would not hear of abandoning the 
worship of the gods. Now a law had been introduced forbidding non- 
Christians to hold imperial office, 167 and since at the time it was 
passed, Generidus held military office in Rome, he resigned and re- 
mained at home. When his turn came, as one of the enrolled officers, 
to be summoned by the emperor to the palace, he said that there was a 
law which prevented him from holding office and anyone at all not 
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respecting the Christian religion from being enrolled among the 
officers. (4) The emperor replied that, although the law applied to 
everyone else, it did not apply to one who had borne the brunt of so 
many dangers for the state, but Generidus replied that he could not 
accept this privilege which was an insult to all those who had been 
unable to hold office because of the law. And he would not resume 
his office until the emperor was forced by a combination of shame and 
necessity to repeal the law and allow everyone to hold civil and mil- 
itary office regardless of his religious opinions. 


(5) Relying on this act of magnanimity, Generidus trained the troops 
with continual exercises, distributed their rations in full without 
allowing any deductions, and gave suitable rewards to the industrious 
from his own state pay. He was thus a terror to the nearby barbarians 
and a protector to all the provinces he had under his care. 


47. Meanwhile, the soldiers at Ravenna mutinied and took over the 
harbour. Undisciplined and rowdy, they demanded that the emperor visit 
them, but terrified by the revolt, he hid away. Thereupon Jovius , 168 
the praetorian prefect who was also honoured with the rank of patrician, 
appeared. Pretending he did not know the cause of the uprising, al- 
though he himself in collaboration with Allobichus , 169 the Comes Domes- 
ticorum, was said to be its instigator, he asked them why they were so 
violent. (2) When the soldiers replied that it was absolutely necessary 
that the magistri Turpillio and Vigelantius be handed over to them, 
together with the Praepositus sacri cubiculi Terentius and deputy 
Arsacius, the emperor was so terrified by the mutiny that it was voted 
to send the magistri into perpetual exile. When they embarked, how- 
ever, they were killed by the sailors on Jovius' orders: (3) he feared 
that if they ever returned and discovered the plot against themselves 
they would demand the emperor punish him. Terentius was sent to the 
East and Arsacius was exiled to Milan. 


48. By appointing Eusebius!" as Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi to re- 
place Terentius, and giving valens!71 Turpillio's command, and making 
Allobichus Vigelantius' successor as Magister Bguitum, the emperor 
seemed somehow to assuage the soldiers’ wrath, 172 


Jovius, the praetorian prefect, whose influence with the emperor was 
paramount, decided to send ambassadors to Alaric, urging him to come 
with Ataulphus as far as Ravenna to conclude the peace there. (2) 
Alaric was persuaded by the emperor's and Jovius' letters to come to 
Ariminum, thirty miles from Ravenna, so Jovius, previously Alaric's 
representative and friend in Epirus, hastened there to treat regarding 
the agreement. (3) Alaric demanded that a fixed amount of gold and 
corn be provided each year, and that he and all his followers should 
live in the two Venetias, the Noricums and Dalmatia. Having written 
this down in Alaric's presence, Jovius sent it to the emperor, together 
with private letters urging him to appoint Alaric magister utriusque 
militiae so that he might thus be flattered into foregoing some of the 
harsh conditions and make peace on reasonable and moderate terms. (4) 
On receipt of this letter, the emperor condemned Jovius' rashness and 
sent a reply saying that it was quite proper for him, as praetorian 
prefect and knowing the size of the state income, to assign so much gold 
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and corn to Alaric, but that the emperor would never give an honour 
or generalship to him or any of his relatives. 173 


49. When Jovius received this reply, he opened it and read it out 
to Alaric, who accepted everything until he heard that the generalship 
was refused to him and his family, at which he lost his temper and 
ordered his barbarians to march on Rome immediately to avenge the in- 
sult to him and his whole race. (2) Jovius, nonplussed by the emperor's 
letters, returned to Ravenna, and anxious to absolve himself from blame, 
bound Honorius under oath never to make peace with Alaric but to wage 
total war on him. Jovius took this oath himself with his hand on the 
emperor's head!" * and made all the other officials do the same. 


50. This done, the emperor summoned ten thousand Huns as allies!?5 
in the war against Alaric, and in order to have supplies for them when 
they came, ordered the Dalmatians to contribute corn, sheep and oxen. 
After despatching scouts to find out how Alaric was coming to Rome, he 
assembled his army from all quarters. (2) Alaric, however, repenting 
of his march on Rome, sent the bishops of each city as ambassadors to 
urge the emperor not to allow a city which had ruled the greater part of 
the earth for more than a thousand years to be plundered by barbarians, 
or to permit such great buildings to be destroyed by barbarian flames, 
but to make peace on reasonable terms. (3) They said that Alaric did 
not want office or honour, nor did he now wish to settle in the provinces 
previously specified, but only the two Noricums which are on the far 
reaches of the Danube, are subject to continual incursions, and pay 
little tax to the treasury. Moreover, he would be satisfied with as 
much corn each year as the emperor thought sufficient, and forget about 
the gold. Thus there could be friendship and alliance between him and 
the Romans against everyone who took up arms and was roused to war 
against the emperor. 


51. When Alaric made these fair and prudent proposals, everyone 
marvelled at the man's moderation. Jovius and those who had the 
greatest authority after the emperor, however, declared that his demands 
were impossible because everyone in office had sworn not to make peace 
with Alaric. They claimed that if they had taken an oath by God they 
may well have disregarded it, relying on His kindness for forgiveness, 
(2) but since they had sworn by the emperor's head, it was not right for 
them to offend against such a powerful oath. So blind were the minds 
of those in charge of the state at that time in the absence of the 
gods' care.!? 
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Book VI 


1. When his very moderate demands were so insultingly rejected, 
Alaric marched on Rome with his entire force, determined to persevere 
in the siege of the city. Just then an envoy from the usurper Constan- 
tine in Gaul arrived to see Honorius.! It was Jovius,? a man renowned 
for his learning and other virtues, who asked that the peace previously 
agreed upon might be confirmed, and that pardon might be granted for 
the murder of Didymus and Verenianus, Honorius' relatives; as an excuse 
he claimed that they were not murdered by any order of Constantine.’ 
(2) Seeing Honorius disturbed, Jovius declared that it would be sensible 
for Honorius to make concessions when he was fully occupied by worries 
in Italy, and that, if he were allowed to return to Constantine and tell 
him the situation, he would himself soon come with the whole Gallic, 
Spanish and British army to assist with the Italian and Roman crisis.” 
On these terms Jovius was allowed to depart. 


Now since events in Gaul have not yet been adequately recorded, it 
would be proper for me to describe what happened from the beginning." 


2. During Arcadius' reign, in Honorius' seventh consulship and Theo- 
dosius' second, the troops in Britain mutinied and enthroned Marcus, 
obeying him as emperor there, but when he would not accede to their 
demands, they killed him and brought forward Gratian? to whom they gave 
a purple robe, a crown and a body-guard, just like an emperor. (2) Be- 
coming displeased with him also, after four months they deposed and 
killed him, and made Constantine? his successor. After a pointing Jus- 
tinianus? and Nebiogastes 0 as Magistri Militum in Gaul, ? he left 
Britain and crossed to the continent. Arriving at Bononia in lower 
Germany, ? the first city after crossing the channel, he stayed there a 
few days and won over all the armies down to the Alps which divide Gaul 
from Italy; he thus seemed to have secure possession of the empire (3) 
but now Stilicho sent the Magister Sarus against him with an army. 13 
The latter engaged Justinianus and his force, killing him and most of 
his troops and capturing a vast amount of booty. Then he laid siege to 
Valentia, because he knew that Constantine, who regarded it as an 
adequately safe head-quarters, was stationed there. (4) Nebiogastes, 
the surviving Magister, made overtures of peace to Sarus and was amic- 
ably received by him; then, although they had exchanged oaths, Sarus 
instantly killed him without the slightest respect for these undertakings, 
but when Constantine appointed as new Magistri the Frank Edobinchus ™ 
and the Briton Gerontius, 15 Sarus, fearful of their military experience 
and bravery, withdrew from Valentia after besieging it only seven days. 

(5) Under the most vigorous attack from Constantine's Magistri, he 
barely escaped and had to give all his booty to the Bacaudael? he en- 
countered near the Alps to gain their permission to cross into Italy. 
(6) When, therefore, Sarus had got safely into Italy, Constantine mus- 
tered his whole army and decided to set an adequate guard on the Alps. 
Now there are three sections of these which bar the way from Gaul into 
Italy, viz. the Cottian, Poenian and Maritime Alps. He thought it 
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necessary to adopt the afore-mentioned precautions for the following 
reason. } 


3. Previously, in the sixth consulship of Arcadius (Probus was his 
colleague) (406), the Vandals in conjunction with the Suevi and Alani 
crossed these Alps and plundered the provinces beyond them. 18 They 
wrought such slaughter and became so formidable even to the armies in 
Britain, that they compelled them, under fear of attack, to elect 
usurpers, namely, Marcus, Gratian and then Constantine. (2) The Romans 
were victorious in a sharp conflict with them and killed most of the 
barbarians, but by not pursuing those who fled (in which case they 
would have annihilated them), they allowed them to recover from their 
defeat, muster a multitude of barbarians, and make ready for battle 
again. 19 (3) For these reasons, then, Constantine established garrisons 
here to prevent their free passage into Gaul; he also made the Rhine, 
which had been neglected since the time of the emperor Julian, com- 
pletely secure. 


4. After these arrangements in Gaul, he bestowed the Caesar's robe 
on his eldest son, Constans?! and sent him to Spain. He was anxious to 
gain control of all the provinces here in order both to extend his own 
authority and to destroy the power of Honorius' relatives (2) for fear 
they might muster an army from the soldiers there and attack him over 
the Pyrenees; then if the emperor Honorius sent an army from Italy, he 
would be completely encircled and overthrown. Constans, therefore, 
crossed into Spain with the Magister Gerontius and appointed Apollinarisg? 
as praetorian prefect, ..-23 as magister officiorum, (3) and the various 
political and military officials.2* By their means, he provoked the 
emperor Theodosius' relatives who were disturbing Spain. In their 
initial attack on Constans with their Lusitanian troops, they found 
themselves overpowered. They then enlisted numerous slaves and farmers, 
but although they soon placed him in grave danger, (4) their hopes were 
frustrated and they and their wives were taken prisoner by Constans. 
When their brothers, Theodosiolus and Lagodius,heard of this, the 
former fled to Italy and the latter escaped to the East.?5 


5. After these successes in Spain, Constans returned to his father, 
Constantine, taking Verenianus and Didymus with him. He left behind 
the Magister Gerontius with the Gallic troops to guard the pass from 
Gaul into Spain, although the Spanish troops asked that they be entrusted 
with this duty as usual and also that the safety of their country be not 

given to strangers to maintain.2® (2) Verenianus and Didymus, 
being brought before Constantine, were immediately put to death,2’ and 
Constans was sent back to Spain again by his father with Justus” as 
Magister. Angered at this, Gerontius won over his soldiers and incited 
the barbarians in Gaul to revolt against Constantine. The latter was 
not able to oppose them because most of his army was in Spain, which 
allowed the barbarians over the Rhine to make unrestricted incursions. ? 
They reduced the inhabitants of Britain and some of the Gallic peoples 
to such straits that they revolted from the Roman empire, no longer sub- 
mitted to Roman law, and reverted to their native customs. (3) The 
Britons, therefore, armed themselves and ran many risks to ensure their 
own safety and free their cities from the attacking barbarians. The 
whole of Amorica and other Gallic provinces, in imitation of the 
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Britons, freed themselves in the same way, by expelling the Roman 
magistrates and establishing the government they wanted. 9 


6. The revolt of the provinces of Britain and Gaul occurred during 
Constantine's tyranny because the barbarians took advantage of his 
careless government. When Alaric neither gained peace on the terms 
he proposed nor received any hostages, he again attacked Rome3! and 
threatened to storm the city if the citizens would not join him against 
the emperor Honorius. (2) And when they hesitated over his demand, he 
besieged the city and, going down to the harbour, persisted in the 
siege for a few days until he finally captured it. Finding all the 
city's provisions stored there, he threatened to distribute them among 
his own army unless the Romans promptly did as he ordered. (3) An 
assembly of the whole senate acceded to all Alaric's demands; for death 
was inevitable when no provisions could be brought to the city from the 


port. 


7. Therefore, after receiving his embassy, they summoned Alaric to 
the city, and in accordance with his orders, set up Attalus, ? the prae- 
torian prefect, on the imperial throne and invested him with the purple 
and a crown. (2) He in turn immediately appointed Lampadius?? as 
praetorian prefect and Marcianus? as urban prefect; the mastership of 
the soldiers he gave to Alaric himself and Valens,?9* while the other 
offices were distributed to others in order. 9 (3) Then, accompanied 
by the imperial guard he went off to the palace, despite many unfavour- 
able omens. Next day, he went to the senate and delivered a very 
arrogant speech in which he boasted that he would bring the whole world 
under the Romans' sway and even more outlandish things. 7 Perhaps for 
this reason the gods were angry with him and not long after destroyed 
him. ' 


(4) The Romans were overjoyed at having acquired new magistrates who 
were good administrators, and rejoiced at Tertullus' consulship. 
Only the family of the Anicii®? was grieved by what everyone else 
thought beneficial: they were discontented with the universal prosperity, 
because they controlled virtually all the city's wealth. (5) When 
Alaric wisely urged Attalus to send a suitable force to Africa and 
Carthage to depose Heraclianus, ? a supporter of Honorius, and prevent 
his being a hindrance to their plans, Attalus took no notice. Seduced 
by the hopes held out to him by seers and convinced that he would sub- 
due Carthage and the whole of Africa without a battle, (6) he failed 
to despatch Drumas*! and his army of barbarians who would easily have 
been able to expel Heraclianus from office.  Disregarding Alaric's 
advice, he made Constans“? Magister Militum in Africa and sent him off 
without a competent force. And while the situation in Africa was thus 
uncertain, Attalus attacked the emperor at Ravenna. 


8. Honorius was terrified and sent ambassadors to ask Attalus to 
share the empire with him, *3 but Jovius,” who had been appointed prae- 
torian prefect by Attalus, declared that Attalus would leave Honorius 
neither the title of emperor nor a sound body, but would exile him to an 


* Previously dux in Dalmatia. 
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island after maiming him. (2) Everyone was alarmed at the arrogance 
of his speech, and the emperor Honorius was ready to flee, having col- 
lected for this purpose a great number of ships in the harbour at 
Ravenna. Just then six cohorts sailed in which had been expected since 
the time of Stilicho but which had only now arrived from the East in 
accordance with the alliance; they numbered four thousand." (3) As if 
awakened from a deep sleep, Honorius entrusted the guarding of the walls 
to these Easterners and decided to stay at Ravenna until the outcome 
of events in Africa was clearer to him: if Heraclianus was successful 
and Africa was secure, he would mount a full scale campaign against 
Attalus and Alaric, but if the men he had sent into Africa were de- 
feated, he would sail with the ships he had to Theodosius in the East 
and abandon the western empire. 


9. This was Honorius' position. Jovius, who had been sent on the 
embassy to Honorius , "7 as I have mentioned, began to contemplate treach- 
ery, being seduced by some of Honorius' agents. In the senate, he asked 
to be excused from completing the embassy and made an inappropriate 
speech, in which he said that they ought to send barbarians to fight 
Heraclianus, since those sent to Africa had failed and their hopes from 
that sector had been shaken by Constans' death. (2) Attalus was enraged 
at this and indirectly communicated what he wanted done: further men and 
money were sent to Africa to assist the situation there. When Alaric 
learned of this, he was displeased and despaired of Attalus's govern- 
ment. The latter went about things like a rash fool, without reason or 
chance of success. (3) Alaric, therefore, decided to withdraw from 
Ravenna, although he had intended to keep up the siege until it was 
captured. 48 This was on Jovius' advice, who, when he heard that the 
man sent by Attalus to Africa had been defeated, devoted himself com- 
pletely to Honorius' cause. He continually abused Attalus to Alaric 
with the intention of convincing him that once the former was in firm 
control of the empire, he would immediately do away with Alaric and his 
nearest relations. 


10. Alaric for a time wished to abide by the oaths he had given 
Attalus. Valens, the Magister Equitum, was suspected of treason and 
killed. Alaric then attacked all those cities in Aemilia which had 
refused to accept Attalus as emperor. (2) After easily bringing over 
the others, he laid siege to Bononia, but it held out for many days and 
he could not take it. So he went on to Liguria to force it to recog- 
nise Attalus as emperor. "9 


Honorius sent letters to the cities in Britain, urging them to fend 
for themselves, 50 and rewarded his troops with the money sent by 
Heraclianus.°! He was now completely at ease, having won the loyalty of 
the armies everywhere. 


ll. Heraclianus held all the ports in Africa under such strict 
guard that neither corn nor oil nor any other provisions could be con- 
veyed to Rome, and a famine struck the city far worse than the previous 
one. The sellers in the marketplace hid what goods they had in the 
hope of making a fortune by profiteering. (2) The city was reduced to 
such distress that those who hoped to eat human flesh cried out in the 
circus, 'pretium inpone carni humanae' (put a price on human flesh). ? 
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12. At this point Attalus came to Rome and called a meeting of the 
senate. After debate, it virtually unanimously agreed that barbarians 
ought to be sent with the army to Africa and that the command should be 
given to Drumas, who had already given proofs of his faithfulness and 
loyalty. Only Attalus and a few others did not vote with the majority, 
as they did not want to send out any barbarians with the Roman army. 
(2) Henceforth, Alaric was anxious to remove Attalus, although Jovius 
had previously made him more inclined to this course by his continual 
attacks on him.?? Putting his plan into action, he took Attalus out 
before Ariminum where he was living, took away his diadem and stripped 
him of the purple, sending them to the emperor Honorius. Although he 
showed everyone that Attalus was now a private person, (3) he kept him 
and his son Ampelius with him until peace was made with Honorius and 
he procured their ardon.9' The emperor's sister, Placidia, was also 
staying with him,5° and although she was only a hostage she enjoyed 
every honour and the attention due to a member of the imperial family. 


13. This was the situation in Italy. Meanwhile, Constantine gave 
his son, Constans, a diadem and elevated him from Caesar to Augustus, and 
after dismissing Apolinarius as praetorian prefect, he replaced him with 
someone else." Alaric went to Ravenna to ratify his peace with Hon- 
orius, but an unexpected hindrance was provided by Fortune as she pro- 
gressed towards the state's destiny. (2) Sarus with a few barbarians 
was in Picenum, allied to neither the emperor Honorius nor Alaric, when 
Ataulphus, who had a grudge against him because of some previous 
estrangement, arrived with his whole army where Sarus happened to be. 
When he knew of his advance, thinking he was unable to match him with 
the mere three hundred men he had, he decided to flee to Honorius and 
assist him in the war against Alaric. 


Commentary 


Book I 


Polybius is referred to several times again (1.57.1, 5.20.4) and Zosimus 
claims a close relationship with the earlier historian. He is writing 

a parallel and sequel to his predecessor's explanation of Rome's rise 

to power, this time her decline. Strangely we will have to wait until 
1.57 for the secret of Zosimus' intentions in his history to be revealed, 
and that in a digression. 


Petre (Stud.clas.7.1965, esp. p.268f) thought there were some cor- 
respondences in historical philosophy between the two, notably in 
Zosimus 1.1-5: the connections between prosperity and morality and the 
latter's expression in the constitution and especially its evolution 
These connections seem, however, to be tenuous, and Petre herself 
admitted that Zosimus lacked Polybius' logic and subtlety and was too 
concerned with Necessity as an historical cause and pagan cults and 
oracles. Furthermore, Zosimus nowhere in his praise of the Republic 
mentions a mixed constitution, and a political cycle is clearly impos- 
sible - the empire has fallen without hope of recovery. More recently, 


Kaegi, Byzantium and the Decline of Rome 103f, has again drawn attention 
to the last two points. 


Polyb. 6.1.3. From Cannae (216 B.C.) this would be 163, a little early 
for the conquest of Africa (146); and although the two provinces in 
Spain were organised in 197, serious wars continued until 134 B.C. 


Perseus, captured at Pydna (168 B.C.). 


Pronoia - Providentia. Note the works on this subject by Theodoret, 
Synesius and Proclus, also Augustine CD 5.11, 21. Kaegi (lllf) stresses 
the vagueness of Zosimus' concept of Pronoia. 


Note the conflict between causality inherent in human actions and divine 
control. On the connection between constitutions and morality, cf. 
Polyb. 6.47.1-4. The ‘series of causes’ seems to be a Stoic idea 

(Cic. Div. 1.126). 


This passage is often taken, along with other terms to show that 
Zosimus was a Neo-Platonist, perhaps influenced by his source Eunapius. 
But the term 'Neo-Platonism' is often applied to ideas which were 
'common in the Platonism, especially the popular Platonism ... of the 
Roman Empire long before Plotinus and the start of anything which could 
properly be called Neo-Platonism'. To speak safely of Neo-Platonism in 
Zosimus we would need evidence of 'the One of Good beyond being and 
thought, sharply distinguished from Nous, divine hexads, a tendency to 
arrange spiritual beings in triads, an unconscious physis distinct from 
higher cosmic soul, a rejection of the 'artisan' concept of creation 
generally held by Jews and Christians, strange and original ideas about 
human personality and consciousness etc.' (letter from Prof. A.H. Arm- 
strong, to whom I am indebted for this note). 
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Note the attempt to write a ‘universal history' implied by reference to 
the earliest major date in Greek history. 


Cf. Hdt. 6.117 (6,400). 
The same word (dromó) in Hdt. 6.112. 


Tyche, a favourite element in Zosimus' causation, perhaps influenced 
by Eunapius (cf. my article, Byz. Zeit. 65.1972, 287f), but also 
reminiscent of Polybius, on whom Zosimus drew (cf. Walbank, Commentary 


on Polybius 1.1957, 16f). 


This chapter was long held to show that Zosimus' ideal was the Republic, 
and that he dated the decline of Rome from the institution of the 
Principate (Condurachi, Rev. clas. 13/14. 1914/2, 115f). Kaegi, however, 
op. cit., 106 has called attention to the fact that Zosimus does not 
attribute the collapse of the empire to the Principate which only 
'halted Roman territorial growth and exposed the Roman state to some 
dangerous internal risks'. Furthermore, Goffart (AHR 76.1971, 414f) 
shows that idealisation of the Republic is not unique in Zosimus. 

More positively, this anti-monarchical outburst runs quite counter to 
the many eulogies of kingship (e.g. Dio Chrysostom Peri Basileias, Dio 
52.1-40). The key, Paschoud shows (Etudes lf), is the Christian praise 
of emperors from the fourth century because of their part in the spread 
and triumph of Christianity. Thus the pagans replied. And all the bad 
qualities listed here by Zosimus are found in his portraits of Constan- 
tine and Theodosius. There seems to be an allusion to the same 
theoretical stance in Eunap. frag. 58. 


Iulius Pylades (23.2082-3) introduced rather a new form of pantomime in 
22 B.C. (Suet. Vir. ill. frag. 3, Athen. 1.20D, Macrob. Sat. 2.7.18). 
Pylades was devoted to tragic pantomime, Bathyllus to comic. It may be 
regarded as extraordinary that Zosimus should choose such a seemingly 
minor matter to illustrate the evils of the Principate, but its im- 
portance in connection with the character of the various principes had 
often been noticed: Augustus! strict controls (Suet. 40), Domitian's ban 
(Suet. 7), cf. Caligula's intimacies (Suet. 36, 55), not to mention 
Nero's notorious theatrical bent. Moralists had already thundered: ‘a 
perverted art unworthy of our age’ (Pliny, Pan. 46), one of the charac- 
teristic vices of Rome (Tac. Dial. 29.3), a distraction from philosophy 
(Sen. QN 7.32.3), and a standard example of the nouveaux riches (Sen. 
Cons. Helv, 12.6), although there seems little antagonism towards the 
pantomime in the circles represented by Macrobius Saturnalia (2.7). 
Julian's distaste was well known (Misop. 351D) and their distraction 

of generals had already been stressed (Ardaburius, in Priscus frag. 20). 


Zosimus points out the contemporary repercussions. See further, 
4.33.4, 4.50.1, 5.7.2. Perhaps (as Cameron, GRBS 113.1969, 108f, and 
Goffart, AHR 76.1971, 422f) there is reference to the abolition of the 
mime by Anastasius in 502. 


Athenodorus (2.2045), from Tarsus (Strabo 14.674), one of Augustus' 
tutors in philosophy (Strabo, Dio 52.36, 56.4 etc.) and later governor 
of his home city. 
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Capri. 


Cassius Chaerea (3.1682-3), a centurion in the German wars A.D. 14 
(Tac. Ann. 1.32) who rose to be tribune in the praetorians, but was 
mocked by Caligula for his physical paradoxes, wherefore he murdered 
him (Suet. Gaius 56-8, Dio 59.29, Zon. 11.7, Joseph. AJ 19.84-113). 
He was executed by Claudius. 


T. Flavius (?) Stephanus (3A.2363-4), a freedman (Dio 67.15) belonging 
to Flavia Domitilla, wife of Fl. Clemens (Philost. V.Apoll. 8.25). His 
motive for his part in Domitian's murder was either vengeance for 
Clemens (Philost.) or anxiety over embezzelement charges (Suet. Dom. 
17). He himself was killed Oct. 18, 96. 


Note that Zosimus regards the Antonines as an exception to the evil 
effects of the Principate - because of their recovery of lost territory. 


Verus and Lucius were: M. Annius Verus, adopted by Antoninus Pius as 
M. Aelius Aurelius Verus, who succeeded as M. Aurelius Antoninus, and 
L. Ceionius Commodus, adopted by Antoninus Pius as L. Aelius Aurelius 
Commodus, and appointed co-emperor by Aurelius as L. Aurelius Verus 
(d. 169). 


For Severus' Parthian campaign (197-9), cf. Herod. 3.9, Dio 75.9-13, 
SHA 15-16, 18, Vict. Caes. 20.15-17. 


Aemilius Papinianus, the great jurist, and praetorian prefect 205-11, 
executed 212 (Dio 77.1, 77.4). 


Antoninus was killed at Carrhae while planning an expedition against 
Parthia, by a soldier of Macrinus (Dio 78.4, Her. 4.12-13, SHA 6). 


Macrinus was chosen emperor in the East and in fact never returned to 
Rome (Her. 4.13-5.4). 


Flavianus (6.2506), praetorian prefect prob. 222-3 (SHA Alex. 19.1, 
Dio 80.2). 


Geminius Chrestus (7.1024-5), praefectus Aegypti under Elagabalus,between 
218 and 222 (Pap. Grant 1.82.49, IGR 1.1179, from Coptos), praetorian 
prefect 222-3. 


Domitius Ulpianus, the famous jurist from Tyre, praefectus annonae, then 
praetorian prefect under Alexander (CJ 8.37.4, 4.65.4, Dio 80.1.1, SHA 
Alex. 26.5, 31.2, 76.2). (A . 

There has been much discussion over Zosimus' term, epignomon, implying 
Ulpian was a kind of '"superprefect' (supported by H. Howe, Praetorian pre- 
fect, 1942, 51 and Pflaum, Carriéres procuratoriennes, 1960, 765). There 
Seems no constitutional basis for any supremacy by Ulpian: certainly a 
jurist prefect who lacked command of the guards, as Ulpian is commonly 
Seen, was rather a subordinate prefect. 

The long-standing debate about the date of Ulpian's death has been 
much narrowed by Pap.Oxyr.2565, showing Ulpian's murderer, Epagatheus, 
ending his term as prefect of Egypt, where he was sent after the murder, 
in June 224. 
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Uranius Antoninus (RIC 4.3.203) is known by gold coins from Emesa, but 
is dated 252-4. Or is Zosimus confusing the usurper Taurinus (Epit. 
24.2)? Cf. R. Delbrück, 'Uranius of Emesa' (NC 1948, 11-29). A. Jardé, 
Etudes critiques sur la vie et le régne de Sévére Alexandre, 1925, p.66 
is one of the few moderns to support Zosimus' dating here, saying Uranius 
and Antoninus are not to be confused with the same names in the 250's 
which belong to a descendant. 


Alexander was murdered near Mainz while on his German campaign and 
Maximinus was one of his commanders on the Rhine (Her. 6.8-9). Other 
traditions placed his death in Britain or Gaul (SHA 59.6)! The prefects 
mentioned are unknown. 


Note that as the first barbarian emperor, Maximinus received a vicious 
press. 


So Her. 7.3 stresses Maximinus' rapacity. 


Cf. SHA Gord. 9.7-8 (using Dexippus ?) where Valerian is head of the 
senate which receives the embassy. Her. 7.6.3 does not mention 
Valerian. 


There is some confusion about the co-emperors, owing to multiplicity of 
names (SHA Max. 33.2-4). Their full names were D. Caelius Calvinus 
Balbinus and M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus. The election of the twenty 
and the selection of the dual emperors areusually placed after the death 
of the two Gordians, but note SHA Gord. 10.1. 


Her. 8.5 represents legio III Parthica turning against Maximinus of its 
Own accord because of the disastrous siege of Aquileia. 


Zosimus and Epit. 27.1 have three Gordians, Eutrop. 9.2, and Vict. Caes. 
26-7 only two. Against Zosimus, Gordian II was killed in battle by 
Capellianus, governor of Numidia and loyal to Maximinus, whereupon 
Gordian I suicided. Their reign lasted only 22 days (Her. 7.9). 

Zosimus has apparently confused a storm on land (SHA Gord. 16.2) with 
one at sea. 


Gordian III was grandson of Gordian I by his daughter (Her. 7.10.7). 
Dexippus (SHA Gord. 19.9) agrees with Zosimus. 


Zosimus implies Maximus and Balbinus were executed by Gordian III. 
Rather they were slain in a mutiny by their own troops (Her. 8.8.5-7, 
SHA Max-Balb. 14). 


Sabinianus (14.1585), perhaps procos. Africae. According to SHA Gord. 
23.4, the revolt was crushed by the governor of Mauretania. Cf. CIL 
6.1090. 


C. Furius Sabinius Aquila Timestheus (7.364-7): his career is given in 
CIL 13.1807=ILS 1330. He was praetorian prefect 241-3, but with a 
colleague (prob. Iulius Priscus, IGR 3.1033 dated 242/3). For his 
activities as prefect, cf. SHA Gord. 23-9. His death on the way to 
Ctesiphon is ascribed to a plot by Philip (SHA 28.1), of which Zosimus 
and Zon. 12.18 know nothing. Called Timesicles by Zos. and Zon. 


The Arsacids of Parthia (c.250 B.C. - A.D. 230) were now succeeded by 
the Sassanids of Persia (224-636). Their founder was Artaxerxes I 
(211/12-241), succeeded by his son Sapor I (240-71). 


The deathof Timestheus did not occur after the first victory over the 
Persians. The expedition began 242 (HA 26.3), and the first victory 
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was at Resaina (AM 23.5.17). Timestheus died 243 (HA 28-9). The 
dating of Zosimus here is contradicted also by the position between 
Carrhae and Nisibis. 


This was at Zaithra near Circesium (SHA Gord. 34.2). 


C. Iulius Priscus (23.2), iuridicus in Egypt 238-40 (ILS 1331), prae- 
torian prefect 242/3 (IGR 3.1033), governor of Mesopotamia c.244 (IGR 
3.1201-2 = ILS 8847), praet. pref. again and rector Orientis (ILS 
8847, 9005), died in 248, 


The Carpi (3.1608-10) were a Dacian people, apparently also known to 
Zosimus (4.34) as the Carpodaki, and to be identified with the Kallipidai 
(Hdt. 4.17), Karpidai (Skymn. 841f), and Harpioi (Ptol. 3.10.13). 


They were on the lower Danube in the third century, and invaded 
Dacia (CIL 3.1054, Lact. 9) and took part in the destruction of Istros 
(SHA Max. Balb. 16.3, Dex. ap. Evag. 5.24). Invaded Moesia 245 (Petr. 
Pat. frag. 8M, Jord. Get. 91-2), but driven out by Philip (Zos., and 
coins with Victoria Carpica etc.). They combined with the Goths to 
invade Moesia again under Decius, plundering Thrace (Philippolis) and 
Macedonia (Thessalonika). On Decius' death, Gallus paid tribute, but 
they were defeated by Claudius II and Aurelian (SHA Aurel. 30.4, title 
Carpicus on coins). Further campaigns were undertaken by the Tetrarchs 
(Jord. 91), and part of the Carpi settled in Pannonia, 295 (AM 28.1.5) 
and Moesia (27.5.5). But part of them remained over the Danube (note 
Zos. 4.34). 


Iotapianus (9.2004). His rebellion is located in Syria by Victor 
(Caes. 29.2), in Cappadocia by Polem. Silv. (CM 1.521). He was killed 
in Ph: Philip's reign according to Zosimus (1.21. 2), under Decius according 
to Victor. Some of his coins from an unknown Eastern mint survive, 
giving his name as M.F.R.(u) Iotapianus (RIC 4.3.105). 


Ti, Claudius Marinus Pacatianus (3.2771-2) cf. Zon. 12.19. Some 
interesting coins of his survive with legends such as 'Concordia militum' 
and Victoria Augg.' (with Philip) (RIC 4.3.104-5). 


Cf. Julian 31D, 274C. 


The chronology of the second half of the third century is notoriously 
uncertain. There are in fact but three 'given' dates: Mar. 24, 268 for 
the accession of Claudius (HA 4), Sept. 25, 275 for Tacitus (HA 3), and 
Nov. 20, 284 for Diocletian (Lact. 17, Pap. Panop.). Some chronographers 
give reign lengths, notably Chron. 354, not always reliably. These may 
be checked against the Alexandrian years (changing every Aug. 29) and 
the tribunician years (Dec. 10) at Rome, together with numerous papyri 
dates (but since these are Egyptian there is the problem of time-lag). 
There is furthermore the intrusion of an unlikely 'interregnum' of six 
months between the death of Aurelian and the accession of Claudius (275). 


At Verona (Vict. Caes. 28.10). 
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Philip's son was appointed Caesar in 244, Augustus in 246 (RIC 4.3, 
p. 96, 102). Zon. 12.19 also has him killed at Verona, Vict. Caes. 
28.11 has him put to death in the praetorian camp when news of Verona 
reached Rome. 


Dexippus calls all Goths 'Scythians'. Zosimus and the author of the 
Historia Augusta apply the term especially to the 'Pontic Goths' in 
contrast to the 'Danubian Goths' (Demougeot, Formation, 417). 


A mistake deriving from the Goths' supposed place of origin? 


Even Zosimus knew that Philippopolis fell (1.24.2, also AM 31.5.17, 
Dex. frag. 22J). 


Decius' last battle was at Abrittus (in lower Moesia), over the Danube, 
not the Tanais (Dex. frag. 22). 


The surviving son was the younger, C. Valens Hostilianus Messius Quintus 
(15.1285-6), frequently mentioned with his brother Herennius (CIL 2.4957f, 
3.3746, 5988f, 8.10051, 11.3088). His gentile name before his father's 
elevation seems to have been Perpenna (Epit. 30), implying an earlier 
adoption.  Zosimus' version here is defended by J. Gilliam, 'Treb. 

Gallus and the Decii' (Studi Calderini-Paribeni 1956, 1.305f). 


The Borani were a German people on the Danube, perhaps the same as the 
Bulani (Ptol. 3.5.8). 


Zosimus is quite definite about the Persian capture of Antioch in 

Gallus' reign (again 3.32.5) and its repair by Valerian (1.32.2). The 
evidence is very complex: the city was captured before 260 (Res Gestae 
Divi Saporis 1.15), in Valerian's reign (Malal. 295-7, but the year is 
corrupt), in Gallienus' reign (AM.23.5.3, 20.11.11), after 260 (Petr. 
Pat. frag. 1M, followed by Zon. 12.23), both before and after Valerian's 
capture (Sync. 715-6). Numismatic evidence is more clear-cut, showing 
unbroken Roman coinage 254-258. This indicates captures c.253, 258/9, 
and probably 260, after Valerian was taken by Sapor (contraByz.Zeit.65. 
1972, 297). 


Aemilianus was governor of Moesia. The Goths had crossed into Asia. 
How then could he defeat them? What is the district Zosimus refers to? 
Where was 'enemy territory'? 


M. Salamon, 'The chronology of the Gothic incursions into A. Minor' 
(Eos 59.1971, 109-139) at p. 115 suggests Zosimus confuses Aemilianus' 
victories in Moesia (cf. Gord. Get. 105, Zon. 12.21) with later in- 
vasions of Asia in the 260's (cf. Sync. 716, Jord. 107-109 etc.) by 
confusion of Gallus and Volusianus with Valerian and Gallienus. 


This was at Interamna, near Rome (Vict. Caes. 31.1). 


For the Gothic wars of Valerian and Gallienus, cf. Demougeot, Formation 
415f, 442f. 
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Zosimus seems to be giving details of the invasions of the Goths in 
262 under Gallienus. Cf. 1.39.1, SHA Gall. 5.6-6.2, Zon. 12.23. 


Zosimus is vindicated in his dating by the reopening of the Antioch 
mint in 254 because of Valerian's presence. CJ 6.42.15 gives Oct. 10, 
256 for its publication in Rome, not as a terminus post quem for 
Valerian's departure (Contra BZ. 65.1972, 297). 


For Gallienus' campaigns against the Germans, cf. Demougeot, Formation, 
491f. 


There is no such identification of these tribes on their first mention 
(1.26). 


This was the kingdom about the Sea of Azov, ruled by the Spartocids 
(438-114 B.D.), then controlled by Mithradates of Pontus, until the 
Romans established a new dynasty in 63 B.C. There is no evidence for 
the end of the monarchy at this time in the third century, indeed kings 
are attested into the mid fourth century. But there was dynastic 
trouble which facilitated the Borani's crossing into Asia: for a short 
while, Rheskuporis IV (239-275) was displaced by the usurper Pharsanzes, 
c.253-5. 


These successive invasions of A. Minor (1.32-34) are datable anywhere 
between c.255 and c.259. The only termini provided by Zosimus are 
Successianus' appointment to join Valerian in the east after 254, and 
Valerian's capture. Zosimus implies the two invasions were in succes- 
sive years, giving only a note on summer (1.33.1) and the following 
winter (1.34.2). 


King of Asia, whose palace was at Kytaia on the river Phasis, near the 
grove of Ares where the Golden Fleece was kept (Apoll. Rhod. 2.403f.). 


There seems to be a gap in Zosimus' account now between the barbarian 
raids of 256 and Valerian's last campaign against Sapor in 260. 


There are two major Roman versions of Valerian's capture: that he 
attempted to extricate the Roman army by buying peace (Zos., Petr. 

Pat. frag. 9M, Vict. Caes. 32.5) or that he was a traitor fleeing from 
his own army (Sync. 715, Zon. 12.23). Zosimus says the army was suf- 
fering from plague, Peter from famine, but loimos and limos are easily 
confused. The second version is simply Christian propaganda (cf. Oros. 
7.22.4, Lact. 5 etc.). 


On the other hand, Sapor (naturally:) implies he was captured in 
battle (Res Gestae 19-36). 


Aureolus (2.2545-6). A Dacian cavalry officer active against usurpers 
in Gallienus' reign, e.g. Ingenuus (Zon. 12.24), Macrianus (SHA Gall. 
2.5), Postumus (7.1). Apparently about this time, he made his own 
attempt to seize power, but was reconciled to the emperor, and even had 
his power increased: commander of the whole cavalry (Zon. 12.25), 
governor of Raetia (Vict. Caes. 33.17). Then, when he was supposed to 
be guarding Italy against Postumus, he was declared emperor at Milan 
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(Zos. 1.40.1, Zon., coins). 


The time, place and manner of his death are given variously: under 
Gallienus (Vict. Caes. 33.19--but Gallienus was murdered while be- 
sieging him), under Claudius (Zos. 1.41, SHA Claud. 5.3, Zon. 12.26), 
under Aurelian (SHA Aurel. 16.2--under the impression that Aurelian 
defeated all the usurpers who arose under Gallienus). A. Alföldi, 
'Der Usurpator Aureolus u. die Kavalleriereform des Gallienus' (Zeit.f. 
Numismatik 37.1927, 197-212). 


M. Cassianus Latinius Postumus (3.1656-67): praeses Galliae under 
Valerian (SHA Thirty 3.9-11, Vict. Caes. 33.7, Zon. 12.24, Zos.). 
After a victory over the Germans he was elevated by his troops. Full 
name and title in CIL 2.4943. For five years he opposed successfully 
the German invaders of Gaul (SHA 3.6, 5.4, Vict., Eutrop. 9.9.1, Oros. 
7.22.10, ILS 561-2, CIL 2.4919, coinage). Gallienus sent Theodorus, 
Aureolus and Claudius against him, as well as campaigning himself 
(SHA Gall. 4.4, 7.1, Thirty 3.5, 6.1, Zon. 12.24). Postumus was 
recognised in Gaul, Britain and Spain (ILS 564f), but was killed by 
his troops at Mainz when he restrained their plundering (Vict. Caes. 
33.8, Eutrop., Oros., contra SHA Thirty 3.7, 5.1). He was cos. I in 
259 and reigned at least ten years. 


There is some confusion about which son is involved: the elder, 
Valerianus (Epit. 32.3) who died about this time (CIL 11.826) or the 
younger, Saloninus (Zos.), or another with the same name as his father 
(Zon.). 


Silvanus (3A.125), called Albanus by Zon. 12.24, whose account other- 
wise agrees with Zos. Divergent versions in Epit. 32.3, SHA Thirty 
3.1. 


The great invasion of 269 is treated with noticeable brevity by 
Zosimus, even though he admits the fall of the city he elsewhere 
Stresses was saved from disaster (4.18, 5.5). It was now that the 
historian Dexippus organised the defence of the city (cf. his frag. 21). 
See H. Thompson, ‘Athenian twilight! (JRS 49.1959, 61f) F. Millar,'P. 
Herennius Dexippus: the Greek world and the third century invasions' 
(JRS 59.1969, 12f). l 


Septimius Odaenathus (Supp. 11.1243-6), the Palmyrene leader who sought 
an alliance with Sapor which was rejected and then forced the Persians 
back to the Euphrates (Zos., Sync. 716, Petr. Pat. frag. 10, Malal. 
297). For this he was recognised by Gallienus and given Roman troops. 


In 262, he drove the Persians out of Mesopotamia, capturing Nisibis 
and Carrhae, In his second campaign (266) he captured Ctesiphon, then 
hearing of the Goths' invasion of Cappadocia, marched to Heraclea 
Pontica where he was murdered (early 267). There is great divergence 
about the murderer and his motives (Sync., SHA Thirty 15.5, 17.1, Zon. 
12.24, Petr, Pat. 168, John Ant. 152). 


Zosimus alone makes clear that Odaenathus made two expeditions against 
Sapor (also Sync. 716 ?). All other sources have conflated them. Cf. 
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Alföldi, ‘Die ròm. Münzpragung u. die historische Ereignisse im Osten! 
(Berytus 1938, 47f = Weltkrise 1967, 191). 


Marcianus (14.1511), a leading general of Gallienus against the Goths, 
winning victories in 263 (SHA Gall. 6.1), and now in Macedonia in 267 
after defending Athens (SHA Gall. 13.10, Claud. 6.1, 18.1, Zos.). He 
took part in the conspiracy against Gallienus (SHA Gall. 14-15). 


Heraclianus (13.361), the leader of the conspiracy against Gallienus, 
but called variously dux (SHA Gall. 14.1), praet. pref. (Zos.), 
eparchos (Zon. 12.25), and confused by John Ant. frag. 152M with 
Cecropius. 


Gallienus was killed while besieging Aureolus in Milan (Vict. Caes. 
33.17f, Zon. 12.25). The commander of the Dalmatian horse was 
Cecropius (SHA Gall. 14.4). 


'Die ausführlichsten Berichte über die Geschichte des Kaisers Claudius 
geben ausser der V. Claudii, die leider häufig ungenau ist und wichtige 
Teile unterdrückt, Zonaras, der zwar oft weitschweifig ist, aber altes 
und brauchbares Quellenmaterial benutzt, und vor allem Zosimus' 

(P. Damerau, Kaiser Claudius Gothicus, 1934, 8). He goes on to say that 
on the Gothic wars, HA and Zos. basically agree, both dependant on 
Dexippus, but that their source for Eastern affairs is less certain. 


The name is given variously: Heluri (Dex. frag. 5J), Eruli (Suidas), 
Heruli (Jord. Get. 117, Zos.). A Gothic people, originating around 
the Baltic Sea whence they were expelled by the Danes in the mid third 
century. The West Heruls went to the Rhine, the East Heruls to the 
Pontus. 


Although not mentioned by Zos. 1.39-40, the E. Heruls played a 
prominent part in the Gothic invasions of 267. Cf. Sync. 717, Zon. 
12.24-6, SHA Gall. 13, Dex. frag. 28J. After ravaging the classical 
centres of Greek civilisation, they were defeated by Gallienus in 
Thrace and some entered Roman service. 


The E. Heruls are next heard of in the invasion c.275 with the 
Ostrogoths (1.63.1, 64.2, SHA Tac. 13.2-3). In the mid fourth century, 
they were conquered by these allies (Jord. Get. 117-8), who in turn 
were conquered by the Huns. 


The Peuci or Peucini (19.1391-2) are said to be the fifth chief branch 
of the Germans (Pliny NH 4.100) and commonly associated with the 
Bastarnae (Strabo 7.306, Tac. Germ. 46, Ptol. 3.5.7). Their name is 
said to derive from the Peuce Island in the Danube (AM 22.8.43) or 
perhaps the Peucina mountains (Ptol. 3.5.5). 


They are mentioned in Aurelius' German wars, 166 (SHA 22.1), with 
the Goths in 248 (Jord. Get. 91) and now in 268 (SHA Claud. 6.2, Zos.). 


320,000 men also in SHA Claud. 6.4; cf. 2,000 ships (AM 31.5.15). For 
these invasions, beside Zos. 1.42-3, 45-6, v. AM 31.5.15-17, Dex. frag. 
29J, Jord. Rom. 288, Get. 108, SHA Claud. 6-12, Sync. 720, Zon. 12.26. 
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The Danubian and Pontic Goths were united on this co-ordinated 
land and sea invasion. Even with scaled down numbers of men and 
ships, it was the largest barbarian force against the empire until 
378 (Demougeot, Formation, 422f). 


At Naissus in Moesia, as Zosimus knows (1.45.1). But the victorious 
emperor was Gallienus (HA Gall. 13, Claud. 9). 


For other accounts of these unsuccessful Gothic attacks in A. Minor 
the islands, the Balkans, cf. AM 31.5.15, Dex. frags. 28-29, Sync. 717, 
HA Gall. 13, Claud. 12. Also to be included here is Zos. 1.39.1. 


Septimius Zabdas (2A.1757-6). His gentile name is known from a Greek- 
Aramaic inscription from Palmyra (IGR 3.1030). For his work as 
Zenobia's general, v. Zos. here and 1.51. 1, SHA Claud. 11.1, Aurel. 
25.2-3 


Timagenes (6A.1063), cf. SHA Claud. 1l. 


Tenagino Probus (23.55-6). His full name is given in inscriptions 
(AE 1936, 58). Praeses Numidiae 268 (AE 1941, 33, CIL 8.2571); 
praefectus Aegypti 269 (SEG 9.1.9, SHA “Prob. 9.102) and given a com- 
mission to clear the sea of pirates (Sync. 721, Zon. 12.27, Zos.) but 
recalled by the Palmyrene invasion.. For his death in 270, cf. SHA 
Claud. 11.2. 


Near Memphis in N. Egypt (Strabo 17.807). 


The Palmyrene invasion of Egypt is dated to Claudius' reign by all 
sources (Zon. 12.27, Sync. 721 etc.). However, the Alexandrian mint 
was loyal to Rome throughout Claudius' reign and into that of Quin- 
tillus. Cf. Alffldi, art. cit. (n.71 ), 208. 


The length of Quintillus' reign is given variously: 17 days (Eutrop. 
9.12, SHA Claud. 12.5, Zon. 12.26), a few months (Zos.), 77 days 
(CM 1.148). 


On the manner of his death, Zon. and SHA Aurel. 37.6 agree with 
Zos.,according to Eutrop., SHA Claud. and Chron. 354 he was murdered; 
Dex. frag. 23J is unsure. 


For a general assessment of the worth of Zosimus for Aurelian's reign, 
cf. L. Homo, L'Empereur Aurelien, 1904, PP. 15-17. For the chronology 
of the reign, v. RE 5.1359-60. 


Zosimus' use of Europius begins here: his history covered 270-404. 


The invaders of Pannonia were not Scythians (Goths) but Vandals, rein- 
forced by Sarmatians. They crossed the Danube near Aquincum but were 
defeated and sued for peace, providing 2000 cavalry auxiliaries (Dex. 
frag. 7J, Petr. Pat. frag. 12M, Aurel. 18.2). 


For Aurelian's barbarian campaigns, cf. Demougeot, Formation, 429f. 
450f, 510f. 
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The Iuthungi, reinforced by the Marcomanni, invaded Italy (late 270). 
Events are completely falsified by Zos. (using Dex. frag. 6.13 ?): 

the battle referred to was a disastrous defeat at Placentia (Dex., SHA 
Aurel. 18.3-4, 21.1-4, Vict. Caes. 35.2, IL§ 583, Contin. Dion (FHG 
IV, p. 197). : 


On the revolt at Rome, v. Vict. Caes. 35.6, Eutrop. 9.14, SHA Aurel. 
21.6. 


v. I. Richmond, The City Wall of Imperial Rome, 1930, pp. 241-50. 
The name is better read as Septiminus (2A.1560), cf. Epit. 35.3. 


Domitianus (5.1311-2): coinage survives (RIC 5.2, 590), but his reign 
was very short and probably soon after Aurelian's succession. 


Zosimus is our most detailed source for Aurelian's first campaign 
against Palmyra. Cf. the brief notes in SHA Aurel. 25-9, Malalas 300B, 
Eutrop. 9.13.2, Jord. Rom. 291, Hieron. Chron. 2289, Sync. 721. 


Zos. does not say where the battle took place, but Eusebius, Jordanes 
and Syncellus place it at Immae, 42 miles east of Antioch. This would 
be very appropriate if Aurelian was approaching Antioch from the east. 
The battle was a major one: the Palmyrene defeat meant the immediate 
evacuation of Antioch. v. G. Downey, 'Auxrelian's victory over Zenobia 
at Immae, 272' (TAPA 81.1950, 57-68). 


An echo of Hdt. 1.60?  (Scavone, p. 59). 
A suburb of Antioch (v. Downey's map, p. 60), cf. SHA Aurel. 25.1. 
A short lacuna here, 'locus desperatus' (M). 


The lacuna probably conceals the name of a camel: SHA Aurel. 28.3 has 
à dromedary. 


Cassius Longinus (13.1401-23), the Neo-Platonist, one of the greatest 
philosophers of the third century. After teaching at Athens, he went 
to Palmyra, attracted by Odaenathus' generous court and fearful of the 
Gothic threat to Greece. On this prince's death, he became the chief 
political adviser of Zenobia, urging her to seek independence from Rome 
(SHA Aurel. 27). His philosophical suffering of Zenobia's ingratitude 
was well known. Only fragments of his work remain. 


The oracle of Sarpedon, one of Priam's allies (Hom. Il. 16.426f) was 
later connected with Apollo. It was consulted by Alexander of Syria, 
146 B.C. (Diod. 32.10.2). The major source for this oracle is Basilius 
of Seleucia (Sth. cent.) (Migne PG 85.478f). 


Seleucides: v. Steph. Byz., and Suidas; this is the pastor roseus 
(Pliny NH 10.75). 
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An echo of Homer (Il. 24.524, Od. 4.103, 11.212). 


The temple was destroyed by Constantine (Soc. 1.4, Soz. 2.5, Euseb. VC 
3.55-6). 


These reasons and oracles are never set forth as promised. 


Zenobia survived to take part in Aurelian's triumph, after which she 
lived in a villa at Tibur (SHA Aurel. 33.2, Thirty 30.24-7). Is Zos. 
attempting to liken her to Cleopatra? 


Nothing more known, unless he is to be identified with Septimius 
Apsaeus (IGR 3.1049) (cf. 2.276, 2A.1563). 


Marcellinus (14.1140-1), very likely to be identified with Aurelius M. 
who built the walls of Verona under Gallienus (ILS 544). As a reward 
for his services here, he was elevated from equestrian to senatorial 
status and was cos. 275. 


Falsely called Achilleus (SHA Aurel. 31.2), cf. CIL 3.6049. 
SHA 25.6, 28.5, 35.3, Vict. Caes. 35.7, Chron 354 (CM 1.148), ILS 1210. 


C. Pius Esuvius Tetricus (6.696-704), governor of Aquitania under 
Victorinus (Eutrop. 9.10, John Ant. 152M, Vict. Caes. 33.14), proclaimed 
Augustus at Burdigala on Marius' death. 


Despite a policy of conquest and consolidation (Paneg. 8.2, Greg. HF, 
3.19, SHA Thirty 24.2, Vict. Caes. 35.3) his army became mutinous and 
he surrendered to Aurelian (SHA Thirty 24.2-3, Aurel. 32.3, 41.8, Eutrop. 
9.13, Paneg.8.4, Vict. Caes. 35.3-5). He was in Aurelian's triumph, 
but under senatorial pressure was restored to his old rank and was later 
corrector Lucaniae (SHA Aurel. 39.1, Epit. 35.7, Eutrop., Polem. Silv. 
(CM 1.522)-not corrector Italiae, as SHA Thirty 24.5). He was defeated 
by Aurelian in 273 and had ruled for at least three years (coinage). 


Zosimus erroneously mentions his defeat after Aurelian's triumph, by 
confusion with the latter's second Gallic campaign, 274/5 (SHA 35.4, 
Zon. 12.27). 


On Aurelian's coinage reform, v. RIC 5.1, p. 8f, S. Bolin, State and 


Currency in the Roman Empire, 1958, p. 291f. 


Aurelian gave 2 lbs of bread free to all registered citizens each day 
(SHA 35.1). Pork, oil and salt were also issued regularly (SHA 48.1, 
Chron. 354= CM 1.148 j. 


Its name was changed in 286 in honour of Maximianus Herculius. All 
other writers on Aurelian's death use the later form. Was Zosimus' 
Source earlier? Cf. Procop. 3.12.6. 


Eros (6.543-4). Zon 12.27 has exactly the same description of him as 
Zos., but also suggests connections with the secret police (otakoustes). 
His post is given as secretorum officium by Victor (Caes. 35.7-8) who 
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does not know his name; as notarius secretorum (SHA Aurel. 36.4-5), 
where he is called Mnesteus. 


The conspirators against Aurelian were punished by Tacitus (SHA 
Tac. 13.1, Aurel. 37.2, Vict. Caes. 36.2, John Ant. frag. 156M). 


Cf. SHA Tac. 13.3, Zon. 12.28, RIC 5.1, Tacitus Nos 171-3, 199-204. 


M. Annius Florianus (1.2266), half-brother of Tacitus, to whom he was 
praet. pref. (Zos., Zon. 12.28). On Tacitus’ death, he was appointed 
emperor by the senate according to one tradition (Zos. 1.64.1, Zon. 
12.29) or seized power by hereditary right according to another (Vict. 
Caes. 36.2, SHA Tac. 14.1). His coinage shows he exercised power only 
in the west (RIC 5.1.350-60). He ruled a little over two months. 


Maximinus (not in RE), also Zon. 12.28. Listed by J. Gilliam: 'The 
governors of Coele Syria from Severus to Diocletian' (A J P 79.1958), 
p. 237. 


For a very favourable review of the value of Zosimus for Probus' reign, 


v. J. Crees, The Reign of the Emperor Probus, 1911, p. 71f. G. Vitucci, 
L'imperatore Probo, 1952, does not seem to include a general assessment. 


The details of the feast seem incredible and are found only in Zosimus. 
Cf. SHA Prob. 13.2, Zon. 12.29. 


Iulius Saturninus (2A.213-5), from Africa (Zos., Zon. 12.29), from 
Gaul (SHA Firm. 7.1), but the latter is unreliable. Governor of Syria 
(Zos., Zon.), cf. magister exercitus (Hieron. Chron. 2297, Jord. Rom. 
293, Sync. 723), privatus (SHA Firm. 9.3). The accounts of his reign 
and fall are contradictory: it was certainly short. The time of his 
elevation is given variously: early in Probus' reign (Zos.), 279-80 
(Hieron.), 280 (Euseb.), 282 (Sync.). 


Pomponius Victorinus (8A.2074) v. also Zon. 12.29. He was rewarded 
with the consulship 282. Otherwise the date of the revolt is uncertain. 
The name of the governor of Britain is unknown. 


The two campaigns do not correspond with SHA 13-14. Perhaps 67.1-2 is 
the same campaign as 67.3, because Zos. treats his major interest, the 
miracle, first and then recounts the campaign more fully. The miracle 
is also in Zon. 12.29, who expresses some incredulity! 


On Probus' barbarian wars, cf. Demougeot, Formation, 430f, 525f. 
Should be Gallic cities, typical of Zosimus' geographical weakness. 


Longiones, or Lugii (13.1715-7). The latter form seems more correct 
(Tac. Germ. 43, Strabo 7.1.3, Ptol. 2.11.10, CIL 12.4468). The name is 
not that of any one tribe, but a collective term for S.E. Germans, 
perhaps including the Vandals and Burgundians, as distinguished from 
the N.E. tribes (the Goths). 


They first appear in history under the Marcomanni (Strabo), then 
took part in the overthrow of the Suevi (Tac. Ann. 12.29-30), against 
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whom they asked Domitian's help in 81-2 (Dio 67.5.2). Thereafter 
nothing more is heard of them, save this incident under Probus, and 
the name Vandals replaced that of Lugii. 


Demougeot suggests the Main (Formation, 479). Commonly thought the 
Lech (e.g. Vitucci). 


Lydius (13.2205) is often identified with Palfurius in SHA Prob. 
16-17, but their deaths are quite different, and Probus himself is 
said to have campaigned against the latter. v. G. Vitucci, 
L'imperatore Probo, 1952, 53f; J. Rouge, REA 68.1966, 286. 


Note that Probus is not the commander. Perhaps he is Terentius Mar- 
cianus (IGR 3.434, 358) (Bersanetti, Aevum 19.1945, 384f). 


v. also SHA Prob. 17.2-3, 6. 
v. also SHA 18.1. 


The Frankish and Saxon navigators (pirates) of the time were famous, 
cf. HA Prob. 18. 


The MS of Zosimus breaks off here, apparently at the end of Probus' 
reign (282) and resumes in Book II. with a digression on the ludi 
saeculares before the history proper resumes in 305 (2.8.1). Thus 
about twenty years are lost. ‘It is possible that the chapter (sic) 
on Diocletian was later struck out by a zealous Christian copyist' 
(Kaegi, 101). Most unlikely, considering the bitter attacks on Con- 
stantine still preserved. Mendelssohn provides several further 
'chapters' drawn from John of Antioch (frags. 160, 162, 163) which I 
have not included in my translation. 


Book II 


This long digression on the ludi saeculares was apparently occasioned 
by Maximianus' plan to hold them in 303 (note history resumes in 305 
in 8.1). It is commonly assumed that Zosimus' source here was someone 
like Phlegon who wrote a work in three books on Roman festivals - the 
oracle (chap. 6) appears in his Macrobioi (v. O. Keller, Rerum 
natural. script. gr. min., 1877, 57f) - or Verrius Flaccus through 
Phlegon. 


Sources for the secular games are the Augustan and Severan acta 
(CIL 6 32323, 32326-36), Horace, Carmen Saeculare, coins of Domitian 
(RIC 2.153), Censorinus, de die natali 17, Phlegon, Peri Makrobion 
(Jacoby FGH 2.257). 


Zosimus was obviously very interested in the ludi to which he devotes 
a long digression in his summary history. Its placing between Diocletian 
and Constantine is surely significant. Cf. Petre, p. 264. 


M. Valerius Tarentinus (8A.228-30). Valesius was indeed a Sabine, from 
Eretium. In the narrative 2.1-4, Val Max. 2.4.5 agrees substantially 
with Zos. The two main elements are the migration of the Valerii to 
Rome in the late monarchy and the foundation of the ludi in 249. For 
a discussion of the historicity or otherwise of the story, see the 
discussion in RE (ibid.). 


v. Platner and Ashby; Topographical Dictionary, p. 508. 
Ibid., p. 152. 


Cf. Plut. Popl. 21 (dated 504). 


The year is corrupt and various suggestions have been made, e.g. 502 
A.U.C. = 252, cf. Livy Per. 49, 352 = 402, and the one I follow, from 
Mendelsson. 


His colleague was M. Valerius Corvus: perhaps the secular games were 
founded then. 


C. Ateius Capito (2.1904-10), a leading jurist of the early Principate, 
cos. suff. A.D. 5, curator aquarum from A.D. 13 (Fronto 2.102) until 
his death in 22 (Tac. Ann. 3.75). He wrote many works, including one 
on sacrifices, but only fragments survive. 


Horsfall ('Labeo and Capito', Hist. 23.1974, 252-4) suggests that the 
job of Capito was something like 'prescribing the regulations' since the 
oracle of 17 B.C. needed no explanation, and such matters were under the 
XVviri sacris faciundis. The reference is to the letter of instruction 
from Augustus to the XVviri, where Capito, expert in the ius pontificum, 
must have advised him. 


10. 
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Zosimus seems to understand that the Republican festival was held at 
intervals of 100 years (2.4) and the Imperial festival at intervals 

of 110 years (2.7.4). But he blames Claudius for disrupting the count 
when he simply wanted to restore the traditional interval thrown out by 
the civil wars and Augustus' tampering with the dates, and says that 
Domitian to the contrary restored the true reckoning, although there 
were 105 years between Augustus' celebration in 17 B.C. and Domitian's 
in A.D. 88. 


L. Fabius Cilo (the proper form of his cognomen) and M. Annius 
Flavius Libo. 


In the temples of the Capitoline triad and of Apollo, respectively. 
v. note l. 


The oracle promises Rome rule only in Italy, but Zos. extends it to 
the whole world. 


The death of Diocletian is dated 313 by Lact. 42.3, Epit. 39.7, Soc. 
1.2.10, 316 by Zos., John Ant. frag. 167M, Hieron. Chron. 2332, Cons. 
Const. (CM 1.231). The confusion may have arisen between the third 
consulship of Constantine and Licinius (313) and three years after 
(316). . 


On the new Tetrarchy, cf. Paneg. 6.8.8-9.6, 7.15.4-6, Lact. 17-19, 
Vict. Caes. 39.48, 40.1, Eutrop. 9.27, Zon. 12.32. The new Caesars’ 
names were Galerius Valerius Maximinus and Fl. Valerius Severus, both 
nominees of Galerius. 


Fl. Iulia Helena. Her origins and marital status are old problems, 
again the object of opposing propaganda. Little is said about the 
former question, but it seems agreed that her family was obscure: 
'matre vilissima' (Anon. Val. 2.2), even 'stabularia' (Amb. Ob. Theod. 
42). 


On her marriage, many sources use proper legal terms such as 
repudium for her divorce (Prosper 288 [CM 1.445], Chron. Gall. 445 
[1.643], Epit. 39.2) but even Christian sources agree she was a 
concubina (Oros. 7.25, Chron. Gall. 445, 306 [1.447]). Zosimus 
certainly sums up the pejorative version, but in rather obscure terms. 
The problem was contemporary: Eusebius stresses manfully that Con- 
stantine was his father's lawful son (HE 8.13.12, 8 Appendix, 9.9.1). 


But why the problem? At the beginning of his reign, Constantine 
relied for legitimacy on his acceptance into the Herculian dynasty 
(Pan. 6 passim). But with the execution of its leader Maximian in 
310 and the defeat of Constantine's brother-in-law Maxentius in 312, 
Constantine fell back on his own family and based his claims solely on 
his father Constantius (Pan. 9.24-25). Significant, then, that 
instantly, he turned to ridiculing the legitimacy of his defeated rival 
(ibid. 3, 4). 


He was a hostage at Galerius' court (Vict. Caes. 40.2). 
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Constantine was proclaimed Augustus according to Lact. 25, Paneg. 
7.8.2-4; Anon. Val. 2-4, however, agrees with Zos. The date is given 
by Soc. 1.2, Cons. Const. (CM 1.231). By agreement with Galerius, he 
then accepted the rank of Caesar in Britain and Gaul and Severus became 
the new Augustus (Paneg. 6.5.3). 


Nothing more is known of these three men.  Lucianus' post was tribunus 
fori suarii (cf. Jones, p. 691). 


Cf. Lact. 23.2, 26.1-3, Vict. Caes. 40.5, Eutrop. 10.2.3, Soc. 1.2. 
Abellius (1.28, JMM 1.1): Lact. 26 also mentions his death. 


Severus was no longer Caesar, but now Augustus, successor to Constan- 
tius. Unfortunately, his troops had served under Maximianus. 


Annius Anullinus (1.2651, JMM 1.79), cos. 295, procos. Africae 303-4, 
praef. Rome I 306-7 (Chron. 354 [CM 1.66]) rather than praet. pref. 
(Zos.), II Oct.-Nov. 312 (CM 1.67) under Maxentius and Constantine. 


On Severus' last campaign and death, cf. Lact. 26, Euseb. Chron. 2323, 
Vict. Caes. 40.6, Epit. 40.3, Eutrop. 10.2-3, Oros. 7.28, Anon. Val. 10. 
There was a Tres Tabernae c. 30 m. south of Rome along the via Appia, 
but another on the via Flaminia. The tradition on the place of Severus' 
death is variant: Severus was held prisoner at a villa 30 m. along 

the via Appia (Anon. Val.); he was killed at Rome at the Tres Tabernae 
(Epit.), cf. at Ravenna (Lact., Euseb.,Eutrop., Oros., Vict.), but the 
earliest sources and the majority suggest Ravenna. v. P. Schmidt, De 
Auctoritate ... Zosimi, pp. 11-12; R. Hanson, 'The death of the emp. Fl. 
Valerius Severus' (Hermathena 118.1974, 59-68). 


On Galerius in Italy, v. Paneg. 9.3.4, Lact. 27, Vict. Caes. 40.9. 


The confusion of Carnuntum in Pannonia with Carnutum in Gaul is 
obviously not Zosimus' mistake, but a later gloss; for he has Maximian 
returning to Gaul after the conference (10.5). 


This chapter raises some of the most vexed questions of the chronology 
of the Tetrarchy. Most historians seem to prefer the relative dating of 
Lactantius (26-32): Severus unsuccessfully sent against Maxentius; 
Maximian wins over Constantine in Gaul by offering him his daughter 
Fausta; Galerius' unsuccessful march on Rome; after plots against his 
son, Maximian returns to Gaul, then goes to meet Galerius at Carnuntum, 
where Licinius is chosen to succeed Severus. On the other hand, 

Zosimus implies three overlapping phases: events in Italy (Severus, 
Galerius), Maximian's plots (10.4-7), Licinius' elevation (11.1). 


The problem is the absolute chronology. Severus' death is given as 
Sept. 16, 307 (Chron. 354 [CM 1.148]), but he was not killed until 
Galerius invaded Italy (Anon Val. 10); presumably Severus' invasion 
came not earlier than March, after winter. 


Constantine's marriage to Fausta is celebrated by Panegyric 6, and 
is usually dated Mar.-Apr. 307. It is highly significant that the 
orator nowhere calls Constantine Augustus, only imperator. The date of 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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Constantine's elevation as Caesar in 306 was July 25 (Lact. 24.8, coins 
RIC 6.213); his birthday was Feb. 28 (CIL 1.1. p. 259); the date of his 
elevation as Augustus is given as Mar. 3l by Polemius Silvius (CIL 

1.1. p. 261), but this is widely queried (cf. p. 260). ‘The conference 
at Carnuntum (Euseb. HE 8.13.14, Lact. 20.3, 29.1-3, Vict. Caes. 40.8, 
Eutrop. 10.4.1) is usually dated Nov. 308 after all Maximian's plots 
(Lact. 28-9) and to accord with Licinius' elevation, but may have been 
as early as late 307, now that Severus was dead and many replacements 
were vying for position. Zosimus provides many interesting details here: 
the arguments used by Maximian to persuade Diocletian to join him in 
power again, and his return via Ravenna to try to rouse troops in his 
support, which failed, and Diocletian's religious objections to resuming 


power. 


The date of Licinius' elevation is given as Nov. 11, 308 (Cons. 
Const. [CM 1.231]), but Seston suggests Nov. 18 on the basis of the 
festival of Sol then instituted by Licinius (ILS 563). 


For a defence of Zosimus' chronology and an attempt to revise the 
chronology, v. W. Seston, 'La conference de Carnuntum et le "dies 
imperii" de Licinius' (Carnuntina 1956, 175f). 


Flavia Maxima Fausta (6.2084-6, JMM 1.325), younger daughter of 
Maximian (Jul. Or. 1.9C, 2.51C, Eutrop. 10.3, Zon. 12.33, 13.1, Lact. 
27.1, 30.2, Hieron. Chron. 2324), by Eutropia? She was born in Rome 
(Jul. Or. 1.5C), probably c. 298. This would mean she was about nine 
when married to Constantine, but note that she did not bear her first 
child until 317. 


She was married in Gaul in 307 (Lact. 27.1, Paneg. 6 passim, Zos.) 
The story that she revealed her father's plots against her husband is 
doubtful (Lact. 30.2f, Eutrop. 10.3, Hieron., Zos. 2.11). 


It seems that only Constantius II and Constans were her sons 
(Athan. ad mon. 44, 64, de synod. 18, Jul. Or. 2.51C, ILS 725, 723, 730), 
while Constantine II may have been the son of a concubine (ILS 710). 
(cf. n. 93). 


On her death in 326, cf. 2.29.2. 
Cf. Lact. 33-5, Vict. Caes. 40.9, Anon. Val. 8, Euseb. HE 8.16. 


Zos. has confused the death of Maximianus Herculius, murdered by 
Constantine at Massilia in 310,with that of Maximinus Daia at Tarsus 
in 313. Cf. 2.14.1, 2.17.3. 


After an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow his son Maxentius, he fled 
to Constantine and resigned again at Carnuntum. But during Constantine's 
absence on the Rhine in 310, he again attempted to seize power, was 
captured at Massilia and put to death (Paneg. 7.14-20, Lact. 29-30, 
Euseb. HE 8.13.15, Vict. Caes. 40.21, Eutrop. 10.3.2). v. P. Schmidt, 

De Auctoritate ... Zosimi, pp. 6-11. 


For Maxentius' reign, 308-12, v. Vict. Caes.40.24, Paneg. 9.3-4, 14-16, 
28; 10.28, Euseb. HE 8.13-14. 
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L. Domitius Alexander (1.1445, JMM 1.43) cf. Vict. Caes. 40.17-19, 28, 
Epit. 40, 2, 6, 20, Polem. Silv. - (CM 1.522), CIL 8. 7004, 21959, 22183, 
C 6.419f, 432f. 


Note that Zos. says nothing of the blockading of Rome's corn supply, 
which forced Maxentius to move against him (Chron. 354 [CM 1.148]). 


T. Kotula, 'En marge de l'usurpation africaine de L. Domitius 
Alexander' (Klio 40.1962, 159-77) shows that the presentation of this 
revolt is a doublet of the Gordians (v. Herod. 7.5-6 and 9). There are 
three major episodes in each: 

(i) proclamation (Zos. 2.12.3 cf. Herod. 7.5.1-4 and 7) 

(ii) defeat and death (Zos. 2.14.2-3 cf. Herod. 7.9.3) 

(iii) revenge by conquerors (Zos. 2.14.3-4 cf. Herod. 7.9.10-11). 


C. Ceionius Rufius Volusianus (3.1859, JMM 1.976), a leading official of 
Maxentius and Constantine: corrector Italiae 281/3-289/91 (CIL 6.17-7, 
10.1655), cos. suff. 280? procos. Africae c. 305/6 (6.1707), praet. 
pref. East 309/10 (Vict. Caes. 40.18, Zos.), pref. Rome 310-11 

(Chron. 354 [CM 1.67]), cos. 311, pref. Rome II 313-5 (CM, CT 13.5.1, 
5.8.1, 11.36.2), cos. II 314. , 


Although Zosimus sees Maxentius as a champion of paganism, he follows 
the main tradition that he was a cruel tyrant. Maxentius in fact was 
tolerant to Christianity: see H. Schoenebeck, Beitrage zur Religions- 
politik des Maxentius und Constantin, 1939. 


For the early battles at Turin and Verona, see Pan. 9.5-13, 10.19-26. 


A more reasonable estimate puts Maxentius' forces at 100,000 (Pan. 
9.3.3), while Constantine is said to have had fewer than 40,000 men 
(9.5.1-2), because he had to leave large forces to guard the Rhine. 


The site of the battle: only Vict. 40.23 gives Saxa Rubra, 9 Roman 
miles from the city. Rather, as Zosimus, the panegyrists (9.16.3, 
10.28.4-6) and Lactantius (44) suggest, it was the plain NE of the 
Milvian bridge. 


It is notable that Zosimus mentions only this pagan prophecy (also in 
Lact. 44.8), although fatal to Maxentius, and ignores, naturally, any 
'vision' of Constantine. 


The battle was obviously the subject of much invention--and uncertainty, 
as shown by the divergent sources. The bridge was broken in his rear 
when Maxentius left Rome to confront Constantine (Lact. 44), apparently 
confirmed by the Arch of Constantine. Cf. Maxentius was trapped on his 
retreat by the narrowness of the pridge and drowned while trying to swim 
the river on his horse (Pan. 9.17). Cf. Maxentius was thrown from his 
horse and drowned while hastening to cross a bridge of boats a little 
above the Milvian Bridge (Epit. 40.6); the well-made bridge of boats 
thus became the means of his destruction (Euseb. HE 9.9.5). Victor is 
closest to Zosimus: Maxentius was defeated by his own insidia meant 


for Constantine crossing the Milvian Bridge (40.23). 
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Certainly Constantine's victory against overwhelming odds required 
special explanation: miracles in Christian sources (Lact. 44, Euseb. 
9.9), Maxentius' insanity in the pagan panegyrists (9.16, 10.27£). 


Paneg. 9.18-19, 10.30-1, Lact. 44.10, Euseb. HE 9.9.9. 
Vict. Caes. 40.25. 


The ‘Concordat of Milan': Lact. 45.1, Epit. 39.7, 41.4, Anon. Val. 13. 
Zos. naturally says nothing of any ‘Edict of Milan'. It was Licinius' 
job to move against Maxentius, but he was too cautious. Thus a 
meeting was necessary to confirm Constantine's control of Italy. 


Flavia Iulia Constantia (4.958, JMM 1.221): one of the six children 
of Constantius I and Theodora (Eutrop. 9.22.1) and step-sister to 
Constantine I. She was betrothed to Licinius late 3ll/early 312 
(Lact. 43.2, Zos.) and married at Milan, Feb. 313 (Lact. 45.1, Anon. 
Val. 13, Vict. Caes.41.2, Epit. 41.4, Euseb. HE 10.8.2, VC 1.49-50, 
Soz. 1.6, Zon. 12.34). Licinius' son was adopted (CT 4.6.2). She 
arranged peace between her husband and brother in 324 (Zos. 2.28.2, 
Anon. Val. 28, Epit. 41.7, Zon. 13.1). 


Being an Arian, she tried to have her bishops refuse assent to the 
decrees of the Nicaea council, 325 (Philost. 1.9). Gaza was renamed 
after her (Euseb. VC 4.38). 


Lact. 45-9, Euseb. HE 9.10, Vict. Caes. 41.1, Eutrop. 10.4.4. 


Pannonia. Constantine appointed his brother-in-law Bassianus as 
Caesar of this and Maxentius' old provinces (Anon. Val. 14-15). 


Anon. Val. 16, Eutrop. 10.5, Epit. 41.5 (but confused with 324), Soz, 
1.6. 


C. Aurelius Valerius Valens (7A.2138-9, JMM 1.931) was dux limitis 
(Anon. Val. 17), probably on the Danube, before his elevation after 
Cibalis, 314. According to coinage (RIC 7.535, 637, 668) he was 
coregent with Licinius, but only Caesar according to literary sources 
(Zos., Anon. Val., cf. Epit. 40.2). After Licinius' second defeat at 
Campus Ardiensis in Thrace, he was put to death on Constantine's 
demand (Zos. 2.20.1, Anon. Val. 18, Epit. 40.9, Petr. Pat. frag. 15M). 


At Campus Ardiensis (Anon. Val. 17). 


Fl. Iulius Crispus (4.1722-4, JMM 1.233), eldest son of Constantine I 
and Minervina. Full name given in CIL 2.4764 etc. Born c. 305. 
Appointed Caesar at Serdica, Mar. 1, 317 (Cons. Const. [CM 1.232], 
Hieron. Chron. 2333, Anon. Val. 19, Vict. Caes. 41.6, Epit. 41.4), 
cos. 318, 321, 324. He married Helena c. 321 and they had a child 
late 322 (CT 9.38.1). 


As Caesar, he was sent to administer Gaul, where he defeated the 
Franks in 320 (Paneg. 10.17, 36) and Alamanni 323. He commanded the 
fleet for his father against Licinius, 324 (Anon. Val. 23, 26, 27, 
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Euseb. HE 10.9.4, 6, Zon. 13.2, Jul. Or. 1.9D). He was to be sent 
back to Gaul but was poisoned on the way at Pola, 326, v. 2.29.2. 


Minervina (15.1807, JMM 1.602), also Epit. 41.4, Zon. 13.2, Pan q: 
6.4. 


Zosimus' expression is strange here. Constantine II could hardly have 
been born much less than nine months earlier than his younger brother 
Constantius who was born Aug. 7, 317. And a journey from Arles where 
he was born to Sirmium in mid-winter when he was so young would have 
been dangerous. Cf. Palanque, 'Chronologie constantinienne' (REA 
39.1937, 241-50). 


For the new Caesars, v. Anon. Val. 19, Vict. Caes. 41.6, Epit. 
41.4, ILS 710. 


Valerius Licinius Licinianus, the Younger (13.231, JMM 1.509). Full 
name ILS 680. Son of Licinius and Constantia, sister of Constantine 
(Eutrop. 10.6.2 , Vict. Caes. 41.6, Anon. Val. 19, Oros. 7.28.22, 26, 
Zos.) born 315 (Epit. 41.4, Zos.). Caesar Mar. 1, 317 (Hieron. 
Chron. 2333, Cons. Const. [CM 1.232], Anon. Val.', Vict., Zos.). 
Executed 326 (Hieron. Chron. 2340, Eutrop., Anon. Val., Oros.). 
Identified with the Licinius in CT 4.6.2-3 (RE), different (JMM). 


Sarmatians: Indo-Europeans, Scythian-speaking, related to the Medes, 
Persians and Parthians. Their history extends from the sixth cent. 
B. C to the fourth A.D. The main peoples in the group were the Alans, 
Iazyges and Roxolani. 


They were nomadic stock-breeders, noted for their horsemanship. 


Cf. Hdt. 4.21, Strabo 2.114, AM 31.2.12f, but the main evidence is 
archaeological. v. T. Sulimirski, The Sarmatians, 1970. 


For the battle of Hadrianople, cf. Anon. Val. 24, Vict. Caes. 41.8. 
The 'expeditionary force' of a dozen cavalry is especially suspect. 
(cf. Von Ranke, p. 267). 


Abantus (1.151, JMM 1.50): the form of his name is confirmed by CIL 
3.2137, cf. Amandus (Anon. Val. 26). Nothing more is known about him 
than this service in 324. 


Cape Rhoetium at the mouth of the Propontis where Ajax was buried. 
On the sea-fight at the Hellespont (2.23.2-24.2) cf. Anon. Val. 26. 


Martinianus (14.2016, JMM 1.563). Magister Officiorum (John Lyd. Mag. 
2.25) appointed co-regent by Licinius according to coinage (RIC 7.607, 
645), only Caesar according to the literary sources (Zos., Anon. Val. 
25, Vict. Caes. 41.9, Epit. 41.6, Polem. Silv. [CM 1.522]). Recalled 
from Lampsacus when Constantine captured the Bosphorus (2.26.2), 
surrendered at Nicomedia. He was promised his life by Constantine, but 
sent to Cappadocia and killed in 325 (Anon. Val. 28-9, Vict. Caes. 
41.9, Epit. 41.7, Zos. 2.28.2). 
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Hieron. 
At Chrysopolis (Anon. Val. 27, Soc. 1.4). 


Hormisdas (8.2410, JMM 1.443), the second son of Hormisdas II, king 

of Persia 302-9. When his elder brother was overthrown in 310 
(Adanarses), his youngest brother (Sapor) succeeded, and Hormisdas was 
imprisoned, but managed to flee to Constantine c. 324 (Zos., Zon. 13.5, 
John Ant. 178M, AM 16.10.16). Constantine II appointed him cavalry 
commander in the Persian wars, and Julian supported him against his 
brother, an invaluable guide and interpreter on the expedition (AM 
24.1.2, 8, 22.5.4, 24.2.4, 11, Liban. 18.258, Zos. 3.11.3, 3.13.3-4, 
3.15.4-6, 3.18.1, 3.23.4, 3.29.2, 4.30.5). He would have been 
installed as king had Julian been successful (Liban. Ep. 1402). 


A Phrygian satyr who played the fluteso well that he accepted a contest 
with Apollo, who played the lyre. Apollo won and flayed him alive 
(Apollod. 1.24). 


Modelled on Hdt. 2.121? (Scavone, p. 59). 


On the death of Licinius, cf. Anon. Val. 28-9, Eutrop. 10.6, Epit. 41.7, 
Zon. 13.1, Soz. 1.7, Soc. 1.4, Hieron. Chron.2340. The pagan sources 
and Hieron. agree with Zosimus, Soc. claims he attempted to revolt again, 
while Soz. is delightfully ambiguous. 


On the deaths of Crispus and Fausta, cf. CM 1.232, Hieron. Chron. 2341, 
2344, AM 14.11.20, Vict. Caes. 41.11, Epit. 41.1, Eutrop. 10.6.3, 
Sidonius Ep. 5.8.2, Soz. 1.5, Philost. 2.4, Zon. 13.2. 


The cause of Crispus' death was unknown to contemporaries, being 
deliberately concealed (Vict. Caes. 41.11), but was connected with that 
of Fausta shortly after. The main version seems to have been that 
Fausta was in love with Crispus but when he repulsed her, she accused 
him of adultery; her own death followed the discovery of her fraud by 
Constantine's mother Helena; a minor variant indicates Fausta was 
adulterous with someone else (Philost.). In favour of some crime 
really having been committed by Crispus, note Constantine's law of 
June 14, 326 (CJ 5.26) forbidding married men to have concubines, and 
the erasure of his name in inscriptions (CIL 2.4107, 3.7172, 5.8021, 
8030, 9.6386, ILS 708, 710). For other significant morality legisla- 
tion of 326, see CT 8.7.2, 9.8.1, 9.24.1. 


It is possible that Crispus' murder was dynastic, to eliminate the 
eldest but illegitimate son of Constantine (cf. Guthrie, 'The execution 
of Crispus', Phoenix 20.1966, 325-31). Cf. the events of 337 and 354. 
In this case, though, what of Fausta? 


Crispus was executed at Pola in Istria, not at Rome as Zosimus 
implies. The dates are uncertain--Crispus certainly some time before 
Constantine's arrival in Rome, July 18 (again contra Zosimus), but 
Fausta's cannot be fixed. 
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Zosimus wrongly dates Constantines conversion to 326. The connection 
of the family murders and the conversion was a familiar matter of 
polemic (Jul. Symp. 336, cf. Soz. 1.5). In Zosimus, however, the 
assigning of Constantine's conversion to 326 allows all the emperor's 
successes to be attributed to his pagan period, and the 'disastrous' 
last years of the reign can be seen as the punishment of his impiety 
(Paschoud). i 


Zosimus' 'Egyptian' is usually identified as Ossius (or Hosius), a 
Spaniard and bishop of Cordova. Cf. V. de Clerq, Ossius of Cordova, 
1954, 52f, 285f. He was associated with Constantine from as early as 
313 (Euseb. HE 10.6.2). 


Laws against divination date back to 318 (CT 9.16.1-3). 


The refusal to attend a festival was probably not on his entry into 
Rome in Oct. 312, but rather in 315 (decennalia) or 326 (vicennalia). 
Section 5 seems contradictory, but depends on Cod. Vat. 156. Did 
Constantine go up to the Capitol or not, or has Zosimus conflated 
several episodes? The motif was a topos of propaganda: compare 
Diocletian's flight from Rome at his vicennalia (Lact. 17)! 


W. Seston, 'L'opinion paienne et la conversion de constantin' 
(Rev. d'Hist. et de Philos. 16.1936, 250-264), F. Paschoud, 'Zosime 
2.29 et la conversion de Constantin' (Hist. 20.1971, 334-353 = Etudes, 
24f, and 126f ). 


The site of the original city is corrupt.  Zon. 13.3 says it was at 
Sigeum. 


Ilium: an (unwitting?) preservation by Zosimus of Christian propa- 
ganda which tried to make Constantinople more important than Rome by 
associating it more directly with Troy? 


For Severus' Byzantium, v. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, 1950, 
p. 16f and map 2. In fact, the Bosphorus is only about one hundred 
and fifty stades (c. 17m.) long; cf. 2.26.1. 


For Constantine's rebuilding of Constantinople, v. Janin op. cit. 
p. 21f and map 1. For the forum, v. Janin, p. 62: the arches were 
on the eastern side. ` 


Janin, op. cit., p. 26f. 
Ibid., p. 106f. 


Ibid., p. 183f. As Zos. implies, this was begun by Severus and 
dedicated to the Dioscuroi. 


Apparently the tripod of Apollo dedicated by the Greeks who fought the 
Persians (Hdt. 9.81); cf. Soc. 1.16. 


This was the famous Tetrastoon, SW of the Acropolis, and the main 
square of the third century city. Constantine renamed it the Augusteion 
(Janin p. 59f). 
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It has been suggested (de Ste-Croix, Mem. Acad. I.B-L.49.1808, p. 478) 
that Soz. means the churches of Irene and the Apostles, but this is to 
disregard the fact that there were temples of Rhea and Fortune in 
Byzantium before Constantine (Hesych. Milet. frag. 4.15M). Indeed, 
the cult of the latter was kept up by Constantine (Chron. Pasc. [CM 
1.233]). v. P. Schmidt, De Auctoritate ... Zosimi, p. 13-16. 


Zos. is unfair to Constantine here. A very successful series of 
campaigns was carried out on the Danube 328-34, as well as action on 
the eastern frontier against Persia (v. Stein, p. 129f). But perhaps 
he means to say that Constantine himself did little and used his sons 
as commanders. On Constantine's degeneration, cf. Eutrop. 10.7, 
Jul. Misop. 336. 

On Constantine's remaining in the capital: this is part of 
a long debate on the role of the emperor--should he remain in the 
capital or be on the frontiers. See G. Dagron, Naissance d'un 
capital, 1974, 103f. 


The form Taifali is more usual (AM 17.13.19-20, 31.3.7, Eutrop. 8.2, 
Jord. Get. 91). Their original home is unknown, but they first appear 
with the Goths opposing Decius (Jord. Get. 89). Later in the third 
century, they fought with the Thuringi against the Vandals and Gepids. 
They assisted Constantius against the Limigantes (AM) and were settled 
in Dacia. After being defeated by the Visigoths, some joined the 
Ostrogoths, but were defeated by the Romans at Beroea, 377 (AM 31.9) 
when they crossed the Danube. The main body joined Athanaric's Goths 
in Thrace in Theodosius' reign (Zos. 4.25.1, Epit. 47.3). They were 
around Gallia Aquitania in the fifth century (Greg. HF 5.7). 


Perhaps Lyd. Mag. 2.10, 3.31 and 40, Anon. Val. 34 and Vict. Caes. 
41.18 refer to the invasion under Constantine. Cf. P. Schmidt, De 
Auctoritate ... Zosimi , p. 16-18. 


On the various measures adopted to make Constantinople a rival of 
Rome: note the plundering of art treasures (Zos. 5.25.6, Euseb. VC 
3.52f, Jul. Or.7.228C, Liban. 30.6, Hieron. Chron. 2346, Soz. 2.5); 
exemption from tribute (CT 14.13, Soz. 7.9); food distribution (CT 
14.16, Soc. 2.13); establishment of a senate (Anon. Val. 30, Liban. 
49.2, Soz. 2.3); compulsory building (Nov. Theod. 5.1, CT 14.17.1, 
14.7-13). 


The eastern emperors lived there after 380. On the population, v. 
Stein, p. 480f. 


Cf. Lactantius' (MP 7) criticism of Diocletian's building programme. 
For other Eastern pagan attacks on Constantinople, Eunap. VS 462, 
Julian 1.41a, Liban. 1.202, 30.37, 70.4, Ep. 252, Claud. Bell. Gild. 
1.58f.  (Lellia Cracco Ruggini, Studi Bertolini 1972, 1.177f at 204f). 


The pre-Constantinian prefecture was not invariably dual, but varied 
from one to three (Howe, p. 61). The military command of these 
prefects is disputed, but they seem to have commanded some troops in 
Italy and to have exercised wide powers in the field (Howe, p. 21). 
For their control of the military annona, jurisdiction and position 
as vice emperors, cf. Howe, pp. 29, 32-7, 59f. 


Zosimus gives the later four-fold division. Under the Tetrarchy 
it seems that each of the four rulers had a prefect, but they were 
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attached to these rulers (i.e. 'ministerial'). Constantine began 

the separation of rulers and prefects, i.e. making them 'territorial'. 
The first evidence for an African prefecture is 333 (CT 12.1.121), for 
a Gallic 336 (Hieron. Chron.). Certainly in 337 there were four (the 
famous Tubernuc inscription, ILT 814), and still three in 341 (ILS 
8944), although there were only two rulers. By this time, the 
prefectures of Gaul and the East were established, but there was still 
fluctuation about those of Italy/Africa and Illyricum, until the four- 
fold division as Zosimus knows it represented in the Notitia (early 
fifth cent.?). 


For the fourth century geographical boundaries of the prefectures, 
v. Stein, Histoire, map 3. For their continuation as pay-masters to 
the army, CT 7.4. 


On the general question of the separation of military and civil 
office, note Ammianus' praise of Constantius (21.16.1-3) and the many 
previous cases of dangerous prefects (e.g. Herod. 1.9.1 and 10, 3.11-12, 
4.12, 7.6.4-9 etc.). 


L. Howe, The Praetorian Prefect from Commodus to Diocletian 
(A.D. 180-305), 1942, and J.-R. Palanque, Essai sur la Prefecture du 
B-E., 1933, and P. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 25f. 


Apart from Zosimus, the only other literary source to ascribe the 
creation of the magistri to Constantine is John Lydus (2.10 - 3.40). 
The date is commonly claimed to be 317/8, the sending of Crispus to 
Gaul. But CT 7.20.2 (326) and 7.20.5 (328) on privileges for veterans 
mention only the prefect. And no magister of Constantine's time is 
known by name. Better to agree with Zosimus that the creation was late 
in his reign. The earliest named magister was Hermogenes in the east, 
342 (AM 14.10.2). Presumably each of Constantine's sons had a 
magister peditum and a magister equitum. 


v. À. Boak, 'Roman magistri in the civil and military service of 
the empire' (HSCP 26.1915, 73-164, esp. 117f); W. Ensslin, 'Zum 
Heermeisteramt des spatróm. Reiches' (Klio 23.1930, 306-25, 24.1931, 
102-47, 467-502); Demandt,RE Supp. 12.553f. 


In the lost chapters between books I and II. 


The argument here--from Eunapius? (Suidas, Eschatia)--is apparently 
about the establishment of the limetanei (frontier troops) and 
comitatenses (mobile field troops) and the respective contributions 
of Diocletian and Constantine. The bibliography is considerable, but 
v. Jones 52f, 97f. 


'This is over-simplification; the charge of exposure of the 
frontier regions is at best anachronistic and probably reflects 
Zosimus' prejudices against Constantine; the corruption of the 
soldiers who lived in the cities was a literary commonplace.’ 
(B.H. Warmington, JRS 43.1953, 175). 


Constantine II was appointed Caesar in 317 (Cons. Const. [CM 1.232]), 
Constantius in 324 (1.234), Constans in 333 (ibid.) cf. Euseb. VC 
4.40, Soc. 1.38. 
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Notably that of Theodosius II, built in 413. 
See note 76. 


Phaennis, daughter of the king of the Chaonians, was not included in 
Varro's list of the Sibyls (ap. Lact. Inst. 1.6.8-12). She 
prophesied the Gauls' descent on A. Minor and their defeat by Attalus 
(Paus. 10.15.2) and the overthrow of Rome by the Parthians (Tzetz. 
Chil. 7.541f). 


Nicomedes II of Bithynia, c. 149-c. 128 B.C. (RE 17.494-6). His 
father Prusias was hated by his subjects and wanted the children of 
his second marriage to succeed him.  Nicomedes was sent to Rome to win 
remission of the fines for the war against Attalus, where he joined 
his would-be murderer Menes, won Attalus' support, and overthrew his 
father (App. Mith. 4-6, Polyb. 32.16.4, 36.14.1, Justin 34.4). 


The oracle, however, seems to refer better to Nicomedes I (c. 279- 
c. 255), son of Zipoetes, who allowed the Goths to cross into Asia as 
his allies against internal and external foes (v. next note). Cf. G. 
Vitucci, Il Regno di Bitinia, 1953, 21f. 


Mendelssohn (ed. ad loc.) thinks there are two oracles here which have 
been combined. Lines 1-14 warn Nicomedes I not to allow the Gauls into 
Asia to be used against his brother and Antiochus I. The lion may be 
the Gallic leader Leonuorius, the wolf perhaps Luturius (cf. Paus. 
10.15.2, Memnon 19.1-2, Livy 38.16). 


Secondly, lines 15-21 contain Apollo's warning to the Byzantines 
against the Gauls. 


Note that Mendelssohn's and Leidig's (Quaestiones Zosimae, p. 20f) 
emendations have been widely adopted in my translation. 


7 Leidig's suggestions. 


This oracle may well be Zosimus' reply to the Christian interpretation 
of Byzantium, e.g. Soz. 2.3, CT 13.5.7 (Scavone, p. 62). 

cf. the oracle quoted by many later writers: Hesychios 3, Dion Byz. 
23, Steph.Byz. under 'Byzantium', Eustath. Comm. in Dion Per. 803. 


On Constantine's prodigality, cf. Jul. Symp. 335B, Epit.41.16. 

For this and all other matters of 2.38 see the excellent analysis of 
A. Chastagnol, 'Ziosime 2.38 et l'Histoire Auguste' (Bonner HA Col- 
loquium 1964/5, 43-78). He points out that prodigality is one of the 
standard traits of a tyrant, and restraint the mark of a 'good' 
emperor. 


The chrysargyron (collatio lustralis) was to cover donatives to the 
army. It was extremely oppressive (Lib. 46.22) and raised little 
revenue, (v. CT 13.1 for relevant constitutions, and Jones p. 110, 
3.108). 


For beatings and tortures, cf. Lact. 28 on Galerius in Bithynia; for 
selling of children, ibid. 8.5, 27.6. The tax on prostitutes went 
back to Caligula (Suet. 40), but as infames; now they were classed as 
a profession as any other. Christian sources simply reject the fact 
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that Constantine imposed such a tax (Evag. 3.40-1). It was abolished 
in the East in 498 by Anastasius (CJ.11.1.1) without date; date from 
Chronicle of Edessa (ed. Guidi, Scriptores Syri Ser. 3, Vol. 4, 
1903, 8). 


This must be a reference to CT 6.4.2 (327). Previously there had been 
attempts at lowering the expenses of the praetorian games (Suet. Tib. 
34, ILS 5163). Constantine's law forced the praetor to organise the 
games and to deposit large sums of money for distribution. The actual 
suns involved at Rome under Constantine are not known, but compare 
Constantinopolitan praetors under Constantius, disbursing 500-1,000 


lbs of silver (CT 6.14.3), 250-2,000 lbs in 384 (CT 6.4.25), after which 


date the amounts fell. In Rome we have only the famous statement that 
Symmachus spent 4,000 lbs of gold on his son as praetor (Olymp. frag. 
44), which may include both the cost of preparations and the distribu- 
tion to the populace. 


There were five praetors by 361, but they were reduced to three by 
Marcian, who released them from compulsory expenditure, 450 (CJ 1.39.2). 
v. Jones, p. 537f. 


The follis or collatio glebalis was a land tax on three grades of 
senators (Hesychius frag. 5). It was progressive, but caused great 
discontent and brought little revenue. It also was abolished by 
Marcian in c. 450 (GJ 12.2.2). v. Jones, p. 110 and 3.106-8. 


There is some evidence for depopulation, not in the main urban 
centres, but in the smaller towns, especially Thrace and Anatolia. 
But the reason given by Zosimus-taxation-is not acceptable. The 
connection is, however, made also by Procopius of Gaza, Pan. 13 
(PG 87.2812). 


It should be regarded as remarkable that Zosimus says notbing of 
Constantine's revenue raising by the confiscation of pagan temple 
treasures: Euseb. 3.1.54, Jul. 7.228, Liban. 30.6, 37, 62.8, Anon 
de rebus bell. 2.1. 


There may have been variant traditions about the mothers of Con- 
stantine's sone, or Zos. is simply confused. Fausta was killed for 
adultery (2.29.2). 


For the division of empire, v. Epit. 41.20, Anon. Val. 35. Constan- 
tine gained Gaul, Spain and Britain; Constantius, Asia and Egypt; 
Constans, Africa, Italy, Pannonia and Dacia; and Delmatius the 
Balkans. Zosimus joins Constantine and Constans because the former 
was a kind of guardian. After Delmatius' death, Constantius took 
Thrace, Constantine Macedonia (Von Ranke 269f). 


Fl. Iulius Delmatius, the Younger (4.2456, JMM 1.241). Caesar Sept. 
18, 335 in Thrace, Macedonia and Achaea (Cons. Const. [CM 1.235], 
Hieron. Chron. 2351, Anon. Val. 35, Vict. Caes. 41.15, Oros. 7.28.30, 
Zos.). Murdered 337 (Hieron. 2354, Jul. Ep. Ath. 279C, Vict. Caes. 
41.22, Eutrop. 10.9.1, Soc. 2.24, 3.1, Soz. 5.2.8, Oros. 7.29.1, 

Zos. 2.40.2). 
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96. Julius Constantius (4.1043, JMM 1.226), son of Constantius I and 
Theodora, half-brother of ConstantineI, father of Gallus and Julian, 
uncle of Delmatius the Younger. After exile in Gaul and Greece 
(Aus. Prof. 17.11, Jul. Ep. frag. 3W), elevated to patriciate and 
cos. 335 (Athan. Apol.Ar. 76, Pap. Oxyr. 1206 etc.) and nobilissimate 
(Zos.). Murdered 337 (Zos. 2.40.2, Liban. 18.8-10, Jul. Ep. Ath. 
270C). 


97. Hannibalianus (7.2352, JMM 1.407), brother of Delmatius (above). 
Nobilissimus (Zos.), rex regum et ponticarum gentium 335-7 (Anon. 
Val. 35, Cons. Const. [CM 1.235], Epit. 41.20, AM 14.1.2, Chron. Pasc.). 
Husband of Constantine's d. Constantina (AM, Anon. Val., Philost. 3.22). 
Murdered 337 (Jul. Ep. Ath. 270C, Zos. 2.40.3). 


98. The nobilissimate was a specially created rank for Constantius and 
Hannibalianus--Zos..is the only source to mention this. 


99. Fl. Optatus (18.760-1, JMM 1.650), a grammarian and tutor to 
Licinius' son (Liban. 42.26-7). He had great influence with Con- 
stantine I and, as well as being a patrician, was cos. 334. Perhaps 
he had a connection with the imperial family by marriage, to explain 
his murder. 


100. Under the Republic, the patriciate was a social group, then under the 
Principate it became an hereditary title which was revived by Constan- 
tine as a personal distinction. Only six holders are known in the 
fourth century. v. W. Ensslin, 'Der konstantinische Patriziat u. 
seine Bedeutung im 4 Jh.' (Mel. Bidez, 2.1934, 361-76). 


101. Fl. Ablabius (1.103, JMM 1.3), a Cretan (Liban. 42.23), of humble 
family (Eunap. VS 463), but won a fortune in Constantinople and 
entered the senate (Liban). Vicarius Asianae 324/6 (CIL 3.352), 
praet. pref. East 329-37 (many constitutions and papyri, AM 20.11.3, 
Eunap., Zos.). Cos. 331. 'Regent' 337 (Eunap. frag. 7), but retired 
to Bithynia, executed (Eunap. VS 464 Hieron. Chron. 2354, Zos.). 


102. Sopater (3A.1006-7, JMM 1.846), a renowned Neo-Platonist, pupil of 
Iamblichos (Suidas, Eunap. M 462). He was a close confidant of 
Constantine, assisting in the foundation of Constantinople (John Lyd. 
Months 4.2) and connected with his conversion (Soz. 1.5). But when 
the Egyptian corn-ships did not reach the capital, the people blamed 
Sopater and, at Ablabius' urging, Constantine let him die (Eunap.). 


103. Virtually the whole collateral line of Constantinus's children by 
Theodora was wiped out in the 'mutiny' at Constantinople. This 
resulted from a rumour that Constantine had been poisoned by his half- 
brothers (Philost. 2.16, Zon. 13.4). This must have been before the 
proclamation of Constantine's three sons, Sept. 9, 337 (Cons. Const. 
[CM 1.235]). 


104. The Persian War: after Constantine's death, Sapor invaded Mesopotamia 
and vainly besieged Nisibis. He came to an agreement with Constantius, 
who built up the army on the frontier, but did not hinder further 
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Persian raids (Jul. Or. 1.18-22, Liban. 18.206, 59.75-93, AM 25.1.12, 
26.10.8) until the battle of Singara (Liban. 18.208, 59.99-120, Jul. 
1.23-5: 344; Cons. Const. [CM 1.236] Hieron. Chron. 2363: 348). There 
were further sieges of Nisibis in 346 and 350, then a virtual truce 
350-8, allowing Constantius to return west. 


Constantine came into Italy to Aquileia, where he was ambushed (Cons. 
Const. 1.236, Hieron. Chron. 2356, Vict. Caes. 41.22, Eutrop. 10.9.2, 
Soc. 2.5, Zon. 13.5). 


On Constans' financial oppression and homosexuality, v. Vict. Caes. 
41.23-4, Eutrop. 10.9.3, Liban. 14.10, Zon. 13.5-6. Note the savage 
law against pederasty (CT 9.7.3). 


Marcellinus (14.1443, JMM 1.546): Comes Rerum Privatarum, masterminded 
the conspiracy against Constans which elevated Magnentius (Epit. 41.22, 
Jul. Or. 2.57-8, Zos.). In return he was appointed Magister Officiorum 
by the new emperor, in which capacity he dealt with Philip (Zos. 2.46.3, 
47.2) and defeated Nepotianus (2.43.4). He died at Mursa, 351 (Jul. 

Or. 2.28-9). 


Fl. Magnus Magnentius (14.445, JMM 1.532). Of barbarian origin (Jul. 
Or. 1.33-4 , 2.56, Vict. Caes. 41.25, Zos. 2.46.3, 54.1, Zon. 13.6). 
Protector, then comes (Zon.), then commander of the Ioviani and 
Herculiani, 350 (Zos.). 


There is a short lacuna here, undoubtedly explaining the troop names 
as derived from the dynastic names of Diocletian and Maximian. 


Gaiso (7.488, JMM 1.380). For killing Constans (Epit. 41.23, Zos.), 
he was rewarded by Magnentius with the cos. 351 (Chron. 354 [CM 1.69]). 


Cons. Const. (CM 1.237), Hieron. Chron. 2366, Eutrop. 10.9.4, Jul. Or. 
1.26, 2.55, Epit. 41.22, 42.7, Zon. 13.6, Soc. 2.25. 


Vetranio (8A.1838-40, JMM 1.954), born in Upper Moesia of humble 
parents (Vict. Caes. 41.26). He had a long military career under 
Constantine and his sons and finally became Magister Peditum under 
Constans (Jul. Or. 1.26, Vict.,Epit. 41.25, Zos.). He was elevated on 
Mar. 1, 350 (Cons. Const. [CM 1.237]) at either Mursa (Zos., Hieron. 
Chron. 2366, John Ant. frag. 172M) or Sirmium (CM, Soc. 2.25). 
According to one version, he was Constantia's nominee to hold 
Illyricum against Magnentius (Chron. Pasc. [CM 1.237], Philost. 3.22, 
Jul. Or. 1.26D), a usurper according to others (Zos., Soc.). 


It seems he did at first accept some alliance with Magrentius (Jul. 
1.26D, 30C, 2.76C), but finally sided with Constantius (Zos. 2.44.1, 
Zon. 13.7). They met at Serdica and went on to Naissus, where 
Vetranio was stripped of his power, Dec. 25 (Zos. 2.44.3-4, CM 1.238, 
Jul. 1.31D, 2.76Df, Vict. Caes. 42.1f, Eutrop. 10.11.1, Philost. 3.22, 
Soc. 2.28, Soz. 4.4, Evag. 3.41). He lived for another six years in 
Bithynia (Zon.). 
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113. Julius Nepotianus (16.2512-3, JMM 1.624) assembled a force at Rome to 
oppose Magnentius for Constantius. His reign of terror against 
Magnentius’ supporters lasted for a month until he was killed by 
Marcellinus (Vict. Caes. 42.6, Eutrop. 10.11.2, Oros. 7.29.11, John 
Ant. frag. 174M, Cons. Const. [CM 1.237], Prosper Tiro [CM 1.454], 
Hieron. Chron. 2366, Soc. 2.25, Soz. 4.1 , Philost. 7.24). 


114. Eutropia (6.1519, JMM 1.316), one of the six children of Constantius I 
and Theodora (Eutrop. 9.22). Mother of Nepotianus, so probably wife 
of Nepotianus (cos. 336). She was executed on her son's death (Athan. 
Apol. Const. 6, Jul. Or. 2.58D). 


115. Constantius Gallus (4.1094-9). His original name was Flavius 
Claudius Gallus (ILS 737, CIL 8.8475, 12.5560); the name Constantius 
was taken only on his elevation by the emperor Constantius II (CM 
1.238, Vict. Caes. 42.9, Soc. 2.28). He was born in Etruria c. 325 
(AM 14.11.27), the younger son of Julius Constantius (Jul. Ep. Ath. 
270D, AM). He escaped murder in 337 because he was thought to be too 
ill to survive (Soc. 3.1), then retired to the East (Soc., Lib. Or., 
AM 15.2.7, Soz. 5.2). From here he was summoned by Constantius to be 
Caesar (Jul. Ep. Ath. 272A, CM 1.238, Vict. Caes. 42.9, Eutrop. 10.12.2) 
and married his sister Constantia (Epit. 42.1, Zon. 13.8). This was 
because (despite Zos.) he was caught up in the war with Magnentius and 
needed a commander against the Persians (AM 21.13.11, Zon.). 


Gallus won minor victories, although the Persians were fairly quiet 
(AM 14.13.1, 16.9.3, Jul. Or. 1.28D, 2.66D, Zon, 13.7). Magnentius 
attempted to have him murdered, but the plot was discovered (Zon. 13.8, 
AM 14.7.4). Gallus' tyrannical nature (Jul. Ep. Ath. 271D, AM 14.11.3, 
Vict. Caes. 42.11, John Ant. frag. 174M, Eutrop. 10.13) was now 
excited, and his wife spurred him on (AM 14.1.2, 8, 9, Zon. 13.9, 
Philost. 3.28). This was revealed in bloody games (AM 14.7.3, 14.1.2, 
4, Jul. Misop. 340A), executions and exiles without trial (AM 14.1.3, 5, 
14.9, 3, 6), and his attempt to execute the senate at Antioch (AM 14.7.2, 
Lib. Or. 1.96). Gallus was, however, a devout Christian (Soz. 3.15, 
4.19), and an Arian (Philost. 3.27). 


His tyranny was opposed by Thalassius, the praet. pref., and his 
successor Domitianus. But Gallus had the latter and the quaestor 
Montius murdered by the soldiers. Under constant pressure from Con- 
stantius he finally returned to Poetovio where he was arrested 
(AM 14.7.9-11.20, Zon. 13.9). For his death, cf. 2.55. 


116. Constantina (4.958-9, JMM 1.222). D. of Constantine, m. to Hannibali- 
anus 335-7 (AM 14.1.2, Anon. Val. 35, Philost. 3.22), to Gallus 
351-4 (AM, Zos., Philost., Epit. 41.2, Zon. 13.8), on whom she had a 
bad influence. Magnentius offered to marry her (Petr. Pat. 16). She 
encouraged Vetranio's revolt (Philost., Cons. Const. [CM 1.237]). She 
died in Bithynia 354 (AM 14.11.6, Philost. 4.1, Zon. 13.9); buried at 
Rome (AM 21.1.5). 


117. Lucillianus (13.1647, JMM 1.517), father-in-law of the emperor Jovian 
(AM 25.8.9, Zos. 3.35.1). He was apparently dux Mesopotamiae 
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(2.45.2, 3.8.2); then comes domesticorum to Gallus, 354 (AM 14.11.14); 
Ambassador to Persia, 358-9 (AM 17.14.3, 18.6.17-18); Magister equitum 
in Illyricum (AM 21.9.7), opposed Julian in 361, who surprised him in 
Sirmium and stripped him of office (AM 21.9.5-10). Jovian appointed 
him Magister equitum et peditum, 363 (AM 25.8.9-10, Zos. 3.35.1-2), but 
he was murdered in Gaul (Zos., AM 25.10.6-7). 


For the whole of 2.45-53, v. N. Baynes; 'A note of interrogation' 
(Byz. 2.1925, 149-53), which is more of a cri de coeur as he raises 
most of the problems which make it impossible to regard these chapters 
as cohexent. The question of Zosimus' source may legitimately be 
raised. 


Zos. is the only source to mention events between the appointment 
of Gallus and the battle of Mursa (March 15-Sept. 28, 351). After 
devoting twenty-seven chapters to the twenty-four year reign of 
Constantine, he now gives nine chapters for a few months. The absurd- 
ities and the detail of the chapters suggest a poetical panegyric on 
Magnentius as their source. Olivetti suggests Petronia Proba as 
author, whose husband was Clodius Celsinus Adelfius, praef. urbi 
under Magnentius.  'Osservazioni sui capitoli 42-53 del libro II di 
Zosimo e sulla loro probabile fonte' (Riv. fil. 43.1915, 221-33). 


Magnus Decentius (4.2268, JMM 1.244), brother of Magnentius (Vict. 
Caes. 42.8, Eutrop. 10.12.2, Oros. 7.29.13, Soc. 2.32, Soz. 4.7). 
Elevated to Caesar (Vict., Eutrop., Oros., Zos., Zon. 13.8), appointed 
to hold back the Germans in Gaul (AM 16.12.5, Zos. 2.53.3, cf. Liban. 
18.33). Died bringing help to Magnentius at Sens (Vict. Caes. 42.10, 
Eutrop., Zos. 2.54, Soc., Soz., Oros., Zon. 13.9, Cons. Const. 

[CM 1.238]). 


The mention of Mursa is usually taken to be a doublet of 2.49.3f. Or 
perhaps Zos. intended, as all other sources, to pass straight from 
Gallus' appointment to Mursa, and the later amplification has been 
clumsily done (Olivetti, p. 323). 


Vetranio had been deposed at Naissus and Constantius wintered either 
here or at Sirmium. Magnentius apparently wanted to go to the latter 
(2.46.1). There was no possibility of action at Adrans, on the way 
here or to Siscia (2.45.3). Either Zos. has misplaced the ambush, or 
has omitted movements which would make an engagement near the Alps 
plausible. 


In fact, Magnentius went to Poetovia, then Sirmium (2.46.1). 


Fl. Philippus (19.2370, JMM 1.696). Of low birth (Liban. 62.11), 
perhaps from Cyprus (ILS 738). Praet. pref. East c. 344 (ILS, Liban. 
1.69f, AM 19.12.9, John Lyd. Mag. 2.64, Prosper [CM 1.453], CT 11.22.1, 
11.30.20, 8.7.3, CJ 12.1.4), involved in the struggle over the bishop- 
ric at Constantinople (Soc. 2.16, Soz. 3.9). Cos. 348. Ambassador to 
(and spy on) Magnentius (Zos.), he died in his custody (Athan. Hist. Ar. 
7). RE uses CT 8.7.6 as evidence that he was praet. pref. Italy 353. 
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124. Philip's offer of a division of empire is confirmed by Zon. 13.8, but 
there is no mention of Philip, the offer is by letter, and Magnentius 
is said to be too arrogant to accept it, whereas Zos. has him terrorised 
by Philip's appeal to his army. 


125. Suddenly, Magnentius is at Siscia. When his attempt to cross the Save 
fails, he takes up again the peace offer he rejected immeđiately 
before (2.46.3). Even more suddenly, Constantius is at Siscia. The 
Illyricum peace talks are not mentioned again. Most incredibly of 
all, having Magnentius in his grasp, Constantius lets him go in the 
hope of defeating him at Cibalis. Zos. fails to mention Magnentius' 
very difficult position caused by the desertion of Silvanus with con- 
siderable forces (Vict. Caes. 42.15, AM 15.5.33). 


126. Apparently the Save and Drave valleys. 
127. 2.18.2. 


128. Latinus (12.938, JMM 1.496) was an Alamann and Constantius' comes 
domesticorum (AM 14.10.8). 


129. Thalassius (5A.1199, JMM 1.886), an Antiochan Christian, comes of 
Constantius 345, on religious mission to Constans (Athan. Apol. Const. 
3) and recalled Athanasius 346 (Athan. Monarch. 22). Praet. pref. 
East 351-3 (CT 16.8.7, Liban. Ep. 16, 1404, AM 14.1.10), but came with 
Constantius against Magnentius (Zos.). Died 353 (AM 14.7.9). 


130. C. Maesius Aquillius Fabius Titianus (6A.1533). For career, v. ILS 
1227: procos. Asiae, cos. 337, praef. urbi 339-40 (CT 9.17.1), praet. 
pref. in Gaul 341-9 (ÇT 12.1.36, 7.1.3, 9.24.2). After the death of 
Constans, he went over to Magnentius: praef. urbi II, 350-1 (Chron. 


354 [CM 1.69],CIL. 6.1166-7) and ambassador to Constantius (Zos.). 


131. Constantius had apparently left Siscia and gone straight to Cibalis, 
expecting Magnentius obediently to follow him, instead of ravaging 
the whole Save valley! 


132. Phalangai. 


133. Scudilo (2A.909, JMM 1.810), an Alamann probably identical with the 
Scolidoas in Zosimus' text here. Tribune in the war against Magnen- 
tius 351, tribunus scutariorum 354 and sent to bring Gallus to Con- 
Stantius but died soon after (AM 14.10.8, 14.11.11, 24). 


134. The Abulci are found later under the mag. eq. Galliarum (Not. Dig. 
Occ. 7.109) and the comes litoris Saxonici (27.20). 


135. On the battle of Mursa and preceding events, cf. Jul. Or. 1.36-8, 48, 
2.57-60, AM 15.5.33, Eutrop. 10.12.1, Epit. 42.4, Zon. 13.8, Cons. 
Const. (CM 1.237). Zosimus' account of the battle is full of romance 
and rhetoric, especially the characters of Menelaus and Romulus. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 
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On Magnentius' return to Italy, retreat to Gaul and death at Lugdunum 
cf. Epit. 42.5.6, Jul. Or. 1.38C-40B, 2.71C-74, Zon. 13.8-9, Soc. 2.32, 
Cons. Const. (CM 1.238), Liban. 18.33-4. 


v. Jones, p. 620. 


Zosimus doubtless has in mind Jul. Symp. 316, but this is hardly an 
encomium. Note also Liban. 18.33. 


For the executions and confiscations, AM 14.5. And for the 
uncultured bureaucracy and new aristocracy of Constantius, Liban. 
18.158f, 31.28, 62.8f, 22f, Jul. 7.225A, 235A. 


Dynamius (5.1880, JMM 1.275), probably to be identified with the 
actuarius who slandered Silvanus to Constantius and was rewarded 
with the correctorship of Tuscany (AM 15.5.3f, Jul. Ep. Ath. 273D). 
Indeed, the inclusion of his name and that of Lampadius here may be 
due to Zosimus' confusion with that later episode. 


C. Caeionius Rufus Volusianus (called Lampadius) (3.1860, JMM 1.978), 
praet. pref. in Gaul 355 (AM 15.5.4, CT 11.30.26, 11.34.2, 11.36.12, 

CJ 6.22.6) involved in the intrigues against Gallus (Zos.) and Silvanus; 
praef. urbi 365 (ÇT 1.6.5, 6.4.18, 11.14.1, 11.32.1, 12.1.67) where 
owing to his conceit, his name appears on many monuments (CIL 6.1170-4, 
3866). He confiscated material for his buildings and was finally 
expelled from the city and office (AM 27.3.5-11). 


Gallus was tried and executed at Fianona in Istria (AM 14.7.9-21, 
14.11.6-23, Liban. 18.24, Philost. 3.28, 4.1, Soc. 2.34, Cons. Const. 
[CM 1.238]). Zos. says nothing of his crimes in the East (Vict. Caes. 
42.11, AM 14.1-2, 14.7, Zon. 13.8, Soc. 2.33, even Jul. 271D). 
Ammianus seems to support the charge that he aspired to the crown 
(14.11.12). 


Book III 


This book is the centrepiece of Zosimus' history, the exception to his 
basic thesis (1.5) that Rome's decline began with the transition from 
Republic to Principate because of the latter's inevitable defects. And 
in many ways it is the most extraordinary of the books, showing the 
pagan hero only as a soldier, the Roman Alexander. Despite the crucial 
importance of Julian's short reign religiously, there is only the 
slightest hint at his religious policies (3.9.4) and the briefest 
mention of his many reforms (3.11). 


AM 15.8.1, 6, 18f, 16.2.12, Jul. Ep. Ath. 279f, Liban. 12.44, 48. 
Ammianus does not mention any successes of Gallus against the Persians. 


Eusebia (6.1365-6, JMM 1.300), perhaps daughter of Fl. Eusebius, 

cos. 347 (Jul. Or. 3.107D). Second wife of Constantius, whom she 
married winter 352/3. Renowned for her beauty (AM 18.3.2, 21.6.4) and 
influence over her husband (Epit. 42.20, Philost. 4.8). She was an 
Arian (Soc. 2.2, Soz. 3.8). 


On her favours to Julian, v. Jul. Or. 3.123B, AM 15.2.8, 15.8.3, 
21.6.4, Liban. 18.27; she is, however, supposed to have caused Helena's 
barrenness (AM 16.10.18). She secured the consulship for both her 
brothers (359) and freedom from taxation for her family property 
(CT 11.1.1). 


Because of a disease of the womb she was barren, and died under 
treatment (AM 16.10.18, Philost. 4.7). 


Julian had been a student at Constantinople, Nicomedia, Pergamum, 
Ephesus and Athens since 347, but had spent the preceding six years in 
exile at Macellum. v. J. Bidez, Vie de l'empereur Julien, 1930, 

part I. 


One recalls Thucydides on Kleon (4.28). This treacherous advice does 
not accord with Eusebia's attitude to Julian (cf. n.4); rather this 
was Constantius' view. 


AM 15.8, Jul. Ep. Ath. 277f, Liban. 18.36f. 


Helena (7.2822-3, JMM 1.409), daughter of Constantine I, married to 
Julian when he was appointed Caesar (AM 15.8.18, Zos., Philost. 4.2, 
Soc. 3.1, Soz. 5.2, Chron. Pasc. [CM 1.238], Eutrop. 10.14, Jul. Or. 
3.183D ). 


She lost her first child in Gaul, 356 (AM 16.10.19), came to Rome 
357 where Eusebia is reputed to have made her barren (16.10.18). She 
was with Julian in Paris when he was proclaimed Aug., 360 (Jul. Ep. Ath. 
284C, 285B) but died late 360 or early 361 (AM 21.1.5, Jul. Ep. Ath. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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284C, Liban. 18.179, Zon. 13.11). She was buried at Rome (AM 21.1.5). 


Marcellus (14.1491, JMM 1.550): mag. eq. in Gaul. to keep an eye on 
Julian (AM 16.2.8, Eunap. frag. 8, Jul. Ep. Ath. 277D, Zos.), refused 
to help him against the Franks 356/7 (AM 16.4.3, 7.3) and was replaced 
by Severus (AM 16.10.21, Jul. 278B, Liban. 18.48). After trying to 
libel Julian at court, he returned home to Serdica (AM 16.7.1, 8.1). 


Saturninius Secundus Salustius (1A.2072-5, JMM 1.814). For his 

early career, cf. ILS 1255. Sent to Gaul to watch Julian (Jul. Ep. Ath. 
281D, Zos.), but got on well with him. Constantius suspected he was 
helping Julian and recalled him (Jul. 281Df, 8.242A, Zos. 3.5.3-4, 
Liban 12.58, 18.85). 


Appointed praet. pref. East by Julian (AM 22.3.1, Zos. 3.29.3, 
ILS 754, 1255, CT 1.16.5), chief judge of Constantius' creatures 
(AM, Eunap. frag. 17, Liban. 18.182), cautiously opposed Julian's 
paganism at Antioch (Soc. 3.19, Soz. 5.10, 20), took part in the 
Persian expedition, especially its organisation (Liban. 18.214, AM 
23.5.6), although very ill (AM 25.3.21, 25.5.3) and risked his life 
in battle (25.3.14, Zos. 3.29.3). A candidate for the throne in 363, 
but begged off (AM 25.5.3), cf. on Jovian's death (Zos. 3.36, Zon. 
13.14). 


Retained his prefecture under Jovian (Liban. Ep. 1429, Soz. 6.3) 
when ambassador to the Persians (AM 25.7.7, Liban. 24.20, Zos. 3.31.1) 
and under Valentinian (Zos. 4.1.1, 4.2.3, Eunap. frag. 30) and Valens 
(AM 26.5.5). Succeeded by Nebridius c. Aug. 365 (CT 12.6.8, AM 26.7.4, 
Zos. 4.6.2), but recalled Dec. (CT 7.4.14, ILS 1255, Zos. 4.10.4) 
until succeeded by Auxonius, early 367 (CT 4.12.6, 10.16.1, Zos.). 


Highly educated (Jul. 8.252), and a pagan (Julian's oration 4 is 
dedicated to him). 


On attempts to restrict Julian, v. Jul. Ep. Ath. 277-8, AM 16.1.5, 
16.5, 17.9.6, 20.5.4, 22.3.7, Liban. 18.42. The third crucial figure 
was the praet. pref. Florentius. 


AM 17.12-13, 18.11. 


There is a clear echo here of Eunapius frag. 9M. Who the inadequate 
historians and poets were we cannot say. Equally uncertain is what 
Zosimus thought he could add, given the fullness of an account such 
as Ammianus'. Are Zosimus' interests really fiscal and military 
(Berardo, Athen. 54.1976, 479), and are these what other sources 
omitted? 


Constantius did not go east from Constantinople until spring 360 
(AM 20.8.1). 


The campaigns of 356 (cf. AM 16.2-3) are entirely omitted. For the 
campaigns of 357, cf. AM 16.11-17.1. 
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This phrase is not found in Julian's surviving works. But Julian 
mentions three hundred and sixty soldiers (Ep. Ath. 277D), cf. three 
hundred (Liban. Or. 18.37), parvo comitatu (AM 15.8.18). On the 
piety, Liban. 18.94. 


For the battle, cf. Jul. Ep. Ath. 279B, AM 16.12, Liban. Or 18.52-67. 
A strong argument in favour of emendment of sixty thousand to six 
thousand is the fact that Zos. admits as many more were drowned. 

(R). Ammianus gives six thousand enemy casualties (16.12.63), 
Libanius 8,000 (Or. 18.60). Bidez (p. 153) estimates the Roman 
forces at c. 13-15,000, the Germans two to three times as many. 


Presumably Alexander at Gaugamela (331) is meant. Perhaps the point 
of the comparison is not the casualties inflicted, but the great 
disparity between the two forces (R). But the comparison is a sad 
comment on Zosimus' historical perspective. 


Cf. AM 16.12.37£, Liban. 18.57-9, 66. 


Julian crossed the Rhine in 357 (Zos., AM 17.1.2f, Liban. 18.68), 
358 (Zos. 3.4.5, AM 17.10.1, Liban. 18.76) and 359 (AM 18.2.8f), 
three times in all (Jul. Ep. Ath. 280C). 


Zos. confuses Chnodomarius, captured after Argentor and sent to 
Constantius (Jul. Ep. Ath. 279C, AM 16.12.65-6) with Vadomarius, 
captured at the very end of the Gallic campaigns (AM 21.3.1). 


A ten months' truce was granted at the end of 357 (AM 17.1.12). 


Of the campaigns against the Alamanni in 358 (AM 17.10), Zos. records 
only the quaint story of the prisoners which took place over the 
Rhine in the territory of Hortarius; one thousand captives were 
returned (Jul. Ep. Ath. 280C). Cf. the procedure of Attila 

(Priscus frag. 8). 


The transport and storage of British wheat was nothing new (AM 18.2. 
3-4). Julian built only four hundred ships, which he added to the 
two hundred he already had (Ep. Ath. 280). Cf. Liban. 18.83. 


Julian was 32 in Nov/Dec. 362 (Ep. 434D), and also when he died in 
June 363 (AM 25.3.23), so his birth is to be dated 331. v. Neumann, 
Philol. 50.1891, 761-2. 


On Julian's administration of Gaul, cf. AM 16.5.14f, 17.3, 18.1. 


For the campaigns against the Chamavi in 358, cf. AM 17.8, Jul. Ep. 
Ath. 280B, Eunap. frags. 10, 12, Liban.18.75. Zos. confuses the 
Chamavi with the Quadi throughout, but the mistake may not be his, 
since he knew the Quadi lived on the Danube, not the Rhine (3.3.2) 
(R). 
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Zos. implies an earlier expedition by Julian against the Franks: 
perhaps he is thinking of their submission in 357 (AM 17.2). The 
Salian Franks came from Toxandria to Batavia in 358, where they 
settled as dediticii (AM 17.8.3-4), protecting their own territory 
and providing troops for the Roman army. 


Charietto (3.2139, JMM 1.200): for his guerrilla warfare against 

the Chamavi, cf. Eunap. frag. ll, Liban. 18.104. He was later commander 
against the Alamanni in 358 (AM 17.10.5), comes Germaniae in 365 and 
fell fighting the Germans in Gaul (AM 27.1). 


The Salii are later found in the auxilia palatina (ND Occ. 5.177, 
210), the Chamavi as cohors undecima (Or. 31.61), and the Batavi in 
the auxilia palatina (Occ. 5.163, 186), vexillationes palatinae 
(6.147, 51), as cohorts in Raetia (35.24) and Britain (40.39), and 
as laeti (42.34, 40, 41). 


Zos. seems to compress the Persian question since Julian's elevation 
under 359. Cf. negotiations 366 (AM 16.9) and 358 (17.5), the 
invasion of Mesopotamia in 359 (18.4-8, 10) and capture of Amida 
(19.1-9). 


Although there is no reason to doubt a siege of Nisibis in this 
year (it was certainly in danger, AM 18.6.8), the mention of 
Lucillianus makes this passage appear a doublet of 2.45, as is 
confirmed by Jul. Or.1.27f. 


In fact, Constantius had legitimate reasons for requesting troops 
for the East and the right, as Augustus, to do so. Cf. Liban. 
18.90-3. 


Zos. says nothing of Julian's campaigns in 359: the crossing of the 
Rhine against the Alamanni (AM 18.2). For Julian on his time in 
Gaul, v. Ep. Ath. 280. 


Julian (Ep. Ath. 280D) says he sent Constantius four, then another 
three, arithmoi of infantry, and two tagmata of cavalry. AM 20.4.2-3 
says they were the Aeruli, Batavi, Celts and Petulantes auxiliaries, 
three hundred men from the other numeri, and selected Scutarii and 
Gentiles. Liban. 18.94 gives no details. 


Julian had wintered at Paris every year 357/8, 358/9, 359/60. 

An inept gloss, or characteristic of Zosimus' geographical weakness? 
AM 20.4, Jul. Ep. Ath. 283-5, Liban. 18.94-9. Julian was not 
crowned until the morning after the mutiny; and there was only 

one letter. 

On negotiations with Constantius, Julian (Ep. Ath. 285Df) says he 


always addressed him as Caesar and guaranteed his personal safety. 
AM 20.8-9 says Julian sent two letters to Constantius, one in 
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moderate terms refusing to send soldiers to the East and claiming 
to appoint all officials in Gaul save praetorian prefects, and 
another more abusive, and that Constantius told him to be content 
with the position of Caesar. Cf. Liban. 18.106, Zon. 13.10, 
Epit. 42.16. 


AM 21.2.4-5. It is remarkable that the religious policies of. 
Julian are quite neglected by Zosimus--but then there is little in 
Ammianus either (22.10.7, 25.4.2). It has been suggested (Berardo, 
Athen. 54.1976, 479) that the silence is connected with 3.12.1, the 
bad omens on leaving Antioch, to avoid stirring up conflict between 
the haruspices and the philosophers, or that the religious policies 
are suppressed so as not to show up the contradictions between the 
emperor's piety and his tragic end (Lellia Cracco Ruggini, Studi 
Bertolini 1972, 257f). There is certainly no evidence of Christian 
censorship of Zosimus' work in this connection (contra Kaegi, 119). 


Late in 360, Julian crushed the Franks over the Rhine, surveyed the 
frontier defences and came to Vienna for the winter to guard the 
passes over the Alps against Constantius (AM 20.10). 


For Julian's campaigns against the Alamanni, early 361, cf. AM 21.3-4, 
Jul. Ep. 8W. 


AM 28.8.1-2. 


Actually, Julian's army was divided into three: part under Nevitta 
via Raetia and Noricum, another under Jovinus across N. Italy, and 
another down the Danube with himself (AM 21.8f). Also Liban. 18.111f. 


Fl. Taurus (5A.70, JMM 1.879). Career in AE 1934, 159: quaestor 354 
(AM 14.11.14), praet. pref. Italy 355-61 (many constitutions), cos. 
361. To act against Julian (Jul. Ep. Ath. 286B), but fled to Con- 
stantius (AM 21.9.4, Zos.). Exiled by the Chalcedon court (AM 22.3.4), 
survived to 390's (Syn. Pxov. 92). 


Fl. Florentius (6.2757, JMM 1.365), praet. pref. Gauls 357-60 his 
oppression was opposed by Julian (Jul. Ep. Ath. 280A, 282C, 283, Ep. 
4W, AM 16.12.14, 17.3.2-6, 18.2.4, 7, 20.4.2.6-9, 20.9.5, Liban. 18. 
84-5). In 361 he fled to Constantius (AM 20.8.20-3) and was 
appointed praet. pref. Illyricum and cos. (21.6.5, 21.9.4, Zos.) 
Although condemned to death by the Chalcedon court, he escaped 

(AM 22.3.6, 22.7.5). 


Julian's political pamphlets were written at Naissus, not Sirmium. 
For his letter to the senate, v. AM 21.10.7. Of the Greek ones, only 
that to the Athenians survives. His letters are also referred to by 
Liban. 12.64, 18.115 and Paneg. 11.9.4. Cf. E.A. Thompson, ‘Three 
notes on Julian' (Hermath. 62.1943, 93f). 


Constantius died in Cilicia on his way to confront Julian (Cons. 
Const. 361 [CM 1.239-40], AM 21.15). 
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The reference to the Constantinopolitan senate is erroneous or 
corrupt--Constantine established it (Anon. Val. 30). Rather Julian 
increased its numbers or its ranks (Paneg. 11.24.5) (R). Cf. 2.31.2. 


v. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, p. 231. 


v. Janin, p. 161. 


Julian entered Constantinople Dec. 11, 361 (AM 22.2.4) and wintered 
in Antioch 362/3 (22.10.1). Ten months seems too long, and is often 
emended to eight. For his stay at Constantinople, cf. AM 22.2-9. 


Victor (8A.2058-50, JMM 1.957), a Sarmatian (AM 31.12.6) and Catholic 
(Theod. 4.33). Officer under Constantius (AM 25.5.2), played 

leading part in Julian's Persian campaign (AM 24.1.2, 4.13, 4.31, 
6.4, 6.13, Zos. 3.13.3, 16.3, 17.1, 21.5, 25.7). Said to be mag. 
ped. (3.13.1), cf. promoted by Jovian (AM 26.5.2). 


Involved in the power struggle after Julian's death (AM 25.5.2). 
Mag. under Jovian and Valens (AM, Zos. 4.2.4, CT 7.4.12). Ambassador 
to Sapor (Liban. 24.20, cf. AM 25.7.9), to the Goths 366 (AM 27.5.1), 
369 (27.5.9), to Persians 377-8 (30.2.4-7, 31.7.1). Cos. 369. 
Opposed Valens' engagement at Hadrianople (AM 31.12.6, 31.13.9), took 
news of the defeat to Gratian (Zos. 4.24.3). 


Cf. AM 21.5.8. 


v. Jul. Misop. 339C, 340A. 


The Misopogon. 


Cf. Misop. 367D, CT 12.1.51 - CJ 10.32.22, Liban. 48.15, AM 25.4.21. 
He increased the size of the senate which should have numbered c. 1200 
by enrolling those who sought to escape and by making people liable 
by female descent which was peculiar to Antioch. On the curiales, 

v. Jones LRE 737-63, Bidez, p. 236f. 


Note that Antioch was predominantly Christian. On Julian's stay 
there, v. G. Downey, Histo of Antioch, 1961, p. 380f; A. Festugiére, 


Antioche paienne et chretienne, 1959, chap. 2; J. Bidez, p. 277f. 


The question of source relationships for the Persian expedition is 

probably the most vexed in the whole of Zosimus' history. The main 

theories are: 

A. Derivation from Magnus of Carrhae (common source with Ammianus) 
(Mendelssohn, Seeck, Klein etc.). 

B. Derivation from Julian's lost ‘commentaries' (common source with 
Ammianus) (Hecker). 

C. Derivation from Oribasius, via Eunapius, independent of Ammianus 
(Sudhaus, Chalmers). 

D. Derivation from Ammianus, either directly (Weitersheim), or via 
Eunapius (Opitz, Thompson). 
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For general bibliography and discussion of various points of 
detail, cf. my 'Notes on Julian's Persian Expedition' (Historia 
22.1973, 317-330). Most helpful on geographical matters is 
L. Dillemann, 'Ammien Marcellin et les pays de l'Euphrate et du 
Tigre' (Syria 38.1961, 87f), quoted as (D). 


An echo of Hdt. 2.123, 171?  (Scavone p. 60). For the bad omens 

v. Soz. 5.18, AM 23.1.5-7 (before setting out), 23.3.3 (at Carrhae). 
This is Zosimus' only reference, albeit indirect, to one of the 
major features of the campaign--the constant conflict between the 
Etruscan seers and the Eastern Neoplatonists who accompanied Julian 
(AM 23.5.10). Did the former voice the misgivings of the West? 


Hierapolis is not on the Euphrates. Julian's infantry met at 
Hierapolis (AM 23.3.6-7), the fleet at Callinicum (23.3.9) or 
Circesium (Zos. 3.13.2), Cf. Julian's last letter. 


A ghost name by dittography from Hierapolis. (D). 


AM 23.2.7 records only the collapse of a grain store. Not the 
Batnae before Hierapolis (Jul. Ep. 58W). 


The MS reads 'Edesenoi', but Julian refused to visit that city 
because it was Christian (Ep. 40W, Soz. 6.1, Theod. 3.25). Sudhaus 
(7£) emended to 'inhabitants'; M. suggested a lacuna 'not wishing 
to enter, but the Batnians crowding out to meet him'. 


AM 23.3.1. Julian had no choice about which of the two roads to 
take: his fleet lay along the second. 


Cf. AM 23.3.4-5, Liban. 18.214-5, Magnus. This force had to be sent 
across from Carrhae to the Tigris. Ammianus gives it as 30,000, 
Libanius 20,000, Magnus 16,000. Zosimus completely ignores its 
strategic importance in meeting Arsaces and rejoining Julian in 
Assyria after diverting the Persians from the real route of the 
invasion (except for 4.4.21). It never came (AM 24.7.8, Liban. 
18.260) because of bickering and cowardice. 


Sebastianus (2A.954, JMM 1.812), a Bithynian (Athan. ad mon. 55). 
Dux Aegypti 356 (AM 23.3.5), expelled Athanasius from Alexandria 
358 (Athan. Hist. Ar. 59-70, Soz. 4.10-11). Joint commander of 
Julian's Tigris force (AM 23.3.5, 24.7.8, 25.8.7, 16, 26.6.2, 
Zos., Liban. 18.214). Comes in Gaul 368 (AM 27.10.6, 10, 15), 

in Pannonia 375 (30.5.13). Beloved of his troops, almost elevated 
on Valentinian's death (30.10.3). Mag. ped., commander in Gothic 
war 377 (AM 31.11.1, Zos. 4.22.4, 23.1, Eunap. frag. 47M), fellat 
Hadrianople (AM 31.13.18, Liban. 24.3). 


Procopius (23.152-6, JMM 1.742). Related to Julian (AM 23.3.2, 26.6.1, 
18, 26.7.10, Zos. 3.35.2, 4.4.2, 4.7.1), and presumably only through 
his mother because he is not mentioned as related to any of the 
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other Flavians. From Korykos in Cilicia (Liban. 35.113, Eunap. 
frag. 31M, Philost. 9.5, Them. Or. 7.86C). 


Tribunus et notarius, envoy to Sapor II for Constantius (AM 18.6. 
17f), comes primi ordinis by 360 (26.6.1). In Persian war commander 
with Sebastianus of the Tigris army (AM 23.3.5, 25.8.7, 16, Zos. 3.12. 
5, 4.4.2, Liban 18.214, Ep. 1439, Magnus FGH 4.p.5, Malal. Chron. 13. 
329). 


Reputedly designated his successor by Julian (AM 23.3.2, 26.6.2f, 
Zos. 4.4.2£); Jovian supposed to have made peace with Persia out of 
fear of him (AM 25.7.10), but strange then that he was allowed to 
conduct Julian's body to Tarsus (AM 25.9.12). He was apparently 
afraid for his life, however, and disappeared (AM 26.9.13, 26.6.3, 
cf. Zos.' romance 4.4). 


For events of his usurpation, v. 4.4f. 


Carrhae was not the fourth century border; rather it was Circesium 
(cf. 3.12.3, AM 24.1.1, 23.5.2). 


No other source gives this crucial figure. The problem of course is 
whether it refers to the two armies, the main force and the Tigris 
detachment, or, as Zosimus implies, only the former. 


Note that Zosimus does not speak of any review at Carrhae as a 
hasty reading might imply; rather it was at Circesium (AM 23.5. 
Magnus). 


Ammianus (23.3.9) gives the fleet as one thousand transports, 

fifty warships and fifty pontoons, Magnus(?) as twelve hundred and 
fifty total (FHG 4.p.5). Zosimus has plainly mentioned the trans- 
ports twice: the eleven hundred ships of wood and skin were those 
carrying food and siege equipment (Sudhaus, p. l4f). Cf. Dillemann, 
appendix 5. 


Lucillianus (13.1648), JMM 1.517), Julian's admiral (AM 23.3.9, 
24.1.6, Magnus), later in charge of scouts (Zos. 3.14.1-3, 3.16.2- 
17.1). 


Constantianus (4.960, JMM 1.1221), brother of the empress Justina 
(AM 28.2.10), Julian's admiral (AM 23.3.9), tribunus stabuli c.370, 
killed by the Gauls (AM 28.2.10). 


For Julian's speech, cf. AM 23.5.16f, who does not mention a 
donative. 


Fl. Arinthaeus (2.831-2, JMM 1.102), Catholic (Theod. 4.30), noted 
for his size and strength (26.8.5). Acting rector armaturarum in 
Alamannic war 355 (15.4.10), mag. eq. in Persian campaign (24.1.2), 
later in charge of raiding party (Zos. 3.24.1, AM 24.7.2). Favoured 
an eastern successor to Julian (AM 25.5.2). Jovian's envoy to 

Sapor (Zos. 3.31.1, AM 25.7.7) and to Gaul 363 (25.10.9). Supported 
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Valentinian (Philost. 8.8), mag. ped. under Valens (Zos. 4.2.4, 

AM 26.5.2), serving against Procopius 366 (26.8.4f), Goths 367-9 
(27.5.4, 9), Persians 370 (27.12.13-15), Cos. 372. Employer of 

Eutropius (Claud. Eutrop. 1.63f. 


On Julian's extended column of march, AM 24.1.2-4, who says there 
were ten miles between the van and the rear. ; 


AM 23.5.7 (Zaitha). 


AM 23.5.8, 24.1.5. This is the famous Dura-Europus on the W. 
Euphrates, a military colony founded by the Seleucids c. 300 B.C., 
subsequently occupied by the Arsacids until taken by Rome in the 
second century A.D., and finally destroyed by the Sassanids in the 
third. 


Not deer, but gazelles (Xen. Anab. 1.5.2). AM 24.1.5 makes the same 
mistake (D., p. 131). 


Gordian's tomb is ideologically important: Gordian was Julian's most 
recent predecessor in the Persian wars. This is most clearly seen in 
Ammianus: the tomb is first seen from afar between Zaitha and Dura 
(23.5.7), then referred to in Julian's speech at Circesium (23.5.17). 
Obviously it was close to that city as other sources indicate (SHA 
Gord. 34.2, Eutrop. 9.2). Cf. Sudhaus, p. 28f. 


Anatha (AM 24.1.6f, Liban. 18.218). 

At Chalcis in Syria (AM 24.1.9). 

Pusaeus (23.2030), later dux Aegypti (AM 24.1.9). 

Thilutha (AM 24.2.1, Liban. 18.219). 

What these cities promised was to await the outcome of the campaign 
before declaring their allegiance! The wisdom of Julian's policy 
has been much argued, but the essential thing was to reach Ctesiphon 
quickly. He dealt with each fort separately, taking those which 
could be overcome without difficulty, leaving those which would 
absorb too much time and energy. The proof of the efficacy of this 
policy is clear: various cities such as Dacira and Ozogadana were 
abandoned by their inhabitants before he arrived (Andreotti, 'L'impresa 
di Iuliano in Oriente' , Historia 4.1930, 236-272, 258f). 
Diacira (AM 24.3.2). 

A doublet of Diacira (D). 

A doublet of the asphalt spring (pege) (D). 

Ozogadana (AM 24.2.3). 


Plut. Crassus 21, AM 24.2.4, 4.7. 
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89. The ambush of Hormisdas is very different in Ammianus (24.2.4): it 
failed because the Persians would not cross the river. Next morning 
they were defeated by the main army. 


90. This arm of the Euphrates can hardly have been the Naarmalcha which 
joined the Euphrates and Tigris from Pirisabora to Seleucia (cf. 
Zos. 3.19.3, from near Phissenia) and was crossed later (3.24.2, 
AM 24.6.1). Cf. Dillemann, appendix 6. There were many such canals 
between the two rivers. 


91. The manoeuvre described of Lucillianus and Victor is a simple out- 
flanking, but was botched either by its executors or by our historian. 
Lucillianus seems to have crossed too early, causing difficulties in 
joining Victor. What were the Persians doing while this junction was 
so loudly effected, one wonders. The incident is not found in 
Ammianus. 


92. There are serious divergences concerning the crossing from Ammianus 
24.2.7-8, who says that the infantry crossed on bridges, and that 
the cavalry and pack animals swam over while auxiliaries attacked 
the Persians; so Liban. 18.224, who does not mention the enemy. 


93. Pirisabora (AM 24.2.9-22, Liban. 18.227-8). Note the much more 
detailed description of the city in Zosimus. 


94. This was the helepolis, not invented by Julian as Zosimus implies, 
but as old as Demetrius Poliorcetes (AM 24.2.18). 


95. Mamersides (AM 24.2.22). And Ammianus gives the number who surrendered 
as only two thousand five hundred. 


96. Which the soldiers considered paltry until rebuked by Julian 
(AM 24.3.3-8). 


97. AM 24.3.1-2, Liban. 18.229-30. For the dragon standards, cf. the 
representation on Trajan's Column and in the frieze on Constantine's 
arch (the entry into Rome?). Ammianus says the two remaining 
tribunes were discharged and that apparently the soldiers were 
decimated. 

98. = Macepracta (AM 24.2.6)? (D). 

99. The Naarmalcha. Cf. n.90. 


100. Ammianus (24.3.11) diverges seriously here: the army crossed the 
marshes on bladders and dug-outs. 


101. A confusion with birtha, 'fort' in Syriac (D). 


102. For this irrigation area, cf. AM 24.3.12-13. 
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Maiozamalcha (AM 24.4, Liban. 18.235f). There seems to be some con- 
fusion also with AM 24.5.6-7 (D). There are minor divergences from 
Ammianus: the attack on Julian was by two men who were both killed, 
but whose eight companions, some wounded, escaped. Ammianus omits the 
number of towers and the moat which brought in the water and does not 
mention the dismissal of the lax tunnellers. 


Of major importance is the site of the city. From its size, its 
position among great 'rocks' (AM) and Victor's scouring the highway 
to Ctesiphon, as well as the fact that Julian had continued his 
march down the Euphrates after Pirisabora (AM 24.3.14), Lane 
identified it with Khan Nasiriyah. He thus introduced a new strain 
into Julian's strategy, a dash south against this large city only ten 
miles north of Babylon, before moving against his main objective, 
Ctesiphon (Babylonian problems, 1923, 110f). 


The evidence for this identification seems plausible, only it 
ignores other information we have. Zosimus says it was near Ctesiphon 
(3.20.5), indeed only ninety stades (c.llm.) away (3.21.5), whereas 
Khan Nasiriyah is thirty miles. Furthermore, it would have been the 
highest folly for Julian to leave his fleet unprotected at the begin- 
ning of the Naarmalcha while he went so far south. Nothing is 
inconsistent with placing Maiozamalcha along that canal. 


Zosimus implies that Julian besieged Maiozamalcha only out of personal 
rage rather than through military necessity. It is interesting that 
Ammianus (24.5.6-7) mentions a fort, which Zosimus omits, after 
Seleucia, attacked for this very reason. 


Fl. Nevitta (17.156-8, JMM 1.626), cavalry commander in Alamannic war, 
357 (AM 17.6.1). Appointed by Julian as magister equitum in Gaul, 

361 (AM 21.8.1, 3) and played a crucial part in Julian's advance 
(21.10.2). Cos. 362, although a foreigner (21.10.8, 21.12.25, 
22.7.1), and took part in the Chalcedon tribunal (22.3.1). Mag. eq. 
praes. 362 (Ensslin Klio 24.119), went on Persian campaign (Zos., 

AM 24.1.2, 24.4.13). Favoured a westerner to succeed Julian 

(AM 25.5.2), so replaced by Valens with Victor. 


Dagalaiphus (4.1983, JMM 1.239), comes domesticorum 361-3 (AM 21.8.1), 
captured Sirmium for Julian (21.9.6), important part in the Persian 
campaign (AM 24.1, 24.4.13, Zos.). Supported Jovian (AM 26.5.2), 
appointed mag. eq. (26.1.6). Supported Valentinian, but opposed 
election of Valens (26.4.1, Philost. 8.8). Unsuccessful against the 
Alamanni 365 (AM 26.5.9, 27.2.1) as mag. ped. in Gaul 364-6 

(CT 7.20.9). Cos. 366 (AM 26.9.1). 


The Mattiarii are mentioned in connection with the Lanciarii 

(AM 21.13.16, 31.13.8) and were so named from the Gallic lance they 
carried (Caes. BG 1.26.3, Livy 7.24.3, Sisenna frags. 29, 71 Peter). 
In the Notitia they appear as legiones palatinae (Or. 5.7, 6.2), 
comitatenses in Illyricum (Or. 9.9) and Italy (Occ. 5.83) and as 
auxilium palatinum in Illyricum (Occ 7.52). 
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The Lanciarii, often linked with the Mattiarii (v. above), were 
obviously armed with a lance (John Lyd. Mag. 1.46) and developed out 
of auxiliary troops. As well as infantry there was a schola 
domesticorum (CIL 6.32965). Under Diocletian, soldiers served in 
the Lanciarii before entering the praetorian cohorts (CIL 6.2759, 
cf. 2787, 32943). The legio comitatensis (CIL 3.6194) was perhaps 
put into the palatini by Constantine. 


In the Notitia, they appear in the palatini (Or. 5.2, 6.7), in 
the comitatenses (Or 4.16, 8.12, 9.14, Occ 5.90, 7.82), and the 
pseudocom. (Occ. 5.110). 


108. Zosimus seems best informed on the details of the breakthrough from 
the mine. Next comes Libanius (the silencing of an old woman and 
child found in the tower) and finally Ammianus (who says vaguely 
that those found were put to death).  (D., p. 130). 


109. Cf. AM 24.4.23 (a tribune), Eunap. ap. Suidas, 'anaschousa' 
(identified by Norman CQ 1951) (first out of the mine). There is no 
reason to identify him with the historian of Carrhae. . E.A. Thomp- 
son, Historical Work of Ammianus Marcellinus, 1947, p. 28f, contra 
M. intro., p. 39f. 


110. Jovianus (9.2011, JMM 1.460), primicerius notariorum (Zos., AM 25.8.18), 
with Julian in Persia (AM 24.4.23, Liban. 18.238, Zos.). A candidate 
for the throne on his death, murdered by Jovian (AM 25.8.18, 26.6.3). 


lll. For the King's Chase and the Roman palace, cf. AM 24.5.1-2, Liban. 
18.243 (a Persian palace). 


112. Not in Ammianus. 


113. Zochasa must be Coche (AM 24.6.2). Seleucia was now deserted, being 
destroyed by Trajan in 116 (Dio 68.30) and Cassius in 164 (71.2). 


114. Cf. AM 24.5.3: Julian pitched camp at Seleucia without conflict and 
then went ahead with some procursatores to a deserted city, destroyed 
by Carus, where were seen the bodies of the relatives of the man who 
had surrendered Pirisabora to Julian, i.e. of Mamersides (24.2.21). 
Much has been made of the statement of Eutropius (9.18) that Carus 
captured Seleucia and Ctesiphon, but it would be only natural in this 
case that he would have plundered surrounding cities. One of Zosimus' 
confusions can be corrected by emending Karos to Besaboras (Schaefer 
ap. Sudhaus, p. 63) or by swinging the whole phrase relating to Carus' 
capture of the city up to refer to Seleucia (M). But we are still 
left with the bodies at Seleucia in Zosimus, at an unnamed city 
further on in Ammianus, and confusion over which city indeed was 
betrayed. 


115. He was burned alive (AM 24.5.4). 


116. Placed after the crossing of the Tigris by Ammianus (24.7.2). 
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Cf. AM 24.5.5. The baggage train was moving along the northern bank 
of the canal to make just such an attack more difficult. 


Trajan's canal was apparently dug in the bed of the Naarmalcha 

(AM 24.6.1-2, cf. Dio 68.28). The fleet was in a delicate position 
from which it was extricated by the use of this canal which joined 
the Tigris above Ctesiphon and thus was not exposed to attack from 
this strong city or to being carried down past it and having to row 
back up against the current (Liban. 18.244-7). 


Zosimus' account here is completely chaotic. He combines the crossing 
of the Tigris (3.25.1-4 and 26.1) (confused with the Naarmalcha) 

with the battle outside Ctesiphon (3.25.5-7), Cf. AM 24.6.1f: the 
Naarmalcha was cleaned and the fleet ran down into the Tigris while 
the army crossed the canal on bridges (no mention of resistance) and 
pushed on to Coche. Then the Tigris was crossed at night (quiete prima 
noctis) followed by a battle on the bank all the next day (ad eiusque 
diei finem a lucis ortu), ending in the Persian rout to Ctesiphon. 
There are also divergences of detail: five ships were sent across 
first, which were all recovered unharmed; seventy Romans were killed. 
Zosimus' error about the three day crossing may be a misunderstanding 
of the three-fold division of the fleet (AM 24.6.4). 


Libanius (18.249-55) is very general, but claims something not 
found elsewhere, that Julian gave games before the crossing to 
strengthen the army's morale and also that six thousand (!) Persians 
were killed. Certainly the numbers given for the Roman dead seem 
implausible, given the severity and duration of the battle. 


Cf. AM 24.7.3-6, who places the burning of the fleet at Ctesiphon, and 
says only twelve were saved. Liban. 18.261-3 refers only indirectly 
to the burning of the fleet and says that fifteen were saved. One 
would never guess from Zosimus that this was the turning point in the 
whole campaign. The Persian scorched earth policy and the failure of 
Procopius' and Sebastianus' force to arrive (AM 24.7.7.-8) forced 
Julian to retreat. Nor does Zosimus mention the crucial influence of 
Persian deserters found in Ammianus (24.7.2, unfortunately a lacuna, 
but cf. 24.7.3) and made so much of by ecclesiastical historians 

(Soz. 6.1, Greg. Naz. 5.11 [PG 35.677]). 


The river Dyala (D). 

Cf. AM 25.1.1-3. 

This is Zosimus' only mention of the Saracens in the Persian campaign. 

They were accepted as allies by Julian (Ep. 58W, AM 23.8.8) and fought 

with him (24.1.10) while others supported the Persians (25.1.3, 25.6.9, 
25.8.1) and were among their most valuable allies. Perhaps one fatally 
wounded Julian (cf. n. 134). 


AM 25.1.3. 
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Symbra is Hucumbra (AM 25.1.4). Nisbara may be a doublet of 
Barsaphtha (bara = fort). Nischanadalbe (or Nischanabe) is probably 
Meschana (D). 


Danabe is a confusion with Nischanabe (D). 

AM 25.1.5-6. 

A ghost name, a corruption of the satrap's name (D). 
AM 25.1.10. 

Maranga (AM 25.1.11). 


M. indicates a small lacuna, where perhaps the name of Vetranio's 
legion is lost. 


Cf. AM 25.1.11-19 whose account is much fuller, but makes no mention 
of the ships. Indeed he has a bloody, set battle here, Zosimus only 
an attack on the Roman rear. 


Not Sumero (AM 25.6.4), for which Zosimus has Suma (3.30.2). Perhaps 
a doublet of the river Tormara (Diyala) (D). Where was Julian killed? 
Ammianus says 'at Phrygia' (25.3.9), apparently an approximation of 
some native name. The preceding major battle was at Maronsa/Maranga, 
a day's march away. Sumere on the Tigris was also only a day's 

march distant. 


Julian was wounded by a spear. Zosimus has made a slip or is re- 
cording a variant tradition, as also Theod. 3.25, John Lyd. Months 
4.75. Who was his assailant? Ammianus does not know, but rules out 
a Roman (25.6.6). Most other contemporary sources did not know 
either (Magnus, Eutrop. 10.16, Festus Brev. 28), but Libanius charged 
the Christians (18.274-5, 24 pass.). Although later ecclesiastical 
historians took this up (Soz. 6.1-2), the silence of Gregory is 
crucial (5.13--either a Persian, a Saracen or a disgruntled Roman). 
Later embellishments attributed his death to various Christian 
saints. Cf. Büttner-Wobst, 'Die Tod des Kaisers Julian' (Philol. 
1892, 561-80), N. Baynes, 'The death of Julian in a Christian 
legend' (JRS 27.1937, 22-9). The date is given in Cons. Const. 

(CM 1.240). 


Anatolius (1.2072, JMM 1.61), magister libellorum to Julian, then 
magister officiorum (20.9.8, CT 11.39.5). On his death, Zos. 3.29.3, 
3.30.4, AM 25.3.14, 21, 25.6.4. Julian mentions him in Or. 7.223B; 
Libianus wrote to him (Ep. 651, 925, 1209). 


The political machinations which lay behind Jovian's election 

(AM 25.5.1-4) are passed over by Zosimus. Also Epit. 44.1, Eutrop. 
10.17.1, Zon. 13.14, Hieron. Chron. 2379, Soc. 3.22, Soz. 6.3. He 
himself was a primicerius domesticorum. 
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Varronianus (8A.416, JMM 1.946), comes (AM 25.5.4), commander of the 
Ioviani (25.5.8) and finally comes domesticorum (Zos.). Had retired 
before 363, but was important in his son's election (AM 25.5.4, 

Them. 5.65A, Eutrop. 10.17, Epit. 44, John Ant. frag. 181, Zon. 13.14). 
Died late 363. 


= Sumere (AM 25.6.4). 


For this battle, cf. AM 25.6.2-3, who places it before the Romans 
reached the fort, makes no mention of the baggage train, and gives 
the tribune's name as Maximus. Zosimus strangely implies Anatolius' 
body was found on the battlefield, rather than on the road. 


AM 25.6.11. Zosimus has left out about three days after the battle 
of Suma. 


Cf. AM 25.6.11-15, 8.1-3. The crossing of the Tigris was after the 
treaty. It was made on rafts, bladders and the few remaining boats; 
many were drowned. The probable origin of the chronological confusion 
is the early crossing of some Gauls and Germans (R). 


Cf. AM 25.7: five provinces were surrendered (Zosimus omits Moxoena). 
Nisibis had been conquered for Rome by Septimius Severus in 195 

(Dio 75.3.2). In reference to Armenia, Zos. may mean that Rome had 
to abandon her alliance with Arsaces. 


Note the similar survey in Eutrop. 10.17.1-2, Festus Brev. 2.29, 
and cf. AM 25.9.7f, Aug. CD 4.29 (Jovian's settlement more disastrous 
than Hadrian's). 


These parallels refute attempts to see here allusion to the 
Persian expedition of Anastasius (contra Goffart, AHR 76.1971, 421). 
Nor does Zosimus have any particular interest in the eastern frontier 
(contra Cracco Ruggini, Athen. 51.1973, 169): how could he avoid 
mentioning, even in a quick sketch of the scope of book I, Valerian's 
campaign, the Palmyrene break-away, and Aurelian's reunification? 


For the loss of territory at this time, some of course blamed 
Julian (Them. 5.66, Greg. Naz. 5.15), whereas Zosimus ascribes the 
disaster to the effects of Julian's death. His reasoning, however, 
is faulty on two counts in his survey. He talks about loss of 
territory when the parallels required are cessions as a consequence 
of treaties, and he introduces such losses of territory in general, 
when in fact his examples all refer to the eastern frontier (see 
Paschoud, Etudes 188f). 


An important indicator of Zosimus' pessimism about the eastern empire, 
as Theodosius in book 4. 


Sent to Ur according to AM 25.8.7. 


AM 25.8.13-14, 17, 25.9.1-12. 
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Cf. n. 31. 


It is tempting to see this as from Magnus of Carrhae (cf. Liban. 
18.304), whereas Ammianus mentions portents at Antioch (25.10.1), 
his home. 


Zon. 13.13 agrees, but AM 25.9.12 says Procopius was entrusted with 
Julian's burial. 


A different version in Zon. 13.13, agreeing only in the second line 
which is Il. 3.179. The tomb was paid for by Valens and Valentinian 
(Liban. 24.10). 


Compressed to the point of error: Procopius and Memoridus were sent 
to Illyricum and Gaul to announce Jovian's elevation and to appoint 
Lucillianus mag. eq. et ped. at Sirmium, where he had been living in 
retirement. The last took Valentinian with him to Remi (Rheims) 
where he was killed (AM 25.8.8-12, 25.10.6-7). 


Dadastana is in Galatia rather than Bithynia. On Jovian's death 
AM 25.10.12-13, Eutrop. 10.17-18, Soc. 3.26, Soz. 6.6, Philost. 8.8, 
CM 1.240. 


Chosen rather on Julian's death, according to AM 25.5.3. 
Valentinian, tribune of schola secunda Scutariorum, had been left 


behind at Ancyra and took ten days to reach Nicaea, cf. AM 26.1.5, 
Eunap. frag. 29M, Zon. 13.15. 


11. 


Book IV 


Both Valentinian and his brother fell ill and this happened at 
Constantinople (AM 26.4.4). 


AM 26.4.1-3. 


Maximus (14.2563f, JMM 1.583), famous Neoplatonist, from Ephesus 
(AM 29.1.42). Teacher of Julian (Eunap. VS 473, Jul. 7.235A, AM, 
Liban. 12.34). Summoned to Constantinople 362 (Jul. Ep. 8W, Eunap. 
vs 476, AM 22.7.3, Liban. 18.155-6, 203), accompanied Julian to 
Persia (Eunap. 478, AM 25.3.23, Liban. 18.273). Still in favour 
under Jovian, but arrested by Valentinian, fined, imprisoned and 
tortured (Eunap., Zos. 4.2.2, Them. 7.99D). His wife suicided 
(Eunap. 479). He was released c. 366 and resumed philosophy 
(Eunap. 480), but was involved in the oracle about Valens, executed 
372 (Eunap., frag. 39, AM 29.1.42, Liban. 1.158, Zos. 4.15.1, 

Soc. 3.1). 


For the magistrates of Valentinian and Valens, v. AM 26.5.2-5, and 
cf. 27.7.8 (iudices), 29.1.10 (Modestus), 30.5.7-10 (Probus), 
30.8.13 (iudices), 30.9.1-3 (general assessment). 


The division of empire at Naissus in Thrace, AM 26.5.1-4. 


On Valentinian's financial policies,v.4.10.4, 13.1, 16.1f, and 
AM 26.6.6-9, 27.7.8, 29.1.19, 21, 43, 30.5.5, 30.9.1, 31.14.2, 5. 


CT 9.6.7, Sept. 9, 364. 


Vettius Agorius Praetextatus (22.1575-9, JMM 1.722). Career in CIL 
6.1779 (ILS 1259): quaestor, praetor, corrector Tusciae et Umbriae, 
consularis Lusitaniae, procos. Achaea 362-4, praef. urbi Romae 367-8 
(CT 8.14.1, 9.40.10, 14.4.4, 6.35.7, 13.3.8, 1.6.6, AM 27.9.8-10). 
As a leading senator, he was sent on seven embassies to the emperor, 
but was fifteen years without office until Justina returned him to 
power: praef. praet. Illyricum and Italy 384 (CT 6.5.2, CJ 1.54.5, 
Symm. Ep. 1.55, Rel. 21), desig. cos. 385 but died late 384. A 
leading pagan, friend of Symmachus (Ep. 1.44-55), principal speaker 
in Macrobius Saturnalia. 


The revolt of the Alamanni, AM 26.5.7. 

For the re-establishment of the limes on the Danube, Rhine and in 
Britain, v. AM 28.2.1-4, 3.7, 29.6.2, 11, 30.3.1, 30.7.6, 30.9.1, 
Symm. Or. 2.2, 12-28, 3.9. 


On Valentinian's military abilities, v. Zos. 4.12.1, AM 30.7.6-11, 
30.9.4, 31.14.2-4. 
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For the Persian war, V. Zos. 4.10.1, 4.13.1-2. This developed into 
a struggle for the control of Armenia, 368-78 (AM 27.12, 29.1.1-4, 
30.1, 30.2.1-8, 31.7.1, 116C, 11.149B Them. Or 8, Faustus of 
Byzantium (v. N. Baynes, 'Rome and Armenia in the fourth century,' 
EHR 25.1910, 625-42). 


For Procopius'life before his usurpation, v. 3.12. 


According to Ammianus (26.6.5), Procopius' special supporter was 
Strategius, one of the palatine guards. 


There was no city guard in Constantinople (v. A.H.M. Jones, LRE 
692-5). The two legions were the Divitenses and Tungricani Iuniores 
on their way to Thrace, spending the usual two days in Constantinople 
(AM 26.6.12). 


The same metaphor is used by Ammianus (26.6.15). 


Caesarius (3.1298, JMM 1.168): vicarius of Asia 362 (Liban. Ep. 764, 
1384) comes rerum privatarum 363-4 (CT 10.1.8 and many letters of 

Liban.), pref. Constantinople 365, imprisoned by Procopius (AM 26.7.4, 
Zos.). Nothing more is known of him. 


Nebridius (Supp. 7.549-50, JMM 1.619), an Etruscan (AM 21.5.12). 
Comes Orientis 354 (Liban. Ep. 400, AM 14.2.20), quaestor sacri 
palatii to Julian in Gaul (AM 20.9.5, Jul. Ep. Ath. 283C), praet. 
pref. in Gaul 360-1, but refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
Julian, dismissed (Liban. 18.110, AM 20.9.5, 21.1.4, 21.5.11f, 
21.8.1). Praet. pref. East 365, imprisoned by Procopius (AM 26.7.4f, 
Zos.), apparently died soon after. 


For Procopius' elevation, cf. Cons. Const. 365 (CM 1.240-1), Philost. 
9.5, Soc. 4.3, Soz. 6.8, Them. Or. 7.91f; AM 26.6.12f shows that he 
was proclaimed in the baths of Anastasia, addressed the people at the 
Augusteion, then went to the senate house. Cf. Eunap. frags. 31-5. 


Procopius' early successes: recalled Julius, comes in Thrace, won 
over troops advancing for the Gothic war (AM 26.7.5f, Soc. 4.3, 

Soz. 6.8), won over Valens' advance guard of Iovii and Victores at 
Mygdus (AM 26.7.13-17), captured Nicaea (AM 26.8.1), and nearly 
captured Valens besieging Chalcedon (26.8.2-3), then gained Cyzicus 
(26.8.6-10, Zos. 4.6.5, Philost. 9.6). Anxious to win financial 
support in Asia (AM 26.8.14), his proposals were unpopular (Them. Or. 
7.92, Philost. 7.10) and he stupidly alienated Arbitio. This was 
the turning point in his usurpation. 


Marcellus (14.1492, JMM 1.551): protector domesticus and a relative 
of Procopius (AM 26.10.1), took Cyzicus for him (Zos.). On Procopius' 
death, he was declared emperor by some troops at Chalcedon (Zos. 
4.8.4, AM 26.10.3) but captured by Equitius and executed 

(AM 26.10.5, Zos. 4.8.3). 
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Serenianus (2A.1672, JMM 1.825): a Pannonian (AM 26.5.3), dux 
Phoeniciae before 354, accused of consulting oracles about the 
succession, but acquitted (AM 14.7.7, 14.11.23). Delivered order 

to kill Gallus, 354 (AM 14.11.23)- Comes domesticorum 364 (AM 26.5.2), 
sent to Cyzicus to guard the treasury, but failed 365-6 (Zos., 

AM 26.8.7, 11), killed by Marcellus (Zos., AM 26.10.1, 5). 


Eunap. frag. 27M, AM 26.10.3 (3,000 men), 27.4.1, 27.5.1, Zos. 4.10.1. 


Fl. Arbitio (2.412, JMM 1.94). Rose from the ranks (AM 16.6.1) to 
be magister eq. by 351/5 (15.4.1). Distinguished in the war against 
Magnentius 351 (21.13.16). Exercised great influence at court, 
especially arousing Constantius' suspicions against other generals-- 
Ursicinus (14.11.2, 15.2.4, 20.2.2f), Silvanus (15.5.2), Barbatio 
(18.3.3f)--and even being accused of seeking the purple (16.6). 
Campaigned indifferently against the Alamanni (15.4.7-12). Cos. 355. 


According to Ammianus (26.5.9-13), Valentinian was anxious to help, 
but detained by the need to defend Gaul. 


Hormisdas the Younger (8.2410), appointed procos. Asiae by Procopius, 
opposed Valens in Phrygia (AM 26.8.12, Zos., Eunap. frag. 34M). 
Transferred troops from Thrace to Egypt for Theodosius, 380 

(Zos. 4.30.5). 


Gomarius (7.1582, JMM 1.397): tribunus scutariorum to Vetranio, 350 


(AM 21.8.1), went over to Constantius. Appointed magister eq. to 


Julian, 360 (20.9.5), dismissed in 361 (21.8.1, 13.16). Appointed 
magister by Procopius, 365 (26.7.4), but in Lydia 366 went over to 
Valens (26.9.3f, Philost. 9.5, Soc. 4.5, Soz. 6.8). 


Agilo (1.809, JMM 1.28), an Alaman. Tribunus stabuli 354, exercising 
great influence with Constantius, although suspected of treason in 
favour of his own people (AM 14.10.8). Tribunus gentilium scutariorum 
359. Magister ped. 360-2 (20.2.5): defended Persian frontier 361 
(21.13.3-8), gained Aquileia for Julian (21.12.16-19, 22.8.49), then 
on his commission (22.3.1). Retired soon after, but appointed magister 
by Procopius (26.7.4). Went over to Valens at Nacolia (26.9.7, Zos., 
Philost. 9.5, Soc. 4.5, Soz. 6.8). 


AM 26.9.7f, Them. Or. 7.87, Philost. 9.5, Soc. 4.5, Soz. 6.8, 
Hieron. Chron. 2382, Cons. Const. 366 (CM 1.241), Prosper: Chron. 
(CM 1.458), Polem. Silv. 72 (CM 1.522), "Symm. Or. 1.17, 22, Oros. 
7.32.4, Jord. Rom. 308, Zon. 13.16. 


On the trials, AM 26.10.6-14. Them., Symm. and Liban. (1.171) stress 
Valens' clemency. 


A much more detailed account of the German war will be found in AM 27. 
1-2. Perhaps Zosimus has compressed here the long campaigns of Valen- 
tinian against the Alamanni 365-74: AM 26.5.7-9, 12-14, 27.1-2 (365-6), 
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27.10 (368), 28.2.1-9, 28.5.8-13 (369), 29.4.2-7 (372), 30.3 (374). 
Characteristically, Zosimus chooses to record only a romantic 
episode. 


The Gothic War, 367-9, cf. AM 27.4.1, 27.5: the Goths were pursued 
into the mountains (367), flooding of the Danube prevented campaigning 
(368), but Athanaric was defeated (369); the terms are not given. 

Once again, Zosimus records the exotic episode. Also Eunap. frag. 
39M, Them. Or. 10. 


Auxonius (2.2622, JMM 1.142): corrector Tusciae 362 (CT 8.1.6), 
vicarius Asiae 365 (12.1.69), praef. praet. East, 367-9 (Zos. 4.10.4, 
4.11.4, Philost. 9.8), Eunap. vs 479, many constitutions. 


Fl. Domitius Modestus (15.2323-6, JMM 1.605): Comes Orientis 358-62 
(Liban. Ep. 364 etc., AM 19.12.6), praef. urbi Constantinople 362-3 
(Liban. 791), praet. pref. East 369-77 (many constitutions, AM 29.1.10, 
30.4.2, Zos. 4.11.4, 4.14.1, Soc. 4.16, 26, Soz. 6.14f). 


Valentinus (7A.2274-5, JMM 1.935), banished from Valeria to Britain 
where he attempted to revolt, but was subdued by the magister 
Theodosius, handed over to the dux Dulcitius and executed (AM 28.3.4-6, 
30.7.10, Hieron. Chron. 2387, Jord. Rom. 308, Zos.). 


AM 27.6, Cons. Const. 367 (CM 1.241), Soc. 4.11, Soz. 6.10. Gratian 
was then aged about eight. 


Cf. n. 12. 


Theodorus (5A.1895-6, JMM 1.898), secundicerius notariorum, from Gaul 
(AM 29.1.8, Liban. 27.7) or Sicily (Chrysos. Neot. Chereus. - PG 
48.604). On the oracle and his trial and condemnation, 371/2, cf. 

AM 29.1.5-44, Eunap. frag. 38M, VS 480, Liban. 1.171, 225 etc., 
Philost. 9.15, Soc. 4.19, Soz. 6.35, Chrysos. ibid., Zon. 12.16, 
Suidas: Iakobos. 


Fortunatianus (7.44, JMM 1.369). Comes rerum privatarum 370-7 
(CT 7.13.2, 10.19.5, 15.2.2, 10.16.3, AM 29.1.5, 29.2.1, Zos. 4.14.1). 


On the sorcery trials, 371-2, v. AM 29.1-2. The significance of these 
was enormous since they virtually wiped out the pagan philosophers of 
the East (R). 


Festus (6.2256-7, JMM 1.334). His career is given by AM 29.2.22: 
consularis Syriae 365 or 368 (CT 8.4.11, Liban. 1.156f), mag. memoriae 
c. 369 (Eunap. frag. 39), procos. Asiae 372-8, persecuted literary men, 
executing many (AM, Eunap., Zos., CT 15.5.1). Died c. 380 (Eunap. VS 
481). To be identified with the author of the Breviarium. 


Note the theme of degeneration; cf. Theodosius' mixed character 
(5.50.2). 
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Romanus, comes Africae 364-63 (AM 28.6, 29.5). 


Firmus (6.2383, JMM 1.340): one of the numerous sons of the 
Mauretanian kinglet, Nubel (AM 29.5.2). Accused of murdering his 
brother Zammae, defence disregarded, allowed himself to be proclaimed 
emperor (AM 29.5.2-3, 20, Zos.), c. 372. Had title Augustus 

(CIL 8.5338), apparently coined money (SHA Firm. 2.1), had Moorish 
and Donatist support (AM 29.5.28, 30.7.10, Aug. Ep. 87.10). 


Captured and burned Caesarea (AM 29.5.18, 42), then turned to 
Mauretania, Sitifensis and Numidia. Valentinian sent Theodosius to 
Africa, summer 373, and after fierce battles (AM 29.5), Firmus 
committed suicide (Oros. 7.33.5, Claud. Gild. 330f, Epit. 45.7, 
Symm. Ep. 10.1, Or.6.4). 


For these invasions, v. AM 29.6.1-16. The commander was not 
Celestius, but Marcellianus, dux per Valeriam, who had murdered the 
Quadian king Gabinius. 


Dux Moesiae (AM 29.6.15). 


Merobaudes (15.1038-9, JMM 1.598), a Frank, an officer with Julian 
and one of those who escorted his body back to Tarsus (Philost. 8.1). 
Magister peditum under Valentinian, commander against the Quadi 375 
(AM 30.5.13, Zos.). Important in the elevation of Valentinian II 

(AM 30.10.2f, Zos. 4.19.1); influence increased under Gratian, cos. 
377, 383. Went over to Maximus, cos. desig. 388, but suicided 
(Prosper: Chron. 1183 [CM 1.461], Paneg. 12.28.4). 


v. Ensslin (Klio 24.1929, 146). 


The death of Valentinian at Brigetio: Cons. Const. 375 (CM 1.242), 
AM 30.6, Soc. 4.3, Soz. 6.36. 


AM 30.5.16. 


Note the contemporary importance of the cult of Achilles in the 
Greek East: also Zos. 5.6, and Procop. Build. 1.2.5f, Philost. vita 
Apoll. 4.11, 16f, Zon, 13.10. (noted by Charlesworth, 'Pietas and 
victoria' [JRS 33.1943, 1-10], 10.) 


This reference would be helpful in providing a terminus ante quem for 
Zosimus if we knew more. The statue was seen by Pausanias in the 
second cent. (1.24.6), but was removed when the Parthenon was con- 
verted into a Christian church. This is usually dated to the fifth 
century (RE 18.1917), but is quite uncertain (Reallexikon f. Antike 
u. Chr. 1.881). 


Syrianus (4A.1728-75), the Alexandrian Neo-Platonist (Suidas). He 
studied under Plutarch in Athens and succeeded him as head of the 
school (431). He died early, perhaps in the 450's. Suidas preserves 
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a selection of his writings, which included commentaries on Homer, 
Plato, Orphic theology and music, Pythagoras etc. 


Equitius (6.321-2, JMM 1.282), a Pannonian (AM 26.1.6). Tribunus 
Scholae primae scutariorum, suggested for the throne on Jovian's 
death (26.1.4). Comes Illyrici 364 (26.5.3), magister mil. per 
Illyricum 365-75 (26.5.11, 26.7.11, 26.10.4-6, 29.6.3, 12, 30.6.2, 
CT 7.1.8, CJ 11.68.3, ILS 762, 774, 775). Instrumental in Valen- 
tinian II's elevation (Epit. 45.10, Zos.). 


Justina (see n. 117). 


Accession of Valentinian II in camp at Aquincum in Valeria: AM 30.10, 
Cons. Const, 375 (CM 1.242), Epit. 45.10, Rufin. 2.12, Soc. 4.31, Soz. 
6.36. N.B. Zosimus ignores the political machinations behind the 
choice, 


Not reverted to. 


Cf. AM 27.9.6-7 (368), Eunap. frag. 45 (did his chronology mislead 
Zosimus?) Or is Zosimus' date correct? (J. Rougé, REA 68.1966, 
295-6). 


Herodotus nowhere mentions the Huns; Zosimus has misread his comments 
on the Sigynnae (5.9) (R). On the crossing of the Tanais, cf. Jord. 
Get. 123, Procop. Wars 8.5 (lake Maeotis, rather). 


i.e. the Visigoths under Fritigern (AM 31.3.4-4.1, 8, 13, Cons. Const. 
376 (CM 1.242]);others under Athanaric had fled to Transylvania. 

Most of the Ostrogoths were conquered by the Huns as well, save those 
led by Alatheus and Syphrax who, with the remnants of the Alans, fled 
beyond the Dniester (AM 31.2.1-3.3, 4.12, 12.17). 


On the customs of the Huns, v. Eunap. frag. 41M, AM 31.2, Jord. Get. 
121f. 


Notably the comes Lupicinus and the dux Maximus (AM 31.4.9). 


The all important question of Valens' motive in admitting the Goths 
is passed over by Zosimus, cf. Eunap. frag. 42M (jealousy of the 
western emperors), AM 31.4.4 (for recruits). 


This criticism of the barbarians is extraordinary, given the preceding 
Roman corruption and oppression. Compression (as Reitemeier) will 
hardly explain it; it comes from Eunapius (frag. 42). 


Pannonia is not mentioned by Eunap. or Ammianus--should be Moesia? (R). 


The events of 377-8 (to Hadrianople) are poorly recorded by Zosimus, 
save the minor successes of Sebastianus. v. AM 31.4-11, Eunap. frag. 
42M, 46-7, Cons. Const. (CM 1.242-3), Hieron. Chron. 2393, Philost. 
9.17, Soc. 4.38, Soz. 6.39-40, Jord. Get. 134f. 
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Cf. AM 31.1.4; the portent was a product of the pagan reaction under 
Theodosius (Straub, Hist. 1.1950, 58). 


For this minor episode, cf. AM 31.16.5. 

Cf. AM 31.11.1. Zos. agrees with Eunap. frag. 47. 

Ammianus says Sebastianus exaggerated his exploits (31.12.1), but that 
his supporters urged Valens to fight without waiting for Gratian 
(31.12.6). Is Zos. misled by regard for Julian's old general? 


AM 31.11-13, Cons. Const. 378 (CM 1.243), Liban. 24.3-5, Hieron. 
Chron. 2395, Philost. 9.17, Soc. 4.38, Soz. 6.40. 


Cauca: Hyd. Chron. 2 (CM 2.14). Callaecia was a separate province 
after Diocletian (CIL 2.4911, 2635), later called Gallaecia (Hyd.) 
or Gallicia (Jord. Rom. 213, Get. 7 etc.). 


For Theodosius' elevation, at Sixmium v. Cons. Const. 379 (CM 1.243), 
Cons, Ital. 379 (1.297), Pan g. 12.10f, Them. Or. 14, Epit. 47,3, 
48.8, Soz. 7.2, Theod, 5.5. 


Theodosius received the dioceses of Thrace and Macedon as well as 
the Eastern prefecture (Soz. 7.4), i.e. the prefecture of Illyricum 
was broken up, and the remaining diocese of Pannonia attached to Italy. 


On Theodosius' accessibility, also 4.27.1, Paneg. 12.21.2-5, 47.3, 
Epit. 48.9, CT 9.4.1. He was at Thessalonica 379-80. 


For Theodosius' war against the Visigoths (380-2), v. Cons. Const. 

379, 380, 382 (CM 1.243), Eunap. frag. 50M, Jord. Get. 139-40, Them. 

Or. 16.211, Synes. Mon. 14-15, Soc. 5.6, Soz. 7.4. Also Zos. 4.31.2-33. 
3, 34.3-5, 40. 


Modares (15.2315): presumably a Goth. On his services as magister 
militum cf. Eunap. frag. 51M, Greg. Naz. Ep. 136. 


4.20,5-6. 


Julius (10.107, JMM 1.481): comes rei militaris per Thracias 365, 
imprisoned by Procopius (AM 26.7.5). Magister equitum et peditum per 
Orientem, employed building towns in Arabia (ILS 773, A.D. 371), 
murdered Goths (AM 31.16.8-378--before accession of Theodosius). 


The following military arrangements seem to accord with ND Or. 5-9 
where there are two magistri praesentales and three regional magistri 
(Thrace, Illyricum and the East). However, Zosimus' account is much 
too schematic. Under Theodosius, we know of the following magistri in 
the East: 


386: Richomer- Timasius, (praesentales?), Promotus (Thrace), 
Hellebich (Or.). 
390: Richomer, Timasius, Promotus. 
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393: Richomer, Timasius, Stilicho, Abundantius, Addaeus (Or.). 


The key to the reforms seems to be the increase in regional commands 
and the levelling of all magistri as mag. eq. et ped. or utriusque 
mil. (which Zos. stresses). Now Timasius was still mag. eq. in 386 
(CT 4.17.5), but mag. eq. et ped. by 388 (Amb. Ep. 1.42.27). The 
reform then would suit Theodosius' stay in Thessalonica autumn 387- 
Apr. 388. Perhaps Zosimus' date of 380 arises out of some confusion 
because the reforms were spread over some time, e.g. mag. per 
Thracias by 386. Similarly, the increase was not from two magistri 
to five, but from three to about four. 


v. W. Ensslin, 'Zum Heermeisteramt des spatrbm. Reiches' (Klio 
23-4.1929-30 at 24.144). 


A. Boak, 'The Roman magistri in the civil and military service of 
the empire' (HSCP 26.1915, 73f, at 121). 


J. Doise, 'Le commandement de l'armée romaine sous Theodose et 
les débuts des régnes d'Arcadius et d'Honorius' (MEFR 61.1949, 183f). 


On Theodosius' luxury, v. also 4.33, 50. An obvious subject for 
polemic. His lavishness is confirmed by pagan (Eunap. frag. 48M) 
and Arian (Philost. 11.2) sources, and is denied by the panegyrist 
(Paneg. 12.13). For the increase in palatine officers, cf. Liban. 
2.58. Y 


Sale of office--another subject of controversy. Theodosius is defended 
by Paneg. 12.17, Symm. Ep. 3.81. 


Theodosius' taxes, v. also 4.32.2-4, 41. But we know the collatio 
glebalis was remitted in Macedonia and Thrace 384 (CT 6.2.14), and 
the capitatio abolished in Thrace (CJ 11.52.1). 


On Theodosius' anti-paganism, v. also 4.33.4, 37.3, 59. It seems he 
was lukewarm until 391. There were penalties for divination in 381, 
385 (CT 16.10.7, 9) and various temples were destroyed by the 
Christians (Liban. 30.8f), notably the Serapeum in Alexandria 

c. 389-91 (Chron. Gall. [CM 1.650], Marcell. Chron. 389 [2.62], 
Rufin. 2.23-30, Soc. 5.16, Soz. 7.15, Theod. 5.22). 


The proscription of paganism comes in 391-2 (CT 16.10.10-12). 
On Theodosius' barbarisation of the army, one of Zosimus' major 


themes, v. also 4.33.2, 40.2, 6, 56.1. The military crisis also 
produced severe conscription (CT 7.13.8-11). 


On barbarian recruits, cf. Synes. Mon. 14-15; they were especially 
settled in Pannonia (Paneg. 12.32) and were important in the wars 
against Maximus and Eugenius (Zos. 4.45, 57). (R). 

v. 4.25 (n. 73). 


v. 4.29.1. 
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On sympathy within the empire for the barbarians, even fleeing to 
them for protection--a topos--see AM 18.8.5-6, Eunap. frag. 49-50, 
Oros. 7.41, Salv. Gub. Dei 4.13-14, 5.5, 7.22, and most famous of 
all, Priscus frag. 8. 


Cons. Const. (CM 1.243), Philost. 9.19, Soc. 5.6. 


Fl. Bauto (3.176, JMM 1.159), a trans-Rhine Frank (Zos., Amb. Ep. 
1.24.8). Appointed mag. mil. by Gratian (Eunap. frag. 53, John Ant. 
frag. 187, Zos. 4.53.1, Philost. 11.6): sent to help Theodosius 
against the Goths, 381 (Zos. 4.33.1), incited the barbarians against 
Maximus 383/4 (Amb. Ep. 1.24.4). Opposed Ambrose over the alter of 
Victory (1.57.3). Cos. 385, father-in-law of Arcadius. Died before 
388 (Zos. 4.53.1). 


Arbogastes (2.415-9, JMM 1.95), a Frank (Eunap. frag. 53, Zos., 

John Ant. 187, Philost. 11.2), expelled from his own nation, took 
service with Rome. Sent by Gratian to help Theodosius 381 (Eunap., 
Zos.), succeeded Bauto 388 as mag. mil. (Zos. 4.53.1, John Ant.): 
important part in war against Maximus (Zos. 4.47.1, Oros. 7.35.12, 
Philost. 10.8, Prosper Chron. (CM 1.462) then war against the Franks 
(Greg. HF 2.9). Complete control over Valentinian (Zos. 4.53.1-2, 

John Ant., Greg.), disregarded his dismissal (Zos.), although ap- 
parently not responsible for Valentinian's death (Amb. Ob. Theod. 39-40). 


Proclaimed Eugenius emperor (Zos. 4.53.4f, John Ant., Oros. 7.35.10- 
ll, Soc. 5.25, Soz. 7.22, Rufin. 2.31, Philost. 11.1). Fought at 
Frigidus, suicided (Epit. 48.7, Zos. 4.58.6, John Ant., Oros. 7.35.13, 
19, Soc., Zos. 7.24, Rufin. 2.33, Philost. 11.2). 


v. 4.28. 
A short lacuna here. 
v. 4.29.2. 


Vitalianus (9A.373, JMM 1.969): protector domesticus 363 (AM 25.10.9), 


comes rei militaris c. 380 (AM., Zos.). 


Fritigern (7.107, JMM 1.374): leader of the Arian Visigoths, opponent 
of pagan Athanaric, vied for Valens' support (Soc. 4.33, Soz. 6.37 
cf. Isid. HG 7 [CM 2.270)). Under pressure from the Huns, sought to 
cross the Danube 376 (AM 31.4.8, Jord. Get. 134), but maltreated by 
Lupicinus (31.5.5-7, Jord. 134-6), plunders Thrace (31.6.3-5), 
counters Sebastianus (31.11.5), requests Thrace for his people from 
Valens (31.12.8-9, 14), advised against siege of Hadrianople after 
the battle (31.15.15), wins alliance with Huns (31.16.3).  Ravaged 
Greece, 380 (Zos., Jord. Get. 140). 


Alatheus (1.1295, JMM 1.32) and Syphrax: guardians of Viderich, king 
of the Greuthungi, (Ostrogoths) forced by the Huns over the Dniester to 
the Danube 376 which they sought permission to cross, but were refused 
(AM 31.3.3, 31.4.12); they crossed anyway and played a leading part 
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at Hadrianople (31.12.12, 17 , Jord. Get. 134). In 380, they moved 
into Pannonia (Zos., Jord. 140). 


94. Gratian concluded peace with the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, where he 
allowed them to settle as foederati (Jord. Get. 141). 


95. Athanaric (2.1934, JMM 1.120): son of a petty king, declared himself 
ruler of the Visigoths, i.e. iudex (AM 27.5.6, 31.3.4), not king, for 
thirteen years (Isid. HG 6). Assisted Procopius 366 (AM 31.3.4, 
Eunap. frag. 37M, Zos. 4.7.2, 4.10.1), wherefore Valens marched against 
him 369 (AM 27.5.6-9, 31.4.13, Zos. 4.10.2f). Vainly tried to stop 
Huns crossing Dniester 375 (AM 31.3.4-8), most of his people went with 
Fritigern to the Danube. Athanaric took refuge in the Transylvanian 
Alps (AM 31.4.13), until forced by opponents to flee to Theodosius 
(AM 27.5.10, Zos.). Came to Constantinople Jan. 11, 381 and died 
here two weeks later (AM, Soz., Cons. Const. [CM 1.2431], Them Or. 
15.190, Soc. 5.10, Oros. 7.34.6). 


96. Dated 379/80 (Soz. 7.4), 381/1 (Zos., Soc. 5.6). 


97. Sciri: neighbours of the Sarmatae (Pliny NH 4.97). Around the Black 
Sea in third cent. B.C., between Samartae and Carpi in Verona Laterc. 
(13.22-early 4th. cent.?), with CarPodaces and Huns on Danube 381 
(Zos.), finally absorbed with Goths into Atilla's empire, but some 
cavalry served with the Romans (ND Occ. 7.204). 


98. M. suggests a short lacuna, but the sense is clear. 


99. Odotheus (17.1900, JMM 1.639), an Ostrogoth; for this defeat while 
trying to cross the Danube, v. also Cons. Const. 386 (CM 1.244), 
Claud. Cos. IV Hon. 625-35. (386). 


100. Fl. Promotus (23.734-5, JMM 1.750): command in Africa 386 (Symm. Ep. 
3.76), then mag. mil. per Thracias, where he resisted the Goths 
crossing the Danube (Zos. 4.35.1, 38.1-39.4, Claud. Cos. IV Hon. 
623f, Cons. Const. [CM 1.244]); commanded cavalry against Maximus 
388 (Zos. 4.45.2, Philost. 10.8). Rewarded with cos. 389. Saved 
Theodosius from Goths 391 (Zos. 4.49.3). Fell out with Rufinus, 
ambushed and killed (Zos. 4.51). Two sons raised with Arcadius and 
Honorius and Eudoxia (5.3.2). 


100a. Gratian and the Alans, v. Epit. 47.6. On Gratian's unpopularity, 
cf. Stein 1.200-1. 


101. Magnus Maximus (14.2546-55, JMM 1.588): a Spaniard of low birth 
(Paneg. 12.31) but some adfinitas with Theodosius (12.24.1); served 
with Theodosius the Elder in Britain 369 (Zos.), perhaps in Africa 
against Firmus 373 (AM 29.5.6, 21), implicated in his fall, but 
pardoned by Gratian, made comes Britanniarum (Greg. HF 1.43). 


Elevated by troops (Zos., Pan g. 12.23.3, 38.2, E it. 47.7, Oros. 
7.34.9, Sulp. Sev. Chron. 2.49.5, Prosper, Chron. 1183 [CM 1.461], 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 
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Polem. Silv. 73 [1.522], Chron. Gall. [ 1.629, 646-7], Rufin. 1.14, 
Soc. 5.11, Soz. 7.13). Was he responsible (Zos.) or was he forced 
by his troops (Sulp. Sev. V. Mart. 20.3)? The date was early 383 

(Soc., Soz.). 


For the course of his usurpation, v. below. His coinage will be 
found in RIC vol. 9. 


The skirmish was near Paris: Prosper, Chron. 1183 (CM 1.461), Paneg. 
12.23.4, 24.1, Epit. 47.7, Ambr. Ep. 24.10, Hieron. Ep. 60.15, 
Rufin. 1.14. 


Andragathius (1.2132, JMM 1.62): magister equitum under Gratian, 
murdered him (Zos., Ambr. Psalm. 61.23-6, Rufin. 2.14, Soc. 5.11, 
Soz. 7.13), held Julian Alps for Maximus and commanded fleet (Zos. 
4.46.1, Oros. 7.35.3), drowned (Zos. 4.47.1, Oros. 7.35.5, Soc. 5.14, 
Ambr. Ep. 40.22, Claud. Cos. IV Hon. 91). 


Gratian was, on the contrary, captured at Lyon (Prosper, Chron. 1183, 
Soc. 5.11) and later killed (Soz. 7.13) and his body left unburied 
(Ambr. Psalm. 61.26, Ep. 34.10). There is no possibility of altering 
Singidunum to Lugdunum because Zos. has Gratian crossing the Danubian 
provinces (R). Britain, Spain and Gaul were now held by Maximus 
(Sulp. Sev. Chron. 2.49.7, CIL 2.4911). 


On details of Gratian's death, cf. Paschoud, "La fin du règne de 
Gratien dans l'histoire nouvelle de Zosime' (Etudes, 79f). 


The origin of this weird etymology is not known; for the more conven- 
tional one v. DH 2.73, Varro LL 5.83. 


Zosimus is the only source to mention Gratian's refusal of this 
office. Both the date and the meaning have been contested. Zosimus 
implies it occurred on his accession, as was usual, but he was then 
only eight years old; others date it 375, the death of his father 
Valentinian; 376, his visit to Rome; 379, the accession of Theodosius; 
382 with his other measures against paganism, notably the removal of 
the altar of Victory from the senate house in Rome and the confiscation 
of the revenues of the priesthoods thus 'disestablishing' paganism 
(Amb. Ep. 57). It seems Gratian was still pontifex maximus at the 
beginning of 379 (Auson. Grat. Actio 35, 42), but the office was not 
offered to Theodosius when he acceded Jan. 19, 379. Alfoldi (A 
Festival of Isis in Rome, 1937, p. 36) showed the numismatic evidence 
for 379 being the turning point in Gratian's religious policy, when 
his imperial portrait was withdrawn from the vota publica coinage. 

The series of Christian prefects of Rome, however, begins in 376 with 
Gracchus. 


Zosimus' statement that the Christian emperors from Constantine 
held the office has been doubted, but is confirmed by coinage and 
inscriptions: Constantine (RIC 7.185, 352), Valentinian, Valens and 
Gratian (ILS 771). After Gratian's renouncement, it was not revived 
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until 392, 


Perhaps there is a double pun in the remark of the leader of the 
offering delegation: a reference to the place of Gratian's death, on 
a bridge. But there is also a misunderstanding: Maximus was orthodox 
and did not take the office. The prophecy, referring to Gratian's 
death, is of course, post eventun. 


It is strange that Zosimus' source has chosen the refusal of the 
pontificate as the reason for his punishment and death rather than 
his violent anti-paganism just a year earlier, 


For recent views, J.-R. Palanque, Byz. 8.1933, 41-47; A. Cameron, 
JRS 58.1968, 96-102; F. Paschoud, Etudes 65f. 


107. This is confirmed by the coinage (RIC 9.p.xxf, Pacat. Pan. Theod. 
30). Zosimus does not mention the successful negotiations also with 
Valentinian until 4.43.3. (Ambr. Ep. 24, Chron. Gall. (CM 1.646), 
Rufin. 1.15, Soc. 5.11, Soz. 7.13), ILS 787, from Africa, has names 
of Theodosius, Valentinian, Maximus and Honorius. 


It is suggested that Theodosius recognised Maximus quickly after 
Gratian's death, as did Valentinian. But a new period of tension 
arose in spring-summer 384, when Maximus threatened to invade Italy 
because Valentinian would not move to Gaul, which was averted by 
Theodosius' plans to come to Valentinian's aid (Them. 18, Chron. 
Gall.(CM 1.646], Soc. 5.12). 


See D. Vera, ‘I rapporti fra Magno Massimo, Theodosio e Valentin- 
iano II nel 383-4' (Athen. 53.1975, 267-301), supporting Zosimus' 
account, who alone tells of the manner of these negotiations with 
Theodosius; more critical of Zosimus, J. Palanque, Les empereurs 


romains d'Espagne, 1965, 254f. 


108. Maternus Cynegius (11.2527-8, JMM 1.235): name in ILS 1273. A 
Spaniard (Cons. Const. 388 [CM 1.245]), so a friend of Theodosius. 
Comes sacrarum largitionum 383 (CT 6.35.12, 12.1.97); quaestor sacri 
palatii 383/4 (Lib.49.3); praef. praet. Orientis 384-8 (many 
constitutions): cared little for curials (Liban. 49.3, 52.46), but 
zealous in suppressing paganism (Liban. 30.44-6, 50, Theod. 5.21, Zos.). 
Designated cos. 388, but died on way back to Constantinople (Zos. 
4.45.1, Cons. Const.). 


109. To the contrary, the Greuthungi or Ostrogoths were long known. This 
is probably a doublet of 4.35.1. 


110. For what it is worth, Claudian claims Theodosius was present at the 
victory (Cos. IV Hon. 633) (R). Perhaps the poet is as guilty of 
adulation as the historian is of envy. 


lil. Nothing more is known of this man. This minor episode is told at 
great length by Zosimus to illustrate a basic theme: the danger from 
barbarians, especially those admitted to the empire. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 
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Such collars (torques) had long been a distinguishing mark of the 
Gauls (Polyb. 2.29.8, 31.5, Livy 7.10.11), and then came to be a 
reward, especially for soldiers, because of their connotation with 
booty (Suet. Aug. 43, SHA Max. 3.5, Sidon. 23.424). 


The revolt of Antioch: the major sources are Liban. Or. 19-23, Chrysos. 
Homilies (PG 49.16-22), Soz. 7.23, Theod. 5.20. 


The taxes increased were probably the collatio lustralis and the 
aurum coronarium, because of the need to rebuild the army after 
Hadrianople and perhaps because of Theodosius' approaching decennalia 
(Jan. 388). 


Theodosius actually did punish Antioch: it was deprived of its 
rank of metropolis and made subordinate to Laodicea, its major public 
buildings were closed, and the free distribution of bread to the poor 
was suspended. But after the favourable report of the commissioners, 
Caesarius and Hellebichus, this was rescinded. 


Libanius was not one of the envoys; Zosimus refers to his speeches 
numbers 19 and 20. Crucial in winning the emperor's clemency was 
the bishop Flavianus (not mentioned by Zos.). 


v. G. Downey, History of Antioch, p. 426f. 


Hilarius (8.1601, JMM 1.435), senator at Antioch (Liban. 31.47), pupil 
of Libanius (Ep. 286). Envoy to Theodosius 387 (Zos.). Procos. 
Palestine 392-3 (Liban. Ep. 1053, 1067, Zos.), apparently prosecuted 
afterwards (Ep. 1105). 


'Fantastic and scarcely credible' (Von Ranke, p. 281). 


Sulp. Sev. V. Mart. 20.9, Soc. 5.11-12, Soz. 7.13-14, Rufin. 1.16, 
Theod. 5.14. 


Justina (10.1337-8, JMM 1.488): daughter of Justus, consularis 
Piceni, executed for dealings with Magnentius (Soc. 4.31, John Ant. 
frag. 187M). Married first to Magnentius (Zos. 4.19.1, 4.43.1, 
John), d. 353, then to Valentinian I, c. 370 (Chron. Pasc. 369 

[CM 1.241] cf. Soc. 4.31). When Valentinian II became emperor, 375, 
his half-brother Gratian was regent; on the latter's death, 383, 
Justina took over. In 387 she fled with her son to Theodosius, then 
returned to Italy and took part in the campaign against Maximus 
(Zos. 4.45.4, 4.47.2), but died c. 388 (Rufin. 1.17, Soz. 7.14, 
Chron. Gal. [CM 1.648]). She was an Arian (Ambr. Ob. Val.28, 
Philost. 10.7). : 


4.19.1. 


Galla (7.608, JMM 1.382): youngest daughter of Valentinian I and 
Justina (Soc. 4.31, Philost. 9.16, Jord. Rom. 311, John Ant. frag. 
187). Fled to East, married Theodosius at Thessalonica aut. 387 
(Zos. 4.43-4, Philost. 10.7, Soc., Jord., Chron. Pasc., Marcell. 
Chron. 386 [CM 2.62]). At Constantinople, she came into conflict 
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with her step-son, Arcadius (Marcell. 390). Bore a daughter, Galla 
Placidia (Philost., Soc.), but died 394 of a miscarriage (Zos. 4.57.3, 
John Ant.). 


120. Indeed, Maximus kept up a friendly front, celebrating Valentinian's 
accession (Nov. 22) in 387 (ILS 4918) at Capua, and Theodosius' 
decennalia (Jan. 19, 388) in Spain (CIL 2.483), and sending another 
embassy to Theodosius (Soc. 5.12). On the other hand, it was a year 
before Theodosius decided to move against him (Zos. 4.43-4, Sulp. 
Sev. V. Mart. 20.9). 


121. Aelia Flaccilla (6.2431-3, JMM 1.341), called Placilla in Greek 
sources. She was a Spaniard (Claud. Laus Ser. 69); married to 
Theodosius before his accession, she bore him Arcadius (377), 
Pulcheria (before 379, Claud. 112), Honorius (384). She was renowned 
for her piety and meekness (Theod. 5.19, Greg. Nyss. Fun. Pulch. 881 
884, Ambr. Ob. Theod. 40) and was a strong opponent of the Arians 
(Greg. 892). She was alive in early 386 (Claud. Cos. IV Hon. 158), 
but died soon after in Thrace (Greg. 884, Liban. 20.4, 22.8, Zos., 
Philost. 10.7). Her funeral speech was delivered by Gregory of 
Nyssa (PG 46). 


122. Fl. Eutolmius Tatianus (4A.2463-7, JMM 1.876), a Lycian (CT 9.38.9, 
Eunap. frag. 59, Soz.). For his career, v. ILS 8844: praeses 
Thebaidos, praef. Augustalis Aegypti 367-70 (CT 12.18.1, Pap. Oxyr. 
1101, 2110, Cons. Ital. [CM 1.296-7), Rufin. 1.2), consularis Syriae 
et comes Orientis 370/4 (Liban. 10.37, 46.8), comes sacrarum 
largitionum 374-80 (CT 10.20.7, 10.22.1, 9.21.8, 8.7.14, CJ 8.36.3), 
retired 379-88, praet. pref. East 388-92 (many constitutions and 
letters of Libanius). Cos. 391. 


Overthrown by Rufinus 392, acts annulled (CT 9.42.12, 11.1.23, 
12.1.131), tried and exiled (Claud. Rufin. 1.248, Eunap. 59, Zos. 
4.52.4), ending his life as a beggar, 396 (Asterius Hom. 4 [PG 40.224], 
Photius 258). All Lycians were penalised on his account, although 
this was later repealed (CT 9.38.9). A pagan (Liban. Ep. 855, 899, 
Zos. 4.45.1, 52.1). 


123. Proculus (23.77-9, JMM 1.746) had a very rapid career: governor of 
Palestine (Liban. 42.41), then Phoenicia 382-3 (42.42), comes 
Orientis 383-4 (CT 12.1.90, 15.1.22, 8.4.14, 12.1.103): large 
building program (Liban. 10 pass., Ep. 852), criticised for his cruelty 
and oppression (1.212, 221 etc.), but his impeachment was prevented 
by his successor, Icarius. Comes sacrarum largitionum 386 (CT 6.30.11), 
praef. urbi Constantinople 388-92 (CT 4.4.2, 15.1.25, 14.7.9, 3.17.3, 
6.27.6, 11.38, 2.8.20, 14.17.10, ILS 821, Liban. 42.33 and many 
letters, Zos.). 


Involved in his father's fall 392, he fled but was tricked into 
returning and beheaded at Sykai Dec. 6, 393 (Eunap. 59, Zos. 4.52.4, 
Claud. Rufin. 1.246, Chron. Pasc. [CM 1.2451). 


124. Fl. Timasius (6A.1240-1, JMM 1.914). Comes et mag. eq. 386 (CT 4.17.5), 
commanded infantry against Maximus 388 (Zos., Philost. 10.8). Cos 389. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 
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On his return from the west, he took part in the war against the 
Goths (Zos. 4.49) and came into conflict with Rufinus (Zos. 4.51.1). 
A commander in the campaign against Eugenius 394 (Zos. 4.57.2), he 
retained his rank under Arcadius, but was accused of treason by 
Eutropius and banished to Oasis in Egypt (20s. 5.8-9, Soz. 8.7, 
Hieron. Ep. 60.15, cf. Olymp. frag. 33), where he either died of 
thirst (Soz.) or was rescued by his son (Zos.). According to 
Eunap. frag. 70, he was ambitious, avaricious and a hard drinker. 


v. Eunap. frag. 58. 


The daughter was not Galla, who, probably pregnant with Placidia, 
remained in Constantinople, where she fell out with Arcadius. Perhaps 
her two sisters, Justa and Grata, are meant (Soc. 4.31). Cf. S. Oost, 
'Some problems in the history of Galla Placidia' (CP 1965, 1f). 


Should be the Alps? 


Zosimus omits Theodosius' first successes at Siscia (Paneg. 12.34, 
Ambr. Ep. 40.22f) and then at Poetovio (Paneg. 12.35f). 


Cons. Const. (CM 1.245), Hydat. Chron. (CM 2.15), both July 28; Cons. 
Ital. (CM 1.298), Paneg. 12.44. His laws were rescinded (CT 15.14.6- 
8), although some that remain in the codes may be his (CT 6.24.8, 
9.36.1). To the panegyrist he was a cruel and treacherous man, others 
thought him able and energetic (Oros. 7.34.9). 


Fl. Victor (8A.2060-1, JMM 1.961), son of Maximus. Appointed 
Augustus after Gratian's death (ILS 788, Epit. 48.6, Zos., Prosper 
Chron. [CM 1.461]--dated 384). 


He was left as regent in Gaul when Maximus moved against Valen- 
tinian II and had to withstand the Franks (Greg. HF 2.9, Ambr. Ep. 
40.23). He was murdered by Arbogast (Cons. Const. [CM 1.245], Cons. 
Ital. [1.298), Prosper Chron. [1.462], Hydat. Chron. [2.15], Epit. 
Oros. 7.35.10). 


Theodosius was merciful to Maximus' supporters, save his son and his 
Moorish bodyguard (Paneg. 12.45, Ambr. Ep. 40.25). 


The length at which Zosimus recounts this quaint episode (characterised 
by Gibbon as 'a long and ridiculous story’ led. Bury, 3.131n]) in 
comparison with the brevity of his treatment of preceding events is 
indeed noteworthy (M), but is explained by its significance for 

the change in Theodosius' character (4.50.1). 


Fl. Rufinus (1A.1189-93, JMM 1.778), a Gaul (Claud. Rufin. 1.137, 
Zos.). Magister Officiorum 388-92 (CT 10.22.3, Liban. Ep. 865, Zos., 
Theod. 5.18). Cos. 392 with Arcadius. Praet. pref. East 392-5 (many 
constitutions, Eunap. frag. 59, Zos. 4.52, 5.2, Amb. Ep. 52, John Lyd. 
2.10, 3.23). 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 
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Guardian of Arcadius (Eunap. frags. 62-3, Zos. 4.57.4, John Ant. 
188, 190, Oros. 7.37.1). Said to have encouraged Alaric to invade the 
Balkans 395 (Claud. Rufin. 1.308f, 2.7f, Zos. 5.5), but went to 
bargain with him (Claud. 2.73f). Forced Stilicho to return to the 
West 395 (2.131f), but killed by Gainas, Nov. 27 (2.343f, Zos. 5.7.5-6, 
John Ant., Jer. Ep. 60.16, Soc. 6.1, Soz. 8.1, Philost. 11.3). Accused 
of extortion, corruption and treason (Claud. 1.176f, 2.314f, Eunap. 63, 
Zos. 5.1, 5.3.3, 5.7.1, John Ant. 188, 190, Jer., Oros. 7.37.1, Soc., 
Soz., Philost., cf. Liban. Ep. 1061, 1083). He intended his daughter 
to marry Arcadius, but was outwitted by Eutropius (Zos. 5.1.4, 5.3, 
John Ant. 190). A zealous Christian (Theod. 5.18, Soz. 8.17). 


Eugenius was a teacher of grammar (Soc. 5.25) or rhetoric (Zos., 
John Ant. frag. 187M), who had risen to become magister scrinii 
(Soc., Philost. 11.2). 


Fl. Richomeres (1A.796, JMM 1.765): a Frank, uncle of Arbogastes 
(John Ant. frag. 187), and a pagan, intimate with pagan literary 
figures (Libanius, Symmachus, Eugenius). Comes domesticorum 
under Gratian, sent to help against the Goths 377 (AM 31.7.4f), 
intended to treat with the Goths at Hadrianople, but the battle 
prevented him (31.12.15-17). Made magister militum by Theodosius 
(Symm. Ep. 3.58, Them. Or. 16.201, CT 7.1.13), cos. 384 (Liban. 
Or. 1.219), Comes et magister utriusque mil. 388-93 (CT 7.1.13 ), 
important part in campaign against Maximus 388 (Philost. 10.8). 
Commanded cavalry against Eugenius, but died before the battle 
(Zos. 4.55.2-3, John Ant. frag. 187). 


Date: Cons. Ital. 391 (CM 1.298). The versions of his death vary, 

most commonly that he was strangled, suffocated or stabbed inside 

or outside the palace by Æ bogastes or his agents (Zos., John Ant. 
frag. 187, Philost. 11.1, Soc. 5.11, Oros. 7.35.10): this obviously 
became the official version (Claud. Cos. IV Hon. 75, 93, Sidon. 

5.355). Soc. even implicates Eugenius. Other sources are noncommittal 
(Soz. 7.22, Rufin. 2.31, Aug. CD 5.26). But the crucial testimony 

is Ambrose's, who at first thought him murdered (Ob. Val. 33), but 
later considered him a suicide (Ob. Theod. 39-40). 


Date: Cons. Ital. 391 (CM 1.298). 
v. 4.34. 


Fl. Fravitta (7.91-2, JMM 1.372), a pagan Goth (Eunap. frag. 60, Zos. 
5.20, 21.5, Philost. 11.8), who entered the service of Rome and married 
a Roman. Opponent of Eriulphus(Eunap., Zos.). Mag. mil. per 

Orientem? (Eunap. 80), drove the brigands out of Cilicia (Zos. 5.20.1). 
Mag. mil. (praesentalis?) 400, prevented Gainas crossing the Hellespont, 
for which he was rewarded with the consulship 401 (Eunap. 81-2, 

Zos. 5.20-1, John Ant. 190, Soc. 6.6, Philost. 11.8). He undertook 
further campaigns in Thrace (Zos. 5.22.3), but was accused by the 
empress' favourite Hierax of some crime and executed (Eunap. 85-7). 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 
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Zosimus' characterisation is drawn from Eunapius (frag. 80). 


It is a shame that Zosimus does not detail the circumstances of this 
debate. More information can be gained from his source Eunapius 
(frag. 60). The anti-Roman faction advocated turning on the Romans 
and taking over the Empire. This seems to have been a topos at this 
time--cf. Oros. 7.43.4 (Straub, Philol. 95.1943, 276f). It is strange 
that Zosimus omits this since it is closely connected with his view 
of the barbarisation of the empire. 


The embassy was obviously unsuccessful and the East and West recog- 
nised different consuls 393-4: 


393: Theodosius, Abundantius (East), Theodosius, Eugenius (West); 
394: Arcadius, Honorius (East), Nichomachus Flavianus v. c. cons. 
(West). 


v. Seeck, Regesten, pp. 281, 283. 


Serena (2A.1672-3, JMM 1.824): the daughter of Theodosius' brother 
Honorius and Maria (Claud. Laus Ser. 69, 96), younger sister of 
Thermantia (ibid., 118), born in Spain (69, 114), c. 370? Adopted 
by Theodosius in fact, but not legally, after her father's death 
(104, Epit. 48.18), came to East 379 (Claud. 111f). 


She married Stilicho 384 (Claud. Cons. Stil. 1.69f, Laus Ser. 
179f, Olymp. frag. 2M). The younger Honorius was entrusted to her 
(Claud. Nupt. Hon. 41, Carm. min. 47.14) and she accompanied him to 
the west 394/5 (Cos. VI Hon. 92f). When he married Maria, 398, she 
is reputed to have procured his impotence (Zos. 5.28, cf. Philost. 
12.2--Stilicho's doing). She dominated the court at Milan (Laus 
Ser. 5, Carm. min. 46.14, Zos. 5.28.3), and contrary to her husband, 
worked to reconcile the two empires (Zos. 5.29.8). She influenced 
Honorius to move to Ravenna 408 (Zos. 5.30.2). When Alaric besieged 
Rome, she was executed (Zos. 5.38.1-2, 39.1, Olymp. frag. 6M). 


Gainas (7.486-7, JMM 1.379), Trans-Danubian Goth (Eunap. frag. 82, 
Zos. 5.21.9, John Ant. 190, Theod. 5.32, Philost. 11.8, Soc. 6.6, 
Soz. 8.4). Commander at the river Frigidus (Zos. 4.57.2, 58.2, 

John Ant. 187); comes rei militaris 395-9 (Marcell. 395, 399 [CM 
2.64, 66], Jord. Rom. 319, John Ant. 190), returned to the East 

and murdered Rufinus, 395 (Zos. 5.7.4, etc.), accused of collusion 
with Tribigild 399 (Eunap. 75, Zos. 5.13.1-2, 17.4, Soz.), but made 
commander against him (Zos. 5.15-18), secured dismissal of Eutropius; 
mag. utriusque mil. 399-400 (Soc., Soz., Theod.), exiled opponents 
(Zos. 5.18.8-9), attempted a coup at Constantinople (Zos. 5.18.9-10, 
with notes), tried to cross into Asia, but defeated by Fravitta 
(Eunap. 82, Zos. 5.19.6-21.4, John Ant., Soz.).  Reached Danube, but 
killed by the Huns (Zos. 5.21.9-22.2, John Ant., Soz., Marcell. 

[CM 2.66]). An Arian (Theod. 5.32, Soc. 6.5, Soz. 8.4). 


Saul: (not in RE, JMM 1.809) Alan auxiliary commander against 
Eugenius (Zos., John Ant. frag. 187M). Assisted Stilicho at Pollentia 
402 (Oros. 7.37.2), where he was killed. 


145. 
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Bacurius (2.272-5, JMM 1.155): King cf the Iberians (AM 31.13.16, 
Rufin. 1.10) not the Armenians. Tribunus sagittariorum at Hadrianople 
(AM), dux Palestinae, 378/94 where he became friendly with the 
historian Rufinus (loc. cit., Soc. 1.20) and devoted to Libanius 

(Ep. 1043-4); comes domesticorum (Rufin.1.10), showing great bravery 
at Frigidus (Zos. 4.58.3, Soc. 5.25, Rufin. 2.33--did not fall there 
according to the last). 


As in the war against Maximus, Theodosius' forces for the war against 
Eugenius were mainly barbarian (Claud. Bell. Goth. 241-5, Jord. Get. 
145, Oros. 7.35.11-12, 19, Soc. 5.25, 7.10, John Ant. frag. 187, 
Greg. HF 2.9). N.B. Zos, 4.58, 5.5.4. 


Iliad 19.229. Cf. Eunap. frag. 61. 
Cons. Const. 383 (CM 1.244). 


Marcell. Chron. (CM 2.64) agrees with Zos. that Honorius accompanied 
his father, but both must submit before Claud. Cos. III Hon. 73f, 
Philost. 11.2, Soz. 7.24 etc. 


For the battle at the river Frigidus (N. Adriatic), v. Claud. Prob. 
Olyb. 10.112, Cos. III Hon. 89-105, Cos. IV Hon. 72-93, Philost.: 11.2, 
Soc. 5.25 (date), Soz. 7.24, Theod. 5.24, Oros. 7.35.13-19, Rufin. 
2.33, Ambr. Ob. Theod. 7, Aug. CD 5.26, John Ant. frag. 187, Cons. 
Ital. 394 (CM 1.298). 


Rather than an eclipse, the reason for Eugenius' final defeat was 
the affliction of his army by the bora wind. The victory and its 
explanation were, of course, subjects of heated dispute among pagans 
and Christians. Cf. Demougeot, p. 107f. 


Solar eclipses are calculated for 20.11.393 and 6.4.395, with 
partial eclipses 21.4.395 and 14.10.395. 


Cf. Grumel, Traité des études byzantines, I. La chronologie, 
1958, 459. 


Zosimus on Theodosius’ clemency is confirmed by CT 15.14.11, Claud. 
Cos. IV Hon. 111-7, Symm. Ep. 4.51.2, Ambr. Ep. 61.7, 62.3, Ob. Theod. 
4, Aug. CD 5.26. It is strange, then, that so many of the ecclesi- 
astical historians do not stress it. 


Zosimus' claim that Theodosius visited Rome in 394 has been much 
debated. The emperor certainly visited the capital after Maximus' 
defeat c. June 389 (Cons. Const. 389 [CM 1.245], Cons. Ital. [1.298], 
Paneg. 12.47.3, Soc. 5.14). Many have taken Zosimus as misdating 
this visit, not mentioned under 389. Zosimus may, however, be 

right, and Theodosius may have visited Rome twice: 


(i) the details here are not simply a doublet of 389, 

(ii) Theodosius' harangue to the senate fits 394 well, especially 
his withdrawal of state subsidies for pagan cults (Carmen 
adv. Flavianum). 
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(iii) Theodoret 5.23.8 refers to a visit, after 388/90 (?) 
(v. Epiphanius' trans. 9.44.9)--but the narrative is very 
obscure. 

(iv) Prudentius Contra Symm. 1.410f refers to conversions among 
the aristocracy on Theodosius' appeal after the defeat of 
the two 'tyrants'. 

(v) Epigraphic evidence suggests Theodosius addressed the 
Roman senate in 394 (CIL 6.1738 - ILS 2948)--but it may refer 
to a deputation of senators to Milan. 

(vi) John Ant. frag. 187M mentions a triumph in Rome in 394. Surely 
Theodosius must have been present. John is probably, however, 
copying Zosimus. 

(vii) Zos. refers again to this visit (5.38) where his source is 
probably Olympiodorus. 
(viii) Theophanes 389 and 394 does refer to the two visits. 


Apart from the grave uncertainties and obscurities of many of the 
above sources, it may be noted: 


(i) that Theodosius appointed an acting prefect of Rome, Fabius 
Pasiphilus, after the Frigidus, who was still in office on the 
emperor's death. If he had come to Rome, he would have 
appointed a new regular prefect. 

(ii) there was hardly any time between the battle (Sept. 394) and 
his death (Jan. 395) to visit Rome, given his slowness in 
travelling at the best of times, let alone now when he was 
already gravely ill from the hydropsy which was to kill him. 

(iii) it would suit the pagan prejudices of Zosimus to change a 

| humiliating procession of senators to Milan to beg Theodosius' 
pardon into a journey of the emperor to harangue the pagan 
senate. : 


For recent discussions, see W. Ensslin, 'War Kaiser Theodosius 
zweimal in Rom?' (Herm. 81.1953, 500-507( (for); A. Cameron, 
'Theodosius and the regency of Stilicho' (HSCP 73.1969, 247f) and 
F. Paschoud, Etudes 100f (against). 


154. Honorius was declared emperor at Constantinople in 393, Jan. 23 
(Cons. Ital. [CM 1.298]). Zosimus here confuses his visit to his 
father at Milan, to be given the West (Philost. 11.2, Soc. 5.26, Soz. 
7.29), or Theodosius' statement of intention at Rome, or perhaps 
Honorius' elevation as Caesar at Rome in 389 (Claud. Cos. IV Hon. 
169-70). 


155. Stilicho was certainly a magister militum by 393 (CT 7.4.18, 7.9.3). 
Zos. says very precisely now that he was appointed magister in the 
West, praesentalis or per Occidentem. V. Ensslin, Klio 24.1930, 142, 
and book V n. 126. 


Zos. also says precisely that Stilicho was appointed guardian of 
Honorius. Clearly, Theodosius intended to return to the East (5.59.4), 
where indeed his presence was required by the Huns' invasion. This 
'settlement' is to be distinguished from that on Theodosius' death- 
bed. v. Cameron, HSCP 73.1969, 268f. 
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156. The position of the pagan senators in 394 is quite incredible. 
Theodosius’ anti-pagan campaign began in 391 (CT 16.10.10, 12) and 
now he had won a 'Christian' victory at the Frigidus. Indeed, the 
truculence of the senate is more in keeping with the 380's and the 
arguments over the altar of Victory. 


The emperor's call for conversion, however, may suit the after- 
math of his defeat of Eugenius (cf. Aug. CD 5.26, Claud. Prob. Olyb. 
73f.). 


Furthermore, state subsidies had already been removed by Valen- 
tinian, but had been restored by Eugenius (Paulin. Vita Amb. 26). 
The pagan cults did continue, although now privately supported 
(CIL 6.2158 - ILS 4944, Anon. Contra paganos 112-4, and the 
inscription from Ostia (H. Bloch: HTR 28.1945, 199f). 


The severance of the link between state and religion marks a 
crucial stage in Zosimus' history (Von Ranke, p. 282). Zosimus 
may well have meant to imply a connection between Theodosius' 
anti-pagan campaign and his death (Kaegi, 125). As Paschoud suggests 
(Hist. 14.1965, 220f) this whole chapter is a reflection of sena- 
torial propaganda: the senate is so important that Theodosius comes 
to Rome and restrains his anger at its support for Eugenius; it is 
the crux of the empire and neglect of its opinion means disaster. 


157. Zosimus clearly implies that Honorius' territory at this time did 
not include any part of Illyricum, agreeing with Claud. Ruf. 
2.153-4, John Ant. frag. 190.2. 


158. Theodosius died at Milan (Cons. Const. [CM 1.245-6], Ambr. Ob. Theod. 
18, Philost. 11.2, Soc. 5.26. Cf. Zos. 5.4.2.) 


Book V 


Here begins the climax of Zosimus' history. He is still 

following Eunapius, until chap. 27. The earlier historian apparently 
gave a full account of Eastern history, e.g. Eudoxia's marriage (3), 
Alaric in Greece (5-8), Rufinus' fall (7), deaths of Timasius and 
Abundantius (8-11), Tribigild's rebellion (13-19), Gainas (19-23), 
John Chrysostom (23-4). Affairs in the West were less ably related, 
e.g. Gildo (11), or omitted, e.g. events in Gaul and Britain, Alaric's 
first invasion of Italy. (R). But Eunap. explains his difficulties 

in obtaining information from the West (frag. 74). 


The crimes of Stilicho and Rufinus are based on Eunap. frags. 62-3. 
Zosimus' verdict on the former changed with his source (cf. 5.34.5-6). 
Note that Stilicho's rise under Theodosius was slow: he was allowed 
to marry Serena, but given no major commands: v. Demougeot, p. 129f. 


v. IV, n. 133. 


. Lucianus (13.1614-5, JMM 1.516), a Christian, as his father (Liban. 


56.16), consularis Syriae 388 (Liban. 1.269-70), in which office he 
was just but severe and was indicted before the prefect Tatianus, then 
the emperor (56.21), with Antioch sending a complaining embassy 
(56.14); he was deposed and fined (1.270). 


When Tatianus was replaced as prefect by Rufinus, he was appointed 
comes Orientis. Further on his death, Lyd. Mag. 3.23. The date is 
important: Claudian mentions it with the deaths of Tatianus and 
Pxoculus (Ruf. 1.238f)-apparently accumulating Rufinus' crimes - and 
Libanius says Rufinus was at Antioch in 393 (Ep. 1106) - but the 
circumstances were quite different. Zosimus, however, dates it after 
Theodosius' death, and this fits well Rufinus' insecurity as 
Arcadius' tutor. v. Demougeot, p. 126f. 


v. ND Or. 22. 


Fl. Eucherius (6.882, JMM 1.288) was in fact thegreat-uncle of 
Theodosius I (Them. Or. ^. 16. 203) by whom he was honoured as a father. 
Comes Sac. Larg. 377-9 (CT. 1.32.3, 10.20.9), cos. 381. 


Apparently beating with a lash with lead tips (CT 12.1.80, 85). (R). 


Eutropius' success in hoodwinking Rufinus over Arcadius' marriage is 
probably explained by the latter's absence at Antioch (5.2.3). Note 
the part played by Promotus' family, anxious to avenge his death 
(cf. 4.51). For Eutropius' part in the marriage, v. Claud. Epith. 
23f. Cf. Cameron, Claudian, 64f, 75. 
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i.e. Aelia Eudoxia (6.917-25), daughter of the Frank, Bauto, cos. 385 
(Philost. 11.6). Married Arcadius Apr. 27, 395 (Marcell. Chron. 

[CM 2.64]), bore him Flaccilla (June 27, 397), Pulcheria (Jan. 19, 
399), Arcadia (Apr. 3, 400), Theodosius II (Apr. 10, 401), Marina 
(Feb. 10, 403). 


Instrumental in the overthrow of Eutropius (Philost. 11.6, Soz. 8.7), 
appointed Augusta Jan. 9, 400 (Marcell. Chron. [CM 2.66]), henceforth 
the main power in the East. Notorious for bribery (Zos. 5.25.4, 

Zon. 13.20), influenced by eunuchs and women (Zos. 5.24.2), suspected 
of adultery (5.18.8). She supported the orthodox (Marc. diac. 39-41, 
51-3, Soc. 6.8, Soz. 8.8), and incited Arcadius against both pagans 
(Marc. 36f) and Arians (Soc., Soz.). Her history is mostly connected 
with John Chrysostom, with whom she was at first friendly (Soc. 6.8, 
Soz. 8.4) until he attacked her rapacity (Marc. 36f). But they both 
supported the Egyptian monks against Theophilus (Soz. 8.13) until 

John thought her dealings with Epiphanius of Salamis offensive and 
denounced her again (Soc. 6.15, Soz. 8.16, Pallad. Dial. 6, Zos. 5.23.2). 
Eudoxia sought reconciliation when he was exiled, July 403 (John Chrys. 
Hom. (PG 52.446), Soz. 8.18). On his return, he denounced Eudoxia's 
Statue, and she threatened to influence against him the synod called 
to exonerate him of the charges which had resulted in his exile (PG 
59.485, Soc. 6.18, Soz. 8.20, Zos. 5.24.3). She died of a miscarriage 
Oct. 6, 404 (Soc. 6.19, Soz. 8.27, Marcell, Chron. [CM 2.68]) and was 
buried in the Church of the Apostles. 


Eutropius (6.1520): born as a slave in Assyria (Claud. Eutrop.1.58, 
Philost. 11.4), given to mag. ped. Arinthaeus (Claud. 40, 61, 478). 
Freed as an old man, entered palace service under Theodosius, promoted 
by mag. mil. Abundantius (Claud. 143, 154). Sent by Theodosius 

during campaign against Eugenius to consult prophet (Claud. 312, Soz. 
7.22). Conspired with Stilicho against Rufinus, took over on his 
death, Nov. 395 (Zos. 5.8). Praepositus sacri cubiculi (CT 9.40.17, 
Zos. 5.9.2, Philost. 11.4, Soc. 6.5) - on accession of Arcadius at 
latest, perhaps as early as 393 (Dunlap, The Office of the Grand 
Chamberlain , 1924, p. 274). 


He dominated Arcadius, 396-9 (Eunap. frags. 66, 69, 74, Zos. 5.8, 
5.11.1, 5.12.1, 5.14.1, Claud. Eutrop. 1.170f). He resumed the 
persecution of pagans and heretics (CT 16.5.31-4, Philost. 11.5, 
Soz. 8.1, CT 16.7.6, 10, 14, 16, 15.1.36). He compelled Theophilus 
of Alexandria to accept Chrysostom as bishop, 398 (Soc. 6.2, Soz. 
8.2, Pallad. Dial. 5). Much legislation was for personal reasons: 
restriction of religious asylum (CT 9.40.16, 9.45.3, 11.30.57, Soc. 
6.5, Soz. 8.7, Chrys. Eutrop. 3 [PG 52.394]), exceptions to prohibition 
on bribery (CT 10.10.21), freeing of freedmen of all restrictions 
(CT 8.17.1), strict penalties for conspiracy (CT 9.14.3). He relied 
on a system of spies (Eunap. frag. 67, Zos. 5.10.4) and became very 
rich (Chrys. Eutrop. 1.3, Capt. Eutrop. 3) through confiscations 
(Zos. 5.8.2, 12.2, 13.1, Claud. Eutrop. 1.167f) and sale of office 
(Claud. 1.190f, John Ant. frag. 189); provinces were even divided to 
increase this income (Claud. 2.586, CM 1.533), and the Jews won 
privileges through bribery (CT 16.8.10-13, 2.1.10). 
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The powers of the prefect of the East were curbed (Lyd. Mag. 2.10, 
3.23, 3.40-1) and important generals such as Abundantius and 
Timasius (qqv) removed. He summoned Stilicho to confront Alaric in 
Greece (Claud. 2.544f), but when he was unsuccessful, Alaric was 
appointed mag. mil. Eutropius played a leading part in Gildo's 
revolt (qv). 


He was given the title patrician (Zos. 5.17.4, CT 9.40.17, Claud. 
1.109, 2.68, 561, Chrys. Eutrop. [PG 52.391], Soz. 8.7, Philost. 11.4) 
and the same powers of appeal as a prefect (Claud. 1.105, 286, CT 9.40. 
16, 11.30.57). He then held a military command against the Huns in 
398 (Claud. 1.236f, CT 9.40.17), for which success he was rewarded 
with the consulship 399 - not recognised in the West (Claud. 2.126). 


When Tribigild revolted, Gainas demanded Eutropius' surrender 
(Eunap. frag. 75-6, Zos. 5.17.2-5). Arcadius wept (Chrys. Eutrop. 4 
[PG 52.395]), but was overborne by Eudoxia, anxious to increase her 
own influence (Philost. 11.6, Soz., 8.7). Eutropius fled to the church 
(Zos. 5.18.1, Soc. 6.5, Soz. 8.7) where Chrysostom delivered a sermon 
over him (PG 52.391f). When riot threatened, Eutropius left the 
church and was arrested; his property was confiscated, his acta 
annulled, and he was exiled to Cyprus (CT 9.40.17). He was later 
recalled, tried and executed (Zos. 5.18.2, Philost., Soc., Soz.). 


Maria (14.1712), married to Honorius at the age of about thirteen, 
early 398 (Zos. 5.12.1, Marcell. Chron. [CM 2.69]), epithalamium by 
Claudian. Died 408 (Zos. 5.28) apparently buried in St. Peter's 
(ILS 800). 


Claud. Rufin. 104-6, 156-8, 216. Yet this view can hardly stand in 
the face of Stilicho's withdrawal from Greece in 395 on Arcadius' 
demand. 


Cf. Eunap. frag. 63, Olymp. frag. 2, Ambr. Ob. Theod. 5, Claud. Rufin. 
2.4f, Cos. Stil. 2.53f, Cos. III Hon. 142f, Cos. IV Hon. 430f, 

Zos. 5.34.6. One of the most discussed aspects of Stilicho's career; 
v. e.g. Demougeot, p. 99f. Most commentators agree this was an 
informal arrangement. 


The crucial point which is made clear by Claudian (Cos. III Hon. 142) 
is that only Stilicho was present when this arrangement was made. 
Indeed, there was no need at all for any regency, for Arcadius who was 
now eighteen had been Augustus for eleven years. 


Musonius (16.898, no. 18, JMM 1.613), orator and governor. Pupil, then 
opponent of Prohairesius (Eunap. VS 161), then turned to politics 

(AM 27.9.6). Vicarius Macedoniae 362 (Himerius, Or. 39), vicarius 
Asiae 367/8, killed by the Isaurians (AM, Eunap. frag. 45). Apparently 
the elder Musonius mentioned here by Zosimus, mad? so much of by 
Eunapius, and not the procos. Achaiae (RE no. 4). 


Antiochus (1.2491, JMM 1.71-2): praef. annonae 391? (Symm. Ep. 8.41), 
procos. Achaiae 395 (Zos.). 
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Antiochus could only be appointed procos. Achaiae by Arcadius after 
Stilicho had recognised Arcadius' sovranty in Illyricum (v. note 18). 


Gerontius (7.1270, JMM 1.393), perhaps the same man as the commander 
at Tomi under Theodosius (4.40). 


It is strange Zosimus does not mention the heavy contribution of the 
Goths at the River Frigidus in 4.57. Alaric had ravaged the Balkans 
to Constantinople, Feb.-Mar. 395, but had been induced to retreat to 
Illyricum by Rufinus (Claud. Rufin. 2.70f, 179f). Stilicho was to 
meet Alaric in Thessaly but was ordered by Arcadius to return the 
eastern troops (cf. 5.7.3) and evacuate Illyricum; these returning 
troops murdered Rufinus, (Claud. Rufin. 2.101f, 197f). It seems 
Zosimus has conflated these events and Alaric's invasion of Greece 
396-7 (R). Perhaps already in Eunapius (Cameron, Claudian, 474f). On 
395, see esp. ibid. 159f, 474f. 


Note that Zosimus clearly implies that Alaric was anti-Roman 
before Rufinus tampered with him (R), which weakens the charge against 
the latter, despite Claudian's agreement (Rufin. 2.15f, 69f). 


For Alaric's invasion of Greece 396-7, cf. Claud. Rufin. 2.186f, 
BG 183-93, 496, 513-7, 535-43, 564-7, Stil. 1.173-87, 275-99, 
2.191-217, Eutrop. 2.214-8, Cos. IV Hon. 461-83, Hieron. Ep. 60.16, 
Eunap. VS 476, 482, Philost. 12.2, Soc. 7.10, Oros. 7.36-7. 


Stilicho drove the Goths out of Arcadia into Elis (Pholoe), but was 
declared a hostis by the East and Eutropius induced Gildo to revolt. 
Alaric was appointed mag. mil. in Illyricum. v. Gibbon (ed. Bury), 
3.496f. 


It seems that the fate of Athens was the subject of some dispute. 
Eunapius may be taken to have agreed with Zosimus: he stresses that 
Hilarius was captured outside Athens (VS 482), as if those inside 
were safe, while his reference to the destruction of the temples 
(475-6) is not precisely dated. Claudian (Rufin. 2.191) speaks of 
the capture of Athenian women; Philost. 12.2. says Alaric captured 
Athens, but he may mean only the Piraeus. Jerome (Ep. 60.16) claims 
Attica was ravaged. v. P. Schultz, De Stilichone, 1864, p. 42-3. 


Il. 20.164f. Presumably Achilles' protection of Athens is explained 
by 4.18 (R). The contrast with the fate of Rome which had abandoned 
paganism is clear. 

'Those who doubt the truth of these apparitions may accept the 
theory that the Acropolis was too strong to be taken, and that Alaric, 
who was no mere barbarous destroyer, was induced, partly by a heavy 
ransom and partly by reverence for her old renown, to refrain from 
sacking a city which was illustrious and venerable rather than 
wealthy or strategically important' (T. Hodgkin, The dynasty of 
Theodosius, 1889, 140). 


The origin of the story is simpler still: it is the pagan counter- 
part to the saving of Rome in 451, when St. Peter and St. Paul warned 


Attila away. ‘Es ist für beide Hauptstädte de antiken Welt bezeichnend, 
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dass in Athen es die alten Götter und Heroen sind, welche die noch 
immer heidnische Stadt beschützen, während das christliche, vom 
Papst geistlich regierte Rom seine Rettung den Apostlefursten 
verdankt.'  (F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittel- 
alter , 1889, 1.38. 


See 4.18. 


Against Claudian's claims of a great Roman victory in 397, Zosimus 
stresses the failure of the expedition through indiscipline. 


This was the end of Stilicho's attempt to block Alaric in 395. For 
a defence of Zosimus against Claudian, see Cameron, Claudian, 166. 


For Rufinus' death, cf. Claud. Rufin. 2.366f, John Ant. frag. 190, 
Soc. 6.1, Soz. 8.1, Philost. 11.3, Oros. 7.37, Chron. Gall. 
(CM 1.650). 


CT.9.42.14. On Eutropius' greed, cf. 5.10.4, 5.12.2, 5.13.1, Eunap. 
frags. 68-9, Claud. Eutrop. 1.193f, John Chrys. Eutrop. (PG 52.391), 
John Ant. frag. 189. 


Rufinus' sister-in-law Aetheria visited Palestine and Egypt c. 394 
(Hieron. Ep. 54.13). 


Zosimus follows Eunapius (frag. 70 cf. 72) in placing Timasius' fall 
before Abundantius', in contrast to Claud. Eutrop. 1.168f. 


Not in RE. Also Eunap. frag. 71. 


Fl. Saturninus (2A.215, JMM 1.807). ILS 4149-50. A Christian 
(Basil Ep. 132, Greg. Naz. Ep. 132, 181). Married to Castricia. 
Prominent at court even in the 350's (Them. Or. 16,200), exiled by 
the Chalcedon commission (AM 22.3.7), 361. Comes rei militiae 373 
(Basil), mag. eq. 377-8 (AM 31.8.3-5), survived Hadrianople (31.13.9). 
Mag. mil. Thrace 382-3, made peace with the Goths (Them. 16.208-10, 
Cons. Const. [CM 1.2431). Cos. 383 (many inscriptions and papyri, 
Zos.). Influential with Theodosius (Liban. Ep. 857, 897). Judged 
Timasius 396 (Zos.) but exiled by Gainas 400 (Zos. 5.18.8, John Ant. 
frag. 190, Soc. 6.6, Soz. 8.4, John Chrys. PG 52.413). Died before 
404 (Pall. Dial. 25). 


Procopius (23.257, JMM 1.744), Valens' son-in-law. Nothing more known. 


On banishment to Oasis, cf. CT 9.32.1, Olymp. frag. 33M. 
Eunap. frag. 67. 


Fl. Abundantius (1.126, JMM 1.4). A Scythian, served under Gratian 


and Theodosius (Zos.), comes et mag. utriusque mil. 392-3 (CT 12.1.128, 
7.4.18, 793). Cos. 393 (Pap. Oxyr. 1712, Soc. 5.25, Hieron. Ep. 60.16). 
Perhaps retired by 394. Eutropius, who had risen through his patronage, 
turned on him (Claud. Eutrop. 1.154f, Eunap. frag. 72). His place of 
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exile is given by Hieron, as Pityus; rather than assume Zos. to be 
in error, perhaps he was moved about. 


This was after Stilicho's forced withdrawal from Greece, 397. 


Gildo (7.1360-3, JMM 1.395). A Moor. He helped the mag. mil. 
Theodosius against his own brother c. 373 (AM 29.5.6, 21, 24). Comes 
Africae c. 385 (Claud. Gild. 154), served against Maximus 388, then 
given the title comes et mag. utriusque mil. per Africam (CT 9.7.9- 
393). He favoured the Donatists (ÇT 7.8.7, 9.40.19, 9.42.19). He 
gave only nominal support to Theodosius against Eugenius, refusing to 
help in the campaign or to deny African corn to the West (CT 9.7.9, 
Claud. Gild. 246, Cos. VI Hon. 104f). 


In 397 he revolted against the west (Chron. Gall. [CM 1.650], 
Claud. Gild. 65f, 256f, Cons. Stil. 1.325f, CT 7.8.7). He was 
defeated and killed by his brother Mascezel in 398 (Cons. Ital. 

[CM 1.298), Chron. Gall, Claud. Gild. 415f, Cons. Stil. 1.333f, 
Cos. VI Hon. 381-2, Oros. 7.36, Zos., Jord. Rom. 320), and his estates 
confiscated (CT 7.8.7, 9, 9.42.16, 19, ND Occ. 12.5). 


Zosimus is the only source to record the details of Mascezel's end, 
but this may well be Eastern propaganda, since it is not found in 
Orosius (P. Schultz, De Stilichone, p. 12). 


cf. notes 2, 26, 33. 


cf. CT 11.24.4-5, 13.7.1 (Eutropius' attacks on senatorial 
patrocinium). 


Perhaps Gainas was magister per Thracias (5.14.1) and wished to be 
praesentalis. 


Zosimus claims Gainas was in league with Tribigild from spring 399, 
as Soc. 6.6, Soz. 8.4, and in reliance on Eunap. frags. 75-6. But 
this is an anticipation of his attempted coup at Constantinople in 
400. v. Demougeot, p. 226. 


Tribigildus (6A.2403-5), an Ostrogoth, leader of Goths settled by 
Theodosius in Phrygia (Zos., Philost. 11.8, Soc. 6.6, Soz. 8.4, 
Claud. Eutrop. 2.196f, 576). His rank is given variously as tribune 
(Soc.), comes (Philost.), dux (Claud. Eutrop. 2.176). He served in 
the war against the Huns under Eutropius (Claud. 1.242), but on being 
denied rewards (2.174f), he turned to plundering Phrygia in 399 
(2.274£, Zos., Soc., Soz.). 


Eutropius tried to calm him with gifts and promises (Claud. 2.316f). 
Other provinces were threatened (Eunap. frag. 75, Zos., 5.13.4, Soz.), 
even Chalcedon, Gainas and Leo were sent against him (Zos. 5.14, 
Claud. 2.376f) and he lost many of his men in Pamphylia (Zos. 5.15.5- 
16.3). He was hemmed in by Leo, but managed to destroy him in a night 
raid (Zos. 5.16.4-17.2, Claud. 2.434f). Joined by Gainas (Zos. 5.18.4), 
crossed into Thrace (5.18.9). He died soon after, cause unknown 
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(Philost. 11.8). 


Gibbon (ed. Bury) 3.366 characterised Zos. 5.13f as 'a copious 
and circumstantial narrative (which he might have reserved for more 
important events)'. 


Leo (Supp. 8.932): held a special command on the Bosphorus, or perhaps 
mag. mil. praes. (Bury HLRE 1.130). Abused for his incompetence 
(Eunap. frag. 76, Claud, Eutrop. 2.376f, 559). His troops defected 
(Zos. 5.17.1), and during an attack, Leo died from a stroke (Zos. 
5.17.2, cf. Claud. 2.434f). 


Apparently, distrusted by Eutropius, Gainas was to prevent Alaric 
coming to assist Tribigild from Illyricum. 


It is difficult to see how Gainas could have managed this. 
i.e. the Isaurians. 
CT 9.40.17, Claud. Eutrop. 1.109, Philost. 11.4, Soz. 8.7. 


Rather, it seems that the East had asked for help from the West against 
Tribigild (Claud. Eutrop. 2.501-8), but Stilicho had refused unless 
Eutropius was dismissed (600-2, 549-53) and used his agent Gainas to 
achieve this purpose, just as he had used him to murder Rufinus. Note 
the variant version that Eudoxia was responsible for his overthrow 
(Philost. 11.6, Soz. 8.7), on behalf of the 'nationalist party'. 

v. Demougeot, p. 222. 


To the contrary, Eutropius had deprived churches of the right to afford 
sanctuary to criminals (CT 9.40.16). But it seems very likely there is 
some corruption here: Zosimus is hardly likely to have obscured the 
irony of the situation. 


CL 9.40.17, Claud. Eutrop. 2. praef, Philost, 11.6, Soc. 6.5, Soz. 8.7. 


There seems evidence here of the work of a Christian commentator. 
Would Zosimus have referred to Euphemia in these terms? (R)(cf. n. 59). 


Aurelianus (2.2428-9, JMM 1.128): son of cos. 361; brother of 
Caesarius (cos. 397) (RE), Eutychianus (cos 398) (JMM ); father of Taurus 
(cos. 428). 


Served in the officium of magister militum, Magister Officiorum 
(in 380's), praef. urbi Const. 393 (Synes. Prov.. 1.2, CT 1.1.3 


etc.). After Eutropius' fall, there were two 'parties' in the East: 
one nationalist, anti-barbarian, led by Aurelianus, the other pro- 
Stilicho led by Aurelianus' brother (Prov. 1.5, 8, 15). Praef. praet. 
Orientis 399 (CT 2.8.23, 9.40.17, 15.6.2, Prov. 1.5f, 12f); brought 
Eutropius to trial (Philost. 11.6). Cos. 400, but opposition to 
Stilicho meant he was not recognised in the West. The latter's agent 
Gainas demanded his surrender, supposedly to placate Tribigild, and he 
was banished (Prov. 1.15-16, Zos. 5.18.7-9, Soc. 6.6, Soz. 8.4). He 
escaped from his captors and returned to Constantinople in triumph 
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(Prov. 2.5, Zos. 5.23.1) to resume his prefecture (CT 4.2.1, 5.1.5, 
Synes. Ep. 3l, 38). The death of his patroness Eudoxia (Oct. 6, 404) 
meant his fall from power, but he resumed the prefecture after the 
almost ten-year tenure of Anthemius for another two years, 414-6 
(Marcell. Chron. 414 [2.71], CT 9.28.2, 7.9.4 etc.). 


John (9.1744), the friend of Arcadius and reputed lover of Eudoxia. 
He helped maintain disagreement between the two halves of the empire 
(Eunap. frag. 85) and was exiled in 400 (Zos.), but returned 401 
(5.23.2). Comes sacrarum largitionum (Pallad. Dial. 3), a major 
agent in the overthrow of Fravitta (Eunap.), and the inciter of 
Eudoxia against Chrysostom (Zos.). Last heard of in 405 (Synes. 

Ep. 110). 


Zosimus alone mentions this mock execution. 


On Gainas' attempted coup, v. Synes. Prov. 2.1-3, Eunap. frag. 79, 
Philost. 11.8, Soc. 6.5f, Soz. 8.4, Theod. 5.30, 32, Chron. Pasc. 
567B, Marcell. Chron. (2.66). Contrary to Zosimus and the ecclesias- 
tical historians, Gainas had no intention of destroying Constantinople 
or the empire, or of assuming power himself (Synes. 1.15-18). 


Gainas' illness was real (Eunap. 75.2 ['stones in the spleen'],Synes. 
Prov. 2.1). He went to the church of John the Baptist to exorcise 
himself (Soc. 6.6, Soz. 8.4), with only a few soldiers. 


The signal was to call the rest of his army out of Constantionple. 
Why had he need to attack a city he already possessed? Discovering 
his absence, however, the Goths set out to follow him, were detected 
and set upon (Synes. 2.1f). v. Demougeot, p. 256. 


One fifth of his force according to Synesius (2.2). 

This, contrary to 5.18.7 (see n. 51),seems to be a pagan note. 

The ecclesiastical historians, naturally,gloss over the sacrilege. 
Rather, ancient Illyria, and in Zos.' time the province of Dalmatia. 


v. Courtois, 'Les politiques navales de l'empire romain' (Rev. hist. 
186. 1939, 17f, 225f at 236). Eunap. frag. 81. The passage of Polyb. 
is lost. 


Marcell. Chron. 400 (CM 2.66). 


Uldin (9A.510-2). His name is given variously: Uldin (Oros. 7.37.12), 
Uldes (Zos.), Uldis (Soz. 9.5), Huldin (Jord. Rom. 321). Leader of 
part of the Huns north of the Lower Danube, rather than 'king' (contra 
most modern sources). Killed Gainas after he had crossed the Danube 
(400), and perhaps made an alliance with the Romans at this time. 
Assisted Stilicho against Radagaisus, 406 (Oros. 7.37.12-16, Jord. 
Rom. 321), but crossed the Danube to plunder in 408, taking advantage 
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of Arcadius' death and Stilicho's fall. The mag. mil. in Thrace 
attempted to negotiate, but Uldin's demands were too great (Soz. 9.5); 
the Romans however disaffected his subordinates, and he recrossed the 
Danube to join the Sciri only with great loss. Nothing more known. 


There is a slight divergence in the accounts of Gainas' death: caused 
by the Huns (Zos., Philost. 11.8), by Romans (Soc. 6.6, Soz. 8.4). 


Soz. 8.25, Philost. 11.8. 


One page is lost, covering events of 401-2. The MS takes up again 
describing the return of Aurelianus, Saturninus and John which was 
possible after Gainas' death (Synes. Pron. 2.4). 


John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople, Feb. 26, 398-June 20, 404. 


John had attacked Eudoxia's rapacity perhaps as early as 401 (Marc. 
diac. 36-7), but Zos. refers here to his famous denunciation of 
women, especially those at court and the allusion to the empress as 
Jezebel (the sermon is no longer extant, but v. Pallad. Dial. 8, 
Soc. 6.15). This was because of Eudoxia's dealings with John's enemy, 
Epiphanius of Cyprus. The synod which had been convened to try 
Theophilus of Alexandria for his treatment of Origenist priests now 
turned to hear a collection of personal charges against John (June- 
July 403). John refused to attend, was deposed for contempt and 
banished. He refused to leave for three days until forced to do so 
by riots in his favour, but portents caused his immediate recall 
(Photius cod. 59, Chrys. Before Exile, on Return [PG 52], Pallad. 
Dial. 8-9, Soc. 6.15-16, Soz. 8.16-18, Theod. 5.34, Marcell. Chron. 


[cM 2.67 1). 
As Innocent to the clergy (Soz. 8.26). 


Zosimus is probably following Eunapius here (cf. VS 472, from his 
history), but the charges are common in pagan sources (Jul. Ep. 89, 
Liban. 2.32, 30.8, 45.26, AM 27.3.14). Interestingly, there are also 
Christian attacks, e.g. Chrysostom's denunciation of the clergy's 
corruption (PG 47.495) and laws of Valens and Valentinian (CT 12.1.63, 
370) and Theodosius (16.3.1, 390). On the general context, and perhaps 
change from cultural to socio-political objections to monasticism 
(although the distinction is hard to draw) and differences between east 
and west, see Lellia Cracco-Ruggini, Studi Bertolini 1972, 288f. 

T. Gregory, 'Zos. 5.23 and the people of Constantinople' (Byz. 43.1973, 
61-83) adds little. 


Zosimus refers to Amantius (castrensis sacri pal.), Marsa (Promotus' 
widow), Castricia (Saturninus' wife), and Eugraphia. 


John again reviled Eudoxia over the celebrations for the erection of 
her statue near St. Sophia. The synod which was to clear him of the 
charges which had led to his first exile, now turned to confirm it. 

He was deposed but refused to leave until Arcadius exiled him and he 
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left Constantinople June 20, 404 (Chrys. PG 52.446, 59.485, Pallad. 
Dial. 9-10, Soc. 6.16-18, Soz. 8.18-22, Prosper Chron. 403 [CM 1.499], 
Marcell. Chron. 403 [2.67]). John died in exile travelling to Pityus, 
Sept. 14, 407 (Soc. 6.21). For Zos.' attacks on Chrysostom, cf. 
Ste.-Croix, p. 488f. 


Pallad. Dial. 10.36, Soc. 6.18, Soz. 8.22. 
Paus. 9.30. 

cf. 2.31. 

Strabo 279. 


'One of the most significant statements in his entire work' (Kaegi, 
p. 140), the extension of pagan pronoia to Constantinople. 


The commission of enquiry could not establish the culprits (CT 16.2.37), 
although it tortured many witnesses and the urban prefect Studius put 
many Joannites to death as incendiaries (Pallad. 11.36, Soc. 6.18, 

Soz. 8.23-4). 


Eunap. frags. 84, 86, Marcell. Chron. 405 (CM 2.68), Philost. 11.8, 
Soz. 8.25, Pallad. Dial. 11.36, Hieron. Ep. 114.1, Chrys. Letters 
from Exile (e.g. 52, 57, 72, 108-9, 114, 131, 135-6), CT 9.35.7. 


The name is given variously: Artabazacius (Synes. Ep. 135), Narbazaicus 
(Marcell. Chron. 405, Jord. Rom. 321), Harpazacius (CIL 6.31978, 
Eunap. frag. 84). He gained great influence with Arcadius on Eudoxia's 
death, amassing vast estates in Libya (Synes.) (RE 2.407). 


Eudoxia who died of a miscarriage Oct. 6, 404 (Prosper Chron. [CM 
1.499], Marcell. Chron. [2.68], Soc. 6.19, Soz. 8.27). 


Nothing is known of Alaric 397-402 save that he equipped his soldiers 
with Roman weapons (Claud. BG 537f). But Zosimus omits the crucial 
invasion of Italy 401-2, probably because Eunapius, whose history 
ended in 404 (Phot. cod. 77) omitted these western events (cf. great 
interest in west when Zos. changes source to Olympiodorus). 


Alaric besieged Milan but was forced to retire by Stilicho and 
pursued to Pollentia. Here a bloody battle was fought Apr. 6, 402; 
Alaric's family was captured and he agreed to evacuate Italy.  Hos- 
tilities broke out again, however, and he was defeated at Verona 
(summer 402) and retired to pillage Illyricum. v. Claud. BG 321f, 
414f, 450f, 554f, Cos. VI Hon. 127f, 201-323, 440f, Cons. Const. 

(CM 1.299), Prosper Chron. (1.465), Cass. Chron. (2.154), Jord. Get. 
30, Hieron. C. Rufin. 3.21, Prudent. C. Symm. 2.696f, Symm. Ep. 
7.13, Soz. 8.25, Oros. 7.37. 


Then nothing more is heard of him 403-5. Zosimus implies he had 
been quiet in Illyricum for the past eight years, 397-405! Cf. Gibbon 
(ed. Bury), 3.499, Demougeot, p. 267f, Cameron, Claudian, 180f. 
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The 'foedus' is much argued over. It is dated 402 by Mommsen, 

Alf8ldi, relying on Claud. Cos. VI Hon. 204; 405 by Seeck, Stein, 
Schmidt, Mazzarino, using Zos.; or,after the reclaiming of E. Illyricum 
by the west, late 406 by Demougeot, using Olymp. frag. 3, Soz. 8.25, 
9.4. (According to the last, Alaric was appointed mag. mil. per 
Illyricum). v. Demougeot, p. 365f. 


Zosimus means the very important Anthemius, pref. praet. Orientis 
405-414, strangely not mentioned by name. 


Radagaisus (1A.30-1): king (Aug. CD 5.23, Oros. 7.37.8, Cons. Ital. 
[CM 1.299], Chron. Gall. [1.652]) of a group of Goths (Olymp. frag. 9, 
Oros., Aug., Cons. Ital., Chron. Gall., Prosper. Chron. 1218 [1.464], 
perhaps including some Rhine Germans (Zos.). His force is numbered at 
200,000 (Marcell. Chron. [2.68])or 400,000 (Zos. ). The war is dated 
405 (Cons. Ital., Prosper), 406 (Marcell.) cf. CT 7.13.16-17. 


Stilicho allied with the Huns and Sarus (Oros. 7.37.12, Zos., 
Marcell., Jord. Rom. 321). Radagaisus divided his army into three 
and besieged Florence with his main force, but was driven back to 
Fiesoli by Stilicho (Paulin. V. Ambr. 50, Oros. 7.37.13) where the 
Hunnish cavalry prevented his foraging. Under pressure of famine, 
Radagaisus made a break, was captured and executed (Oros. 7.37.15, 
Cons. Ital-Aug. 23, 406). Thereupon his whole army surrendered 
(ILS 798, Aug.) and 12,000 Goths were taken into the Roman army 
(Zos., Olymp. frag. 9). 


Note that after Stilicho's fall, only Zos. and Chron. Gall. retain 
him as the hero of Fiesoli: other sources credit the Huns and Sarus. 
v. Demougeot p. 354f. 


The name of the river has been emended to Arno (Leunclavius), Eridanus 
(R). Zosimus perhaps confuses the place of battle with the original 
home of the barbarians (Mend.). 


Ravenna was the western capital from 402 (CT 7.13.15 etc., Procop. 
Vand. 1.2.9). cf. Zos. 5.30.2. 


The move occasioned the debate over the city's origins and attempts 
to make it a rival of Rome. 


The important change of source to Olympiodorus was noted by Reitemeier 
(comm. on 5.26) and expanded by J. Rosenstein, 'Kritische Untersuchungen 
Uber das Verháltnis zwischen Olympiodor, Zosimus u. Sozomen' 
(Forschungen zur deutschen Geschichte 1.1862, 166-204). It is note- 
worthy that Zosimus did not follow Olymp. slavishly, and many traits 
of the later historian henceforth are his own: Zosimus' paganism seems 
to have been his own, for although Olymp. was not a Christian, his 
beliefs do not seem to have unduly influenced his work (no mention by 
Photius cod. 80) and indeed its dedication to Valentinian would have 
prevented this. In geographical matters, Zosimus' errors seem to be 
his own. His historical errors are probably to be attributed to 
misunderstanding of matters only briefly alluded to by Olymp., 

notably events before 407, or over-compression of what he found in his 
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Source. It is, however, strange that Photius was ignorant of 
Zosimus' use of Olympiodorus when he noticed his reliance on 
Eunapius (cod. 98). 


The change of source may be noticed in the focus now on western 
affairs and the replacement of Eunapius' 'literary effusions and 
vagueness of detail' by Olympiodorus' 'precision and technical 
accuracy' (J.Matthews, 'Olympiodorus of Thebes' JRS 60.1970, 79-97, 
esp. 81f. ). 


Asinius Quadratus (2.1603), wrote a history in fifteen books to 
celebrate Rome's thousandth birthday (248) (Steph. Byz, Oxybioi y 
also a Parthica (Steph. Solyma). 


This was a trick by Stilicho's opponents in both the West and the East 
to delay his moves against Illyricum (Demougeot p. 374). 


v. 6.2f. Perhaps the recruiting laws of March (CT 7.13.18, 7.20.13) 
are a response to Constantine's crossing. 


Honorius at this very time in Rome issued several constitutions to 
Stilicho on the military situation (CT 7.13.18, 7.20.13). 


Anicius Auchenius Bassus (1.2200), P. Flavius Philippus (19.2373). 


Thermantia (5A.2390-1), full name Aemilia Materna Th. (ILS 8952), the 
second wife of Honorius (Olymp. frag. 2, Marcell. Chron. [CM 2.69], 
Philost. 12.2, Jord. Rom. 332, Get. 154, Zon. 13.21), repudiated after 
father's death (Zos. 5.35.3), died 415 (Chron. Pasc. [CM 2.71]). 


On the chronology, Zos. implies Alaric left Epirus after Thermantia's 
marriage, but before Arcadius' death (May) we have to fit in Alaric's 
ultimatum, Stilicho's trip to Rome and return to Ravenna. So perhaps 
he left Epirus late 407 and reached the Alps early 408. 


On Alaric's movements, v. Demougeot, p. 403f. After coming to 
Emona (Ljubljana), he crossed the Drave to Noricum whence he menaced 
Italy and controlled the road to Aquileia by the Tarvisio pass. 


Like the digression on the foundation of Ravenna (5.27.1), this also 
comes from Olymp., from whom Soz. 1.6. also takes it. Again Zos. 
follows up with some research of his own. 


Peisander of Laranda (19.145-6), fl. under Alexander Severus (Suidas). 
His Heroikai Theogamiai was in sixty books (Macrob. Sat. 5.2.5). 


Perhaps a mythical name from Peisander(Mend), or the Drave (Schmidt), 
or Ausa or Alsa near Aquileia, or little town of Aquae between Poetovio 
and Vindobona (Demougeot). 


As in 4.45.4, Zos. confuses the Apennines with the Alps, probably the 
Alpes Carnicae. Note that an ancient name for the Brenner was 
Apenninus Mons. 
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101. v. note 84, 


102. On Stilicho's deference to the senate, cf. CT 7.13.14, Claud. Stil. 
1.325f, 2.297, 3.85f, Cos. VI Hon. 548f, 587f. 


103. So Olymp. frag. 5. 


104. Lampadius (12.577): perhaps praef. urbi early 398 (Symm. Ep. 6.64, 
8.63-5, CJ 4.61.11), and perhaps appointed praef. praet. by Attalus 
(Zos. 6.7.2), though he would seem to have been too Christian and 
anti-barbarian for Attalus. 


105. This peace was the turning point in Stilicho's career, the final proof 
of his treason. He was accused of using Rome's wealth to incite 
barbarians against her (Oros. 7.38, Hieron. Ep. 123.16). 


Lampadius' judgement is expressed in a common-place; the sentiment 
was already ascribed to Appius Claudius opposing peace with Pyrrhus 
(App. Samn. 10.2). 


106. Sarus (2A.54), a Gothic chief renowned for his strength and valour 
(Olymp. frag. 3, Zos. 5.34.1, 36.2, Soz. 9.9), brother and enemy of 
Sigeric. He helped Stilicho against Radagaisus 406 (Oros. 7.37.12, 
Jord. Rom. 321), sent against Constantine in Gaul early 408, killed 
Justinianus, besieged Constantine in Valentia, but forced to return 
to Italy (Zos. 6.2). Instigated by Stilicho to mutiny at Ravenna 
408 (5.30.3), then killed his Hunnic bodyguard when he did not revenge 
those who fell at Ticinum (5.34.1). Not used by Honorius against 
Alaric (5.36.2-3). Next found wandering around Italy with 200-300 
men (Olymp. frag. 3, Zos. 6.13.2, Soz. 9.9), fled to Honorius when 
confronted by Ataulph. Taken into service against Alaric, provoked 
him to march on Rome (Olymp. frag. 3, Soz. 9.9, Philost. 12.3). When 
Honorius would not punish the murderer of Belleridus, Sarus' domesticus, 
412, he went to serve Jovinus in Gaul, but was captured by Ataulph and 
died (Olymp. frag. 17, Soz. 9.15). Cf. Ensslin Klio 24.1930, 471-2. 


107. Why did Honorius have to go through Ticinum on his way to Ravenna? 
(confusion with 5.32.2). Why were the troops disaffected towards 
Stilicho? Why had Honorius and Stilicho fallen out? Because of peace 
with Alaric . 


108. Only Marcell. Chron. (CM 2.69) gives the exact date. 


109. After violent disputes over the journey to Ravenna (5.30), suddenly 
Stilicho has already returned there (to report to Alaric's envoys) and 
Honorius is only seventy miles away. 


110. Zosimus implies Stilicho instigated the mutiny at Bononia to frighten 
Honorius and re-emphasise his position as mediator. Rather it was an 
early unsuccessful attempt by the anti-Stilichonians at what they 
managed successfully at Ticinum. 


lll. v. 6.2. 
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Note Stilicho's complete victory at the conference of Bononia. 
Zosimus gives no explanation for Stilicho's inaction. 


Olympius (18.246): a Christian who had held important office before 
408 - probably magister scrinii (Zos., Aug. Ep. 96.1); advanced 
through Stilicho's influence (Olymp. frag. 2), then turned against him 
at Ticinum (note the conflicting traditions in Philost. 12.1). Then 
Magister Officiorum (CT 16.5.42, Zos. 5.35.1, Olymp. frag. 8). He was 
deposed Jan. 409 (Olymp. frag. 9) but returned to power (frag. 8); 
opposed terms with Alaric (Zos. 5.44.1), renewed persecution of the 
Stilichonians (5.44.2, 45.4). Very successful attack on Ataulph 
(5.45.6). Again removed after attacks by court eunuchs, fled to 
Dalmatia (5.46.1, Olymp. frag. 8, Philost. 12.1), put to death by 
Constantius (Olymp.). 


Homer Il. 6.169. 


Eucherius (6.882-3), son of Stilicho and Serena (ILS 800, Olymp. frag. 
6), born 389 in Rome. Betrothed to Galla Placidia 400 (Claud. Stil. 
2.354-9, Cos, VI Hon. 552), made tribunus et notarius (Zos. 5.34.7). 
After the murder of his father, 408, he fled to Rome (5.34.5, 5.35.4), 
but was later killed (Olymp., Zos. 5.37.4, Philost. 12.3, CT 9.42.22). 


For the intention to have Eucherius replace Theodosius II, cf. the 
more usual version that he was to replace Honorius (Oros. 7.38, Soz. 
9.4, Philost. 11.3, Marcell. Chron. 408 [CM 2.69])! 


For the mutiny at Ticinum, v. Cons. Ital. (CM 1.300), Soz. 9.4. 


Limenius (13.571): comes sacrarum largitionum 401 (CT 1.10.7, 
CJ 1.40.10). Praef. praet. Galliarum 408, murdered at Ticinum 
(Zos., Soz. 9.4). Also Symm. Ep. 74-75 (supporter of Stilicho). 


Salvius (1A.2023, JMM 1.800): served in the Alamannic wars of 
Valentinian I in the 360's (AM 27.10.12), supporter of Stilicho 


(Symm. Ep. 8.29). 


Not in RE. Comes sacrarum largitionum 401 (CT 6.2.22). Also Symm. 
Ep. 7.102-128). 


Mendelssohn suggests the name Ursicinus for the lacuna. 


Fl. Macrobius Longinianus (13.1400-1): full name given ILS 797. 

Comes s.l. 399 (CT 6.30.17); praef. urbi 401 (Claud. Cos. VI Hon. 531); 
praef.praet. Italy 406 (CT 13.7.2, 13.11.11, 7.18.15) - 408 (Zos.), a 
friend of Stilicho (Symm. Ep. 7.93-(01). 


Sarus, a Goth, killed Stilicho's bucellarii, who were Huns: an 
indication of the Goths' wrath with Stilicho's apparent weakness. In 
response to this, Stilicho urged the Italian cities to keep the 
barbarians' families as hostages. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 
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Cons. Ital. (CM 1.300), Chron. Gall. (1.652), CT 9.42.21-2, Olymp. 
frag. 2, Philost. 11.3, 12.1, Soz. 9.4, Oros. 7.38, Hieron. Ep. 123.16. 


Cf. note 2. Olympiodorus' verdict on Stilicho is remarkable. Not even 
western writers concealed their fear of his philo-barbarian policies 
and his ambitions for his son (Eunap. frag. 62-63, 88, Oros. 7.38, 
Rutilius Num. 2,41f, Jer. Ep. 123.16). He may then, have been follow- 
ing a source close to Stilicho himself, e.g. Justinianus (Zos. 5.30), 
Cf. Matthews, art. cit., (n.89) 90-91. 


Zosimus is generally taken to include Stilicho's career from when he 
was comes domesticorum. Cf. Ensslin Klio 24.1930, 140f. 


For the anti-Stilicho reaction, v. CT 9.42.20-1, 5.16.31, 9.40.20, 
9.42.22, 7.21.4. 


Neoplatonic doctrine (Mend.), e.g. Plotinus: Ennead. 3.1.10, 1.2.6 
etc. Also 5.41.5 Compare, however, book l, n.5. 


This figure seems rather high, because when the slaves joined Alaric 
in 409 he then had only forty thousand men (5.42.3). 


Fl. Aetius (1.701-3): a Christian (Greg. HF 2.7); wife was daughter of 
Carpilio, so he was connected with the Gothic royal family (Greg. 2.8, 
Jord. Get. 176). As a boy, hostage with Alaric c.405-8 (Zos., 

Greg. 2.8, Merob. Carm. 4.42), then with the Huns. Curator palatii 
under John 423-5, organised the Huns to resist Theodosius II (Greg.), 
but arrived too late in Italy; made comes by Valentinian III (Philost. 
12.14). After successes against the Goths and Franks (Prosper 

Chron. [CM 1.471], Chron. Gall. [1.658], Jord. Get. 176, Sidon. 

Carm. 5.212f), appointed mag. utriusque mil. 429 (Prosper 1300 
[1.472]). Cos. 432, 437, 446, exercising the greatest power over the 
emperor (John Ant. frag. 201.3). Placidia urged Boniface, comes 
Africae, to overthrow him, 432, but he failed; Aetius fled to the Huns 
after another attack on him, raised an army and compelled his reinstate- 
ment (Prosper 1310 [1.473], Chron. Gall. 109, 111, 112 [1.658], John 
Ant.). Successful campaigns against the Goths and Burgundians 435-9 
(Prosper Chron. [1.475-7), John Ant., Sidon. Carm. 7.234), settled 
many barbarians in western provinces (Chron. Gall. 124, 127-8 [1.660]). 
Aetius was always friendly with the Huns, to whom he gave Pannonia 
(Priscus frags. 7-8) sent his son as a hostage (Cassiod. Var. 1.4, 
Priscus frag. 8), and whose military help he often sought (Greg. HF 
2.8, Prosper 1288, 1310, 1322, 1335 (1.471f), Jord. Get. 176-7). 
However, they fell out when Aetius refused Attila's demands for 
Honoria (Priscus frag. 16). Attila was defeated at Troyes, 451, but 
Aetius prevented the annihilation of the Huns (Jord. Get. 216, Greg. 
2.7). On his return to Italy, his son married Valentinian's daughter 
(Prosper 1373 [1.483]), but he was murdered Sept. 21, 454 (Prosper, 
Cons. Ital. [1.303]), John Ant. frag. 201, Greg. 2.8). 


Not in RE. 
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132. Turpilio (7A.1428): magister equitum on Stilicho's death (Zos.), later 
Mag. utriusque mil. (in which office he was succeeded by Valens, 
Zos. 5.48.1, Olymp. frag. 13), deposed and killed March 409 (5.47.2). 
Cf, Ensslin Klio 24.1930, 468. 


133. Varanes (7A.2087): magister peditum on Stdlicho's death (Zos.), 
apparently in the East for some time (Liban. Ep. 1024), where he was 
cos. 410. 


134. Vigilantius (8A.2131): comes domesticorum (Zos.) after Stilicho's 
death, magister equitum (5.48.1), but deposed and killed March 409 
(5.47.2). 


135. Ataulphus (2.1939-41), king of the Visigoths 410-15, brother-in-law 
of Alaric. Called to Italy by Alaric 409, but defeated on the way 
(Zos. 5.45.5-6) before he joined him (5.48.1, 6.13.2). Appointed 
comes domesticorum by Attalus (Soz. 9.8). Became king of the Goths 
on Alaric's death (Olymp. frag. 10, Oros. 7.43.2, Jord. Get. 158). 
Offered his services to Jovinus, 412, but laid waste Gaul, killed 
Sarus (Olymp. frag. 17, Prosper 1246 [CM 1.466]). He was then won 
back to Honorius' side and besieged Jovinus in Valentia (Olymp. frag. 
19, Oros. 7.42.6, Philost. 12.6, Soz. 9.15). But he fell out with 
Honorius over the return of Placidia, captured by the Goths in 410, 
and ravaged Narbonese Gaul (Olymp. frags. 20-1, Hyd. Chron. 55 
(CM 2.18]). He married Placidia Jan. 4.4 (Hyd. 57, Oros. 7.40.2, 
43.2, Philost. 12.4, Olymp. frag. 24). Under pressure of famine, 
he set up Attalus in Gaul as emperor again (Olymp. frag. 13, Prosper 
1254 [CM 1.467]) and was then forced into Spain (Prosper 1256, Oros. 
7.43.1). He was finally killed by a slave at Barcino (Olymp. frag. 
26, Prosper 1257, Oros. 7.43.8, Philost. 12.4). 


On his Romanisation v. Oros. 7.43. 


136. Alaric seems to have come down the via Aemilia to Ariminum (save the 
strange detour to Cremona) and then down the via Flaminia to Rome, 
although his rebuff at Narnia (5.41.1) may have forced him to approach 
Rome along the via Salaria (Bury HLRE 1.175). Zosimus' uncertainty 
about the position of Picenum is a sad commentary on his Italian 
geography. 


137. Nothing more known about these two apart from their later exile 
(5.47.2-3). 


138. Eucherius had already fled to Rome on his father's death (5.34.5, 35.4). 
Has Zosimus omitted to mention his subsequent flight? 


139. Bathanarius (3.123), comes Africae 401 (CT 9.42.18)-408 (Zos.). 


140. Heraclianus (8.405-6), Stilicho's murderer, rewarded with office of 
comes Africae (Zos.). Cruel, avaricious and drunken (Hieron. Ep. 130.7). 
He held Africa for Honorius during Attalus' reign (Zos. 6.7.5-6, 8.3, 
9.1-2, Soz. 9.8, Oros. 7.42.10, Chron. Gall. 75 [1.654]), and held 


141. 


142. 


143. 
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back Rome's corn supply to starve out the Goths (Zos. 6.11, Soz. 9.8). 
He was rewarded with cos. 413 (Oros. 7.42.10), although his name was 
later erased from the Fasti (CT 15.14.13). 


Invaded Italy 413 (Oros. 7.42.12-13, Marcell. Chron. (2.71]), 
defeated by Marinus (Oros. 7.42.14, Hyd. Chron. 56 [2.18]) and 
condemned to death by Honorius (CT 15.14.13), but fled to Carthage 
where he was murdered (Oros., Philost. 12.6, Olymp. frag. 23). 


For the siege of 408, cf. Olymp. frag. 4.6, Soz. 9.6-7, Philost. 12.3, 
Oros. 7.38-40. 


Placidia (20.1910-31): daughter of Theodosius I and Galla (Prosper 
1259 [cM 1.468], Oros. 7.40.2, Soc. 4.31, Philost. 10.7). Betrothed 
to Eucherius (Claud. Stil. 2.354f, Cos. VI Hon. 552f). Instrumental 
in having Serena, her old guardian, put to death, 408 (Zos.), apparently 
out of fear she would revenge her husband's and son's death. Cap- 
tured by Alaric when he took Rome in 410 (Olymp. frag. 3, Prosper 

1259, Hydat. Chron. 44 [2.17], Marcell. Chron. [2.70], Jord. Rom. 323, 
Get. 159). She went with Ataulph to Gaul, where she was to be handed 
over in return for supplies, but Honorius did not keep the bargain 
(Olymp. frags. 20f). Ataulph then sought her hand, which she 
reluctantly gave (Olymp. frag. 24). The marriage was at Narbo in Jan. 
414 (Olymp., Hydat. Chron. 57 [2.18], Prosper 1259 [1.468], Oros. 7.40. 
2). Their son Theosius died soon after birth (Olymp. frag. 27). 


Wallia restored her to Honorius in 416 (Olymp. frag. 31), whereupon 
she married Constantius, Jan. 1, 417 (Prosper 1259 [1.468]), by whom 
she had Iusta Grata Honoria (417) and Valentinian III (419). When her 
husband was declared Augustus, Feb. 8, 421, she was made Augusta, but 
Constantius died Sept. 2. 


She fell out with Honorius, was banished and fled to Constantinople, 
423 (Prosper 1280 [1.470]). On Honorius' death, Theodosius II supported 
her son against the usurper John. On the latter's defeat, she came to 
Rome where Valentinian was crowned Oct. 23, 425 (Chron. Pasc.). She 
acted as regent until c. 437, and died 450. 


v. 4.59.1. 


For Stilicho's originally very tolerant attitude to paganism, v. CT 
16.10.15, 17f. He stopped the destruction of temples and had the 
statue of Victory returned to the senate (an amazing omission of 
Zosimus). Then his attitudes changed c. 407, in his anxiety to win 
the favour of the Christian aristocracy: all temples were confiscated 
and cult objects destroyed (CT 16.10.19, 16.5.41), and the Sibylline 
books were burned (Rutil. Num. Red. 2.51-6). 


Compare Christian attempts to make him and his son crypto-pagans 
(for example, Oros. 7.38). Both pagan and Christian sources are 
attempting to justify his death. 


i.e. Ostia (Soz. 9.6, Philost. 12.3). 
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Laeta (12.451, JMM 1.492), the second wife of Gratian whom she married 
shortly before his death (Soz. 5.11). 


They did turn to cannibalism (Olymp. frag. 4 , Procop. 3.2.27) 


Basilius (3.48, JMM 1.149): procos. (Phot. cod. 165), comes s.l. 
382-83 (Symm. Rel. 34.6, CT 4.20.1, 11.30.40, 12.1.101), praef. urbis 
Romae 395 (CT 7.24). Envoy to Alaric, 408 (Zos.). 


John (9.1744, JMM 1.459): tribunus et notarius 394, sent by Theodosius 
to Milan to deal with Eugenius' supporters (Paulin. V. Ambr. 31). 
Primicerius notariorum 408, sent to Alaric (Zos.). Made Magister 
Officiorum by Attalus 409 (Soz. 9.8), but gained Honorius' pardon, 
appointed praef. praet. Italy 412-3 (Paulin., CT 13.11.13, 3.8.3, 
16.8.20, 1.2.12, 2.19.6, CJ 6.23.19, CT 6.30.20, 7.8.10) and again 

422 (CT 2.13.1, 2.28.1, 2.30.3, 2.31.1, 2.32.1, 8.8.10). A correspon- 
dent of Symmachus (Ep. 8.35). 


Gabinius Barbarus Pompeianus (21.1997): procos. Africae 400-1 (CIL 
8.969, many constitutions in CT). Praef. urbis Romae 408-9 (Zos., 
cf. Soz. 9.6), killed by the mob (V.S. Melan. 34). Cf. Chastagnol, 
La Préfecture urbaine à Rome, p. 447. 


Cf. Soz. 9.6. 


Innocent I, 401-417. Zosimus alone mentions this action of the bishop, 
which has been characterised as 'bien invraisemblable.... Ces malheurs 
[the capture of Rome] furent impuissants à troubler la sérénité du 
pontife, qui continua à s'occuper des questions ecclésiastiques.' 

(H. Fliche et V. Martin, Histoire de l'Eglise 4.243). 


Zos. alone gives these figures. Soz. 9.6 and Hieron. Ep. 123.16 speak 
only in general terms. 


Fl. Iunius Quartus Palladius (18.220): procos. Africa 410 (CT 9.38.12, 
6.28.7) ; praef. praet. Italy 415-21 (many constitutions in CT); cos. 
416 with Theodosius. 


For the importance of statues, cf. Olymp. frags. 15, 27. 
v. 6.2, and for another embassy, 6.1. 


These two brothers armed slaves and coloni against Constantine III in 
408, and blocked the pass over the Pyrenees. But they were captured 
by Constans, sent to Gaul and murdered by Constantine (Olymp. frag. 
16, Zos. 5.43, 6.4.1-5.2), by the Honoriaci (Oros. 7.40.5-8), cf. Zos. 
6.1.1, Soz. 9.11-12 (non-committal). 


Their brothers Theodosiolus and Lagodius escaped (Zos. 6.4.4, 
Soz., 9.12). 
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(Aurelius Rutilius?) Caecilianus (3.1173): praef. annonae 397 

(Symm. Ep. 3.36, 9.58); envoy from Honorius to the senate 400 (Symm. 
Ep. 8.14); vicarius 402-4 (Symm. Ep. 9.50, CJ 1.51.4); envoy to 
Honorius 409 (Zos.); praef. praet. Italy Jan. 21-Feb. 1, 409 

(CT 9.2.5-6, 9.3.7, 9.16.12, 9.31.1, 9.36.2, 9.37.4, 11.8.3, 11.39.13, 
CJ, 1.55.8) ; iudex extraordinary in Africa 414 (CT 7.4.33). 


Priscus Attalus (2.2177-9): son of Ampelius, procos. Achaiae 359, 
praef. urbi 370-2. Born in Antioch (Soz. 9.9, Philost. 12.3), friend 
of leading pagans such as Symmachus (Ep. 7.15-25). A vir spectabilis 
by 394 (Ep 2.82), envoy to Honorius from the senate over recruitment 
398 (Ep. 6.58, 7.21, 54, 113-4), envoy concerning Alaric 409 (Zos.), 
appointed comes s.l. Praef. urbi (Zos. 5.46.1), when set up as 
emperor at Rome by Alaric. For his usurpation, v. 6.7.f. 


Maximianus not son of Marcianus, procos. Africae, a vir clarissimus 
as RE (14.2533), but Tarrutienus Maximilianus, cos. Picenum (ILS 1282). 
Cf. Chastagnol, Hist. 4.1955, 178f. 


Fl. Mallius Theodorus (5A.1897-1901, JMM 1.900): full name in ILS 
1274. A Ligurian (Claud. Cos. Theod. 124), perhaps from Milan. A 
Christian - Augustine dedicated his de Beata Vita to him. Advocatus 
to praet. pref. (Claud. Pan. 16f), then held some office in Africa 
(24£); consularis Macedoniae (28f), magister scrinii (34f); comes r.p. 
380 (CT 11.16.12) (note Claud. 39 makes him coes s.l., perhaps an 
error, or he held both posts at once?); praef. praet. per Gallias 
382-3 (46f), then retired to devote himself to his estate and literary 
interests (174f) - his de Metris survives. Praef. praet. Italy I 
397-9 (198f and various constitutions). Cos. 399, when Claudian wrote 
his panegyric (various inscriptions, Aug. CD 18.54, Soc. 6.5, John 
Ant. frag. 189). A correspondent of Symmachus (Ep. 5.4, 7-8, 12-14, 
16). Also Claud. Carmina minora 21. 


Valens (7A.2140, no. 13): dux Dalmatiae (Zos. 6.7.2), lost six thousand 
men in his march to aid Rome against Alaric (5.45.1-2). Appointed 
magister equitum by Attalus, late 409 (Zos. 6.7.2), but deposed by 
Alaric, 410 (6.10.1). 


i.e. comitiva rerum privatarum (5.35.4). 


Maximilianus (Supp. 5.662), held some office at court 396 (Symm. Ep. 
8.48); a correspondent of Symmachus (8.48, 51, 55, 9.52). 


v, note 152. 

The despatch of Attalus to Rome seems a doublet of 5.45.2, except that 
he is there comes s.l. and here prefect (of the city), an office he is 
not thought to have taken until late 409, shortly before his usurpation 
(RE 2.2177). 


i.e. in Western Illyricum. 


€T 16.5.42 (Nov. 14, 408). This new policy of toleration lasted only 
two years (CT 16.5.51). 
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168. Jovius (9.2015-6): praef. praet. Illyricum 405, appointed by 
Stilicho; he was not recognised by the East but pecame a friend of 
Alaric (Soz. 8.25, 9.4, Zos. 5.48.2). Praef. praet. Italy 409 
(CT 2.8.25, 16.8.19, 2.4.7, 16.5.47) and patrician (Zos. 5.47.1, 
Olymp. frag. 13); he instigated the revolt at Ravenna (Zos.), was in 
charge of negotiations with Alaric at Ariminum, then opposed any 
settlement (Zos. 5.48-51, Soz. 9.7). On Attalus' elevation, Jovius 
was sent to him and went over to him (Olymp., Zos. 6.8.1, Soz. 9.8), 
but when he saw Attalus' fortunes sinking, he regained Honorius' 
favour, As a senatorial envoy, he convinced Alaric to depose Attalus 
(Olymp., Zos. 6.9.1, 3, 12.2). He was a correspondent of Symmachus 
(Ep. 8.30, 50, 9.59). 


169. Allobichus (1.1587): comes domesticorum, 409 (Zos.), then magister 
equitum (5.48.1); had Eusebius executed, instigated negotiations with 
Constantine, but murdered (Olymp. frags. 13-14, Soz. 9.12). 


170. Eusebius (6.1370), murdered by Allobich (Olymp. frag. 13). 


171. Valens (7A.2140, no. 12). Comes domesticorum peditum on Stilicho's 
death (CT 14.5.42), promoted to mag. utriusque mil. to succeed 
Turpilio, Mar. 409 (Zos., Olymp. frag. 13). Envoy to Attalus late 
409 (Olymp.). Cf. Ensslin Klio 24.1930, 468f. 


172. The military changes of the last couple of years are set out by Bury 
HLRE 1.178-9 as follows: 


Mag. ped. Mag. eq. Comes domesticorum 
Stilicho (Mag.utr.milit.) Vincentius, Salvius 
Varanes Turpilio Vigilantius, Valens 
Turpilio Vigilantius Allobich 
` Valens Allobich (Mar.409) 
Valens (Mag.utr.milit.) 
Alaric Roman colleague Athaulf (eq.), Roman 
colleague. 


173. Honorius rejected Alaric's terms because of the promise of aid from 
Gaul (6.1.2) and the Huns (5.50.1). 


174. The oath was by the emperor's safety according to Soz. 9.7. 


175. Apparently by this date the Huns had been settled in Valeria (cf. 
Marcell. Chron. 427 [CM 2.76]) and had moved into Thrace (Soz. 9.5). 


176. "Rien ne montre mieux que cette diplomatie contradictoire l'influence 
des intrigues de cour et l'autorité d'une monarchie absolue, dont 
l'autocratisme survivait ‘a l'insuffisance du monarque; tout dépendait 
en définitive du bon plaisir imperial, m&me quand l'empereur ne savait 
ce qu'il voulait.'  Demougeot, p. 445. 


Book VI 


Cf. the earlier embassy, 5.43. 


Jovius (9.2016), perhaps the cousin of Paulinus of Nola (Paul. 
Ep. 16, Carm. 22). 


These men are elsewhere (6.5.2, Olymp. frag. 16) said to have been 
murdered by Constantine, but it would have been far more sensible 
to keep them alive to bargain with. On discovering their murder, 

Honorius rejected this embassy, but when negotiations with Alaric 

failed, he again turned to Constantine. 


Constantine did come to Italy (early 410), to help Honorius 
(Olymp. frag. 14) or to take over Italy (Soz. 9.12). He was forced 
to retreat by Alaric (6.10). 


Zosimus' digression on western affairs is based on Olympiodorus' 
arrangement (cf. frags. 12-13). 


Marcus (14.1644):cf. Olymp. frag. 12, Soz. 9.11, Polem. Silv. 79 
(CM 1.523), Chron. Gall. (1.630). N.B. Olymp. says the rebellion 
was shortly before Honorius' seventh cos. 


Gratian (7.1840):cf. Olymp. frag. 12, Oros. 7.40.4. 


Constantine (4.1028-31): a common soldier, elevated only because of 
his name (Oros. 7.40.4, Soz. 9.11); note the propaganda value of his 
sons' names (Constans, Julianus). 


Crossed to Bononia, won over Gaul (Olymp. frag. 12, Zos. 5.31.4, 
6.2.2, Soz., Oros., Prosper Chron. 1232 [CM 1.465]). Stilicho sent 
Sarus against him, but he was forced to retreat after initial 
successes. Constantine won victories over the invading Germans 
(6.3.2, Oros.). Although Spain came over to him early, Didymus and 
Verenianus opposed him, so his elder son Constans was appointed 
Caesar and sent to Spain with Gerontius and Apollinaris.  Honorius' 
relatives were captured and killed (Olymp. frag. 16, Zos. 6.4-5.2, 
Soz. 9.12, Oros. 7.40.5-8). 


Honorius planned to send Alaric against Constantine and the army 
was assembled at Ticinum (5.31.5), but Stilicho's death led to a 
switch in his policy and accommodation with the usurper. He was 
recognised as a colleague, (Olymp. frag. 12, Zos. 5.43) and apparently 
shared the western consulship with Honorius, 409 (Seeck, Regesten 
p. 316). Constans was recalled to Gaul and the guarding of the 
Pyrenees transferred from Spanish troops to the Honoriaci, whereupon 
the Germans invaded Spain (6.5.1). When Constans returned with a 
new general, Justin, Gerontius allowed the Spanish army to proclaim 
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Maximus (Olymp. frag. 16, Soz. 9.13, Oros. 7.42.4, Prosper Chron. 
1243 [CM 1.466])and encouraged the Germans (6.5.2); Britain and parts 
of Gaul broke away (6.5.2-3). 


When Allobich became supreme at Ravenna in 409, he asked Constan- 
tine to send the promised help against Alaric. Constantine appointed 
Constans Augustus (410) (Olymp. frag. 16, Zos. 6.13.1, Soz. 9.11-12) 
to subdue Spain, while he himself crossed the Alps to meet Honorius. 
He was apparently defeated by Alaric (Olymp.) and returned to 
Arelate, whither Constans had been driven from Spain (Olymp. frag. 
14, Soz.). Edobichus was sent to Germany to recruit allies and 
Constans sent to Vienna. Gerontius invaded Gaul, killed Constans 
and besieged Arelate (Olymp. frag. 16, Soz. 9.13, Oros. 7.42.4, 
Prosper Chron. 1243 [1.466], Marcell. Chron. 411 [2.70]). On the 
arrival of Honorius' army, Gerontius fled to Spain, but the former 
took over the siege. A new usurper, Jovinus, was set up in Gaul 
(Greg. HF 2.9) and Edobichus was defeated (Soz. 9.14); Constantine 
thereupon laid down his power and took refuge in a church, but his 
army surrendered him and Julian to Honorius who put them to death 
(Olymp. frag. 16, Soz. 9.15, Oros. 7.42.3, Chron. Gall. 63 [1.654], 
Hydat. Chron. 50 [2.18]). 


Cf. Demougeot, p. 387f; C. Stevens, 'Marcus, Gratian and Constan- 
tine' (Athen. 35.1957, 316-47). 


Justinianus (10.1313): also Olymp. frag. 12. 
Nebiogastes (Supp. 7.459): also Olymp. frag. 12. 


The appointment of two magistri militum in Gaul was an imitation of 
Maximus (Greg. HF 2.9). Usually there was only the magister equitum 
per Gallias. 


Bononia was in Gaul acc. to Olymp. frag. 12, in Belgica secunda acc. 
to the Notitia Galliarum (Notitia p. 266 ed. Seeck). 


Sarus' expedition was presumably before Alaric threatened to invade 
Italy (winter 407/8); perhaps his defeat encouraged Alaric. 


Edobinchus (5.1973): a Frank, appointed mag. mil. by Constantine 
407, forced Sarus to give up the siege of Valentia (Zos.). Sent 
over the Rhine for reinforcements, saved Constantine from siege in 
Arelate but was then besieged himself by Honorius' army (Greg. HF 
2.9, SoZ. 9.13). Thereupon he fled to a certain Ecdicius who killed 
him and sent his head to Honorius (Soz. 9.14) 


Gerontius (7.1270) ;a Briton, mag. mil. of Constantine (his best, 
Soz. 9.13),helped relieve Valentia, 407 (Zos.). Went with Constans 
to Spain, 408 (6.4.2), but replaced by Justus 403 (6.5.2). Gerontius 
then elevated Maximus (Olymp. frag. 16, Soz., Oros. 7.42.4, Greg. HF 
2.9, Prosper Chron. 1243 [1.466]),incited the Germans against 
Constantine at Arelate, but when Honorius' army arrived with the same 
purpose, most of his troops deserted and he fled to Spain.  Besieged 
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in a house by his own troops, he killed himself and his wife 
(Olymp., Zos., Oros.). 


v. E.A. Thompson, 'Peasant revolts in later Roman Gaul and Spain' 
(Past and Present 1.1952, 11-23). 


Zos. has confused two things here. He correctly in the first place 
explains Constantine's defence of the Alps as against attack from 
Italy in the light of Sarus' invasion. Then, by misplacing the 
Vandal invasion from the Rhine to the Alps, he supplies a second, 
contradictory reason. 


The invasion of Gaul by the Vandals, Alani and Suevi: Cons. Ital. 

(CM 1.299), Prosper Chron. 406 (1.465), Chron. Gall. 408 (1.652), 
Cassiod. Chron. 406 (2.154), Marcell. Chron. 408 (2.68), Olymp. frag. 
12, Greg. HF 2.9, Hieron. Ep. 123.15, Oros. 7.38.3, 40.3, Isid. Vand. 


71-2, Suev. 85. Cf. Demougeot, p. 376f. 


This looks very much like a doublet of the battle of Pollentia, 402. 
Or has Zos. conflated the departure of Radagaisus' army with the 
Vandal invasion (Mend.)? 


Zos. himself (4.3.5) praises Valentinian for fortifying the Rhine 
(R). And there seems to be a doublet here with 6.2.6. 


Constans (4.952): the elder son of Constantine. Originally a monk, 
appointed Caesar 408 (Oros. 7.40.7, Olymp. frag. 12, 16 cf. CT 
16.2.39!). Sent to subdue Spain (Zos., Soz. 9.11-12, Oros.), but 
recalled 409, allowed Honoriaci to guard the Pyrenees (Zos. 6.5.1, 
Soz., Oros. 7.40.7-10, Greg. HF 2.9). Returned to Spain on the 
elevation of Maximus (Zos. 6.5.2), appointed Augustus 410-but early 
(Soz.) before his father left for Italy, rather than c. Aug. (Zos. 
6.13.1). Repulsed by Gerontius, pursued into Gaul, killed at Vienna 
(Olymp. frag. 16, Soz. 9.12-13, Oros. 7.42.4, Prosper Chron. 1243 


[CM 1.466], Marcell. Chron. 411 (2.70). 


Apollinaris (1.2845); a Gallic supporter of Constantine, appointed 
praet. pref. 408, sent to Spain with Constans but soon stripped of 
office (Zos. 6.4.2, 6.13.1). Grandfather of Apollinaris Sidonius 
(Sidon. Ep. 3.12). 


Decimius Rusticus (1A.1242); grandfather of Aquilinus (Sidon. Ep. 5.9), 
mag. off. to Constantine in Gaul (Greg. HF 2.9), then praet. pref. 
c.409 (Zos. 6.13.1, Greg.), executed c.413 (Greg.). 


Soz. 9.11.4, Oros. 7.40.5. 


Theodosiolus (54.1922) and Lagodius (12.457) were brothers of Didymus 
and Verenianus. On their flight from Spain, Soz. 9.12. 


The Gallic troops were the Honoriaci (Oros. 7.40.8, cf. Soz. 9.12.2). 
Cf. ND Occ. 5.70=218=7.78; 5.48=197=7.74, and the Roda Codex (text 
in Jones LRE 3.p.36.) This affront to Spanish national feeling in 
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transferring the guarding of the Pyrenees to these British troops was 
crucial in Constantine's downfall. 


Cf. 6.1.1. 


Mentioned only by Zosimus. Wrongly identified with Aurelius Justus, 
comes et praeses Isauriae (Bean and Mitford, Journeys in rough 

Cilicia, 1964-8, n.231), because this man held office under Constantius 
and Julian in the 360's. See J. Arce, 'Aurelius Justus comes et 
praeses Isauriae 355-360' (Hispania antiqua 3.1973, 127-133). 


For the Vandals' invasion of Spain, 409, v. Cons. Const. (CM 1.246), 
Prosper Chron. 1237 (1.465), Hydat. Chron. 42, 48 (2.17), Cassiod. 
Chron. 1183 (2.155) Soz. 9.12, Oros. 7.40, Chron. Gall. 64 (1.654). 
Zosimus concentrates on the revolt in Gaul itself of the invaders of 
406 who did not move into Spain. This may well have been the result 
of the failure of Constantine's Italian expedition (early 410). 


Cf. Procop. 3.2.38. For differing versions of what happened in 
Britain and Gaul, cf. E.A. Thompson, 'Zosimus on the end of Roman 
Britain' (Antiq. 1956, 163-7) and C. Stevens, 'Marcus, Gratian and 
Constantine' (Athen. 35.1957, 316f at 336f). 


For Alaric's second siege of Rome,.cf. Philost. 12.3, Soc. 7.10, 
Soz. 9.8, Oros. 7.42. 


v. 5.44. 

v. 5.29. 

Marcianus (14.1513, JMM 1.555): Vicarius 384 (CT.9.38.7). Nichomachus 
Flavianus induced him to renounce Christianity to become procos. 
Africae 394 under Eugenius (Carmen adv. Flavianum-cod. Par. 8084). 
Praef. urbi to Attalus, 409 (Zos.). A friend of Symmachus (Ep.8.9, 
23, 54, 58, 73). 


The same man as in 5.45 (to be distinguished from 5.48). 


Note that Athaulph was appointed comes domesticorum equitum (Soz. 9.8), 
but both he and Alaric had Roman colleagues in the major generalships. 


On Attalus' dream of a reunited empire and the expectations of the 
pagans and Arians, cf. Soz. 9.8-9, 


Tertullus (5A.847): cos. 410 (Cons. Const. [CM 1.246], Oros. 7.42.8). 
One of the leading aristocratic houses of the Empire, providing coss. 
in 310, 322, 325, 331, 341, 350, 371, 379, 395 (both), 406, 408, 431. 


Finally Anicius Olybrius became emperor in 472. For their stemma, 
v. RE 1.2201, JMM 1.1133. Abused also by AM 16.8.13. 


v. 5.37. 
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Only other ref. is 6.12.1. 


Constans (4.952): 6.9.1, Soz. 9.8. 
Olymp. frag. 13. 


Jovius v. 5.47. It seems likely that he was Honorius' praet. pref. 
(Olymp. frag. 13; Lampadius was Attalus', 6.7.2); it is further 
unlikely that he made his threats against Honorius openly; finally, 
Zosimus seems to have obscured the fact that Attalus was repulsed 
by Jovius' brutal proposals (Olymp., Soz. 9.8, cf. Philost. 12.3). 
However, Zosimus' confusion is understandable given the changing of 
sides by Jovius. 


The forty thousand men in the MS should obviously be emended, since 
Soz. 9.8 gives 4,000 (6 arithmoi). 


The number seems small, and eastern goodwill has been criticised 
(Demougeot, 493), but as Kaegi pointed out (17), it helped Honorius 
preserve his throne, and Belisarius overwhelmed the Vandal kingdom 
with only 18,000 men (Procop. Vand. 1.11.2-16). 


So Soz. 9.8. 


v. note 44. Or has Zosimus confused the Jovius above with Constan- 
tine's envoy (6.1) (Mend.)? 


Alaric was forced to abandon the siege of Ravenna: it was too well 
defended by the recently arrived eastern troops (6.8.3), Hellebich 
was urging Constantine to invade Italy (Olymp. frag. 14), Rome was 
threatened by famine (6.11, Soz. 9.8), and perhaps Alaric was even 
defeated in battle (Philost. 12.3). 


Alaric went north to confront Constantine, whom he defeated (Olymp. 
frag. 14, Soz. 9.12). 


Cf. 6.5.3. 

Cf. CT 11.28.5. 

Soz. 9.8, Olymp. frag. 4. 

This is substantially a doublet of 6.9. 


Attalus was deposed c. July, 410 (Olymp. frag. 13). He went to Spain 
and Gaul where he gained influence with Ataulph, and composed the 
epithalamium for his marriage with Placidia, Jan. 414 (Olymp. frag. 
24). He was made emperor again in Gaul that year (Olymp. frag. 13, 
Prosper Chron. 1254 [CM 1.467], Oros. 7.42.7). He was finally cap- 
tured by comes Constantius, exhibited in Honorius' triumph, June 416, 
had two fingers cut off and was banished to Lipari (Philost. 12.4-5, 
Oros. 7.42). 


v. 5.38. 
Decimius Rusticus. (Cf. n. 23). 


Acc. to Soz. 9.9, Sarus attacked Alaric. 


Notes on the Commentary 


ANCIENT SOURCES 


The abbreviations employed in the commentary should be self- 
explanatory. However, I add the following notes: 


l. The fragments of Greek historians are referred to in the editions of 
Muller: Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum ('M' after frag. no.) or Jacoby: 
Die Fragmente der gr. Historiker ('J'). 


2. Epit. refers to the Epitome de Caesaribus, once thought to be written 
by Aurelius Victor. 


3. The Panegyrics on the emperors are referred to after the edition of 
Galletier (Bude), i.e. numbered in chronological order. 


4. References to Lactantius are always to the De Mortibus Persecutorum. 
5. References to Eusebius-Jerome's Chronicle are by years of Abraham. 


6. Julian's letters are numbered according to the version most likely to 
be consulted by English students, that of Wright (Loeb). 


7. CM = Chronica Minora, ed. Mommsen (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
auctores antiquissimi, vols. 9, 11, 13). 


Full references to primary sources may be found in either: 


A.H.M. Jones: The Later Roman Empire, 1964, vol. III, p.394f, or 
E. Stein: Histoire du Bas-Empire (ed. Palanque), 1959, vol. I, p.607f. 


MODERN WORKS 


Demougeot = Emilienne Demougeot: De l'Unité à la Division de l'Empire 


romaine, 1951. 


Demougeot, Formation = La Formation de l'Europe et les invasions barbares, 
1969. 
JMM = Jones, Martindale and Morris: The Prosopography of the later Roman 


Empire, I. 1971. 
Jones = A.H.M. Jones: The Later Roman Empire, 1964 (3 vols.). 


Mend. = L. Mendelssohn's edition of Zosimus, 1887. 

R. - Reitemeier's commentary on Zosimus, 1784. 

RE - Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
RIC = H. Mattingly and E. Sydenham: Roman Imperial Coinage, 1923f. 

Stein = E. Stein: Histoire du Bas-Empire (ed. J. Palanque), 1959, vol. I. 


Note: The first number in brackets after commentary headings is to 
volume and column of RE; JMM references are added where relevant. 
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Ataulphus (Alaric's brother-in-law) V.37, 45, 48; VI.13. 
Ateius Capito (jurist) II.4. 

Athanaric (Gothic chief) IV.34. 

Athens I.2, 3, 29, 39; III.2, 10; IV.18; V.5-6. 
Athenodorus (Stoic) I.6. 

Athos (mt.) I.2, 43. 

Atlantic III.5. 

Attalus (king of Pergamum, 241-197 B.C.) II.36. 
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ATTALUS (409-410) V.44f, VI.7-12. 

Attica IV.18, V.6. 

Aventine (hill in Rome) II.5. 

Augustodunum (Autun) II.42. 

Augustus, v. Octavianus. 

AURELIAN (270-275) 1.47-62, 63, 65. 

Aurelianus (cos.400) V.18. 

AURELIUS, M. (161-180) I.7, V.27. 

Aurelius Valerius Valens, C. (Licinius' Caesar) II.19-20. 


Aureolus (usurper under Gallienus) I.38, 40-41. E 


Babylon, I.5, 8. 

Babylon (near Memphis) I.44. 
Bacaudae VI.2. 

Bacurius (king of Iberians) IV.57-58. 
BALBINUS (238) I.14, 16. 

Bargus (Syrian) V.9. 

Barsaphtha (in Mesopotamia )III.27. 
Basilius (envoy to Alaric) V.40. 
Bassus, v. Anicius. 

Bastarnae I.71. 

Batavia III.6, 8, 35; IV.9. 
Bathanarius (count of Africa) V.37. 
Bathyllus (actor) I.6. 

Batnae (upper Euphrates) III.12. 
Bauto, Fl. (Frank, MM) IV.33, 53. 
Belus I.61. 

Bersabora (Mesopotamia) III.17. 
Besouchis (Mesopotamia) III.20. 
Bessus (satrap) I.5. 

Bithra (Mesopotamia) III.19. 
Bithynia 1.36, 50; II.22, 25, 26, 37, 44; III.35, 36; IV.3, 6; V.18. 


Black Sea (called Pontus or Euxine) I.5, 32, 34, 42, 63; II.26, 30, 
39; III.10; IV.5, 10, 35; V.29, 32. 


Blemmyes (in Egypt) I.71. 
Boeotia V.5. 
Bononia (Bologna in Italy) V.31, 33, 37; VI.10. 
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Bononia (Boulogne) VI.2. 
Borani I.27, 31, 34. 
Bosporus I.31-32, 64; Cimmerian Bosporus (Crimea) IV.20. 


Britain I.64, 66, 68; II.8, 15, 33; III.5; IV.2, 3, 19, 35; V.27; 
VI.1f. 


Burgundians 1.68. 
Byblos 1.58. 
Byzantium, v. Constantinople. 


Caecilianus (PPIt.) V.44. 

Caelestius IV.16. 

Caesar, v. Iulius. 

Caesarea (in Cappadocia) IV.4. 

Caesarius (PUC) IV.6. 

CALIGULA (37-41) I.6. 

Callaecia (in Spain) IV.24. 

Callinicum (on Euphrates) II.13. 

Campus Martius II.5. 

Cannibalism V.40, VI.11. 

Cannae (Canosa) I.1. 

Capito, v. Ateius. 

Capitol II.5, 29; V.38, 41. 

Cappadocia 1.28, 36; 11.22, 33; IV.4. 
CARACALLA (211-217) I.9-10, II.4. 

Carduena (E. province) III.31. 

Caria II.22, IV.15. 

Carinus (Carus'son) I.72f. 

Carnutum (should be Carnuntum) II.10. 

Carpi I.20, 27, 31. 

Carpodaces IV.34. 

Carrhae (in Mesopotamia) I.18, III.12, 13, 34. 
Carthage I.17, 71, II.12, 14, 15, 39, 41; V.11, 20; VI.7. 
CARUS (281-283) I.71, III.23. 

Casandrea I.43. 

Cassianus Latinius Postumus, M. (Gallo-Roman emp. 259-269) 1I.38, 40. 


Cassius Chaerea (Caligula's murderer) I.6. 
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Cassius Longinus (philosopher) 1.56. 

Cauca (in Spain) IV.24. 

Ceionius Rufus Volusianus (PP) II.14. 
Ceionius Rufus Volusianus (called Lampadius!) (PPG) II.55. 
Celts, v. Gaul. 

Censorinus, v. Marcius. 

Ceres II.5. 

Chaerea, v. Cassius. 

Chaeroneia (in Boeotia) I.3. 

Chalcedon I.10, 34, 50, 59; II.25, 26; V.18. 
[Chamavi] III.6 (n.) 

Charietto III.7. 

Chariobaudes (MM) V.32. 

Chersonese IV.5; V.19, 21. 

Chrestus (PP) I.11. 


Christians II.29; IV.2, 36, 40, 59; V.8, 18, 19, 23, 29, 32, 34, 
45, 46. i 


Christ V.18. 

chrysargyron (tax) II.38. 

Chrysogonus (pro-barbarian) I.35. 

Chrysopolis (on Bosporus) II.30. 

Cibalis (in Pannonia) II.18, 48, 49; III.36. 
Cilicia 1.64-64; II.33; III.34; IV.20; V.20, 25. 
Cilo, v. Fabius. 

Circesium (on Euphrates) III.12, 13. 

Cius (island) I.35. 

CLAUDIUS (41-54) I.6, II.4. 

CLAUDIUS II (268-270) I.40-47. 

Claudius Marinus Pacatianus (usurper) 1.20-21. 
Cleopatra III.32. 

Comitatenses II.34. 

COMMODUS (180-192) I.7. 

Concordia (N. Italy) V.37. 

CONSTANS (337-350) 11.35, 39-42, 47, 49. 
Constans (son of Gallic Constantine) VI.4, 13. 


Constans (Attalus' MM) VI.7, 9. 
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Constantia (Constantine I's sister) II.17. 
Constantia (better Constantina) (Constantine I's d.) II.45. 


CONSTANTINE I (306-337) II.7, 8-39, 40, 43, 44, 46, 48, 49; III.13, 
IV.36; V.8, 24, 32. 


CONSTANTINE II (337-340) II.20, 35, 39-41. 

Constantine (Gallo-Roman emp. 407-410) V.27, 31, 32, 43; VI.1, 13. 
CONSTANTIUS I (Chlorus, 306-5) II.8-9, 45; III.1. 

CONSTANTIUS II (337-361) II.35, 39-III.11, 27,33. 

Constantius, v. Julius. 

Constantius (should be Constantianus) (Julian's admiral) III.13. 


Constantinople I.8 (Niger), 36 (Felix); II.20 (Constabtine), 30-32, 
35-37 (refoundation), 23-25 (Licinius); III.11 (Julian); IV.4f 
(Procopius); V.18f (Tribigild and Gainas), 24 (fire 404). 

Also I.10, 34, 59; III.35; Iv.1-2, 11, 21-22, 26, 32-33, 50, 59, 
V.3, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 23. 


Corinth III.10, V.6. 

Cornelius Sulla (d.78 B.C.) I.5, 23. 

Corsica 11.33. 

Cottian Alps Vi.2. 

Crassus, v. Licinius. 

Cremna (in Pamphylia) I.69. 

Cremona (on Po) V.37. 

Crete 1.46; II.33; IV.18. 

Crispus (Constantine I's son) I1.20, 29. 
Ctesiphon (in Mesopotamia) 1.8, 39; III.18, 20, 21. 
Cyclades II.33. 

Cynegius, v. Maternus. 

Cyprus 11.22, 33; V.18. 

Cyzicus (in Propontus) 1.35, 43; 11.31; IV.6. 


Daces (satrap) III.27. 

Dacia 11.22, 48; III.10. 

Dacira (on Euphrates) III.15. 

Dadastarna (in Bithynia) III.35. 

Dagalaiphus (cos.366) III.21.). 

Dalmatia I.40, 43, 52; II.14; V.45, 46, 48, 50; VI.7. 
Danabe (Mesopotamia) III.27. 
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Danube I.20, 31, 49; II.18, 21; III.8, 10; IV.7, 10, ll, 16, 19, 20, 


22, 25, 26, 34, 35, 38; V.21, 22, 26, 29, 50. 
Daphnae (suburb of Antioch) I.52. 
Darius I (king of Persia 521-486) I.2. 
Darius III (336-330) I.4-5, III.3. 
Decentius, v. Magnus. 
DECIUS (249-251) I.21-25. 
Delmatius, v. Flavius. 
Delphi II.31. 
Demetrius V.46. 
Deuterius (PSC) V.35. 
Diana I.32, II.5. 
DIDIUS JULIANUS (193) I.7. 
Didymus (relative of Theodosius I) V.43; VI.l, 5. 
Dindymus (mt. in Propontis) II.31. 
DIOCLETIAN (284-305) I.73; II.7, 8, 10, 34; III.1, 30. 
Dioscuroi II.31. 
Doberus (in Macedonia) I.43. 
Dodona (in Epirus) V.24. 
DOMITIAN (81-96) I.6, II.4. 
Domitianus (usurper) I.49. 
Domitius Alexander (vicar of Africa) II.12-14. 
Domitius Ulpianus (jurist) I.11. 
Domninus (Syrian) IV.42. 
Dorians II.22. 
Dravus (r.) (Drava) II.46, 4-. 
Drumas (barbarian chief) VI.7, 12. 
Duces II.33. 
Dura (on Euphrates) III.14. 
Durus (Dyala r.?) III.26. 
Dynamius II.55. 


Edessa III.12 n. 
Edobinchus (Frank, MM) VI.2. 


Egypt I.4 (Alexander), 5 (Ptolemies), 44-40 (under Palmyra), 64 
(Probus); II.17, 22 (Licinius), 33 (prefecture of East), 39 (to 
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Constantius II); IV.3 (to Valens), 30 (exchange of troops), 37, 45 
(Cynegius) ; V.15 (Tribigild). 


Egyptian, the (Hosius ?) II.29. 

ELEGABALUS (218-222) I.10f. 

Eleus (in Thrace) II.23-24. 

Emesa (in Syria) I.39, 51-52, 54, 56. 

Emona (on upper Savus) V.29. 

Ephesus (A. Minor) I.28. 

Epidamnus (later Dyrrachium, in Macedon) V.26. 
Epirus II.33, 36; IV.34; V.7, 23, 26, 29, 48. 
Equitius (MM) IV.19. 

Eridanus (r., the Po) V.37. 

Eriulphus (Gothic chief) IV.56. 

Eros (secretary) I.62. 

Erythrae (Sibyl of) II.36. 

Etruria V.41-42. 

Eucherius (uncle of Theodosius I) V.2. 
Eucherius (Stilicho's son) V.32, 34, 35, 37. 
Eudoxia, v. Aelia. 

Eugenius (eunuch) IV.5. 

Eugenius (pretender 392-5) IV.54-58; V.4, 5, 38. 
Euphemia (saint) V.18. 

Euphrates 1.55; III.12, 13, 15, 16, 32. 

Europe I.2, 27, 28, 30, 60, 63, 64; Iv.20; V.18. 
Eurymedon (r. in A. Minor) V.16. 

Eusebia (Constantius II's wife) III.1-2. 
Eusebius (PSC) V.48. 

Eutropia (Constantine I's sister) II.43. 


Eutropius (eunuch, cos.399) V.3, 8-18. 


Fabius Cilo, L. (cos.204) II.4, 7. 

Fausta (Constantine I's wife) II.10, 11, 29, 39. 
Felix (Valerian's general) I.36. 

Festus (procos. Asia) IV.15. 

Firmus (usurper) IV.16. 


Flacilla, v. Aelia Placilla. 
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Flaminia (province of Italy), V.27, 37. 
Flavianus (PP) I.11. 

Fl. Claudius Gallus (Caesar 351-354) II.45, 55, III.1. 
Fl. Hannibalianus II.39-40, 

Fl. Julius Delmatius (Caesar 335-337) I1.39-40. 
Florentius, Fl. (cos.361) III.10. 

Florentius (PPG) V.2. 

Florentius (of Selge) V.16. 

FLORIANUS (276) 1.63-4. 

follis (coin) 2.38. 

Fortuna II.13, 31. 

Fortunatianus (CRP) IV.14. 


Franks 1.68, 71; III.1, 6, 33; VI.2. 
v. also Arbogastes, Bauto, Richomeres. 


Fravitta, Fl. (Goth, cos.401) IV.56, V.20-22. 
Fritigern (Goth) IV.34. 
Furius Timestheus (PP) 1.17-18. 


Gabinius Barbarus Pompeianus (PUR) V.41. 
Gainas (Goth, MM) IV.57; V.7, 13-22. 

Gaiso (cos.351) II.42. 

Galatia 1.50; IV.7. 

GALERIUS (305-311) II.8, 10-12. 

Galla (Theodosius I's wife) IV.43-44, 55, 57. 
GALLIENUS (259-268) 1.30-41. 

GALLUS (251-253) I.23-28. 

Gallus, v. Fl. Claudius. 

Gaudentius V.36. 


Gaul (often called 'provinces beyond the Alps', or 'Celts'): I.38f 
(Gallo-Roman empire), 64 (Florianus); II.17 (Constantine), 33 
(prefecture), 43 (Magnentius), 53 (Constantius II); III.lf (Julian); 
IV.9 (Valentinian), 19, 24 (Gratian), 34 (Goths), 47 (Val. II), 59 
(Honorius); V.26 (Radagaisus), 31, VI.1f (breakaway, 407). 

1.15, 28, 52, II.15, 42, 50, 52, III.ll (troops). 
Also II.14, 42; IV.17, V.37. 


Gaza (in Syria) I.4. 
Generidus (MM) V.46. 
Genua (N. Italy) V.37. 
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Germany:1.28, II.15 (Legions). 1.30, 37 (Gallienus), 67 (Probus); 
III.3f (Julian), IV.3, 9f (Valentinian), 35 (Maximus). 


Gerontius (at Tomi) IV.40, V.5-6? 

Gerontius (General of Gallic Constantine) VI.2, 5. 
GETA (209-211) I.9, II.4. 

Gildo (Moor, MM) V.11. 

Gomarius (Procopius' general) IV.8. 

GORDIAN I & II (237-238) I.14-16. 

GORDIAN III (238-244) I.16-19, III.14, 32. 


Goths: I.23-28, 63-4 (3rd. cent.); IV.7 (Procopius), 10-11 (Valens), 
20-24 (events of 376-8), 25-26, 30-33 (Theodosius), 34 (Gratian). 
cf. Scythians. 

For the Goths after 395, v. Alaric. 
Also Alotheus, Athanaric, Eriulphus, Fravitta, Fritigern, Gainas, 
Odotheus, Radagaisus, Saphrax, Sarus, Tribigild, Vadomarius. 


GRATIAN (367-383) IV.12-37, 42, 43, 44, 53; V.39. 
Gratianus (usurper in Britain) VI.2, 3. 


Greece: I.2-4 (5th.-4th. cents. B.C.), 29f, 39, 43 (Gothic invasions), 
71 (Franks); II.22 (Licinius), 33 (prefecture of Illyricum); III.11 
(Julian); IV.18 (earthquakes), 34 (Goths); V.5f (Alaric) IV.3, V.5 
(procos.). 


Grothingi (Ostrogoths) IV.38. 


HADRIAN (117-138) I.7. 

Hadrianopolis (in Thrace) II.22 (battle 324), IV.24 (Battle 378). 
Hannibal I.1. 

Hebrus (r. in Thrace, now Maritsa) II.22. 

Helena (Constantine I's mother) II.29. 

Helena (Julian's wife) III.2. 

Helena (near Pyrenees) II.42. 

helepolis (siege machine) III.18. 

Helicon (mt. in Boeotia) V.24. 

Heliocrates (CRP) V.35, 45. 

Heliopolis (near Byblos) I.58. 

Hellebichus, v. Allobichus. 

Hellespont I.2, 43; II.22-25, 30, 37; V.14, 15, 17-21. 
Heraclea (Propontis) 1.62, V.14. 

Heraclianus (PP) I.40. 
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Heraclianus (count of Africa) V.37, VI.7-11. 

Hercules III.30. 

Herculani (legion) II.42; III.30. 

Hercynian wood III.4. 

Herodotus IV.20. 

Heruls I.42. 

Hierapolis (upper Euphrates) III.12, IV.13. 

Hierius (Julian's general) III.12. 

Hilarius (philosopher) IV.15. 

Hilarius (of Antioch) IV.41. 

Homer IV.57, V.6, 32. 

Honorius (Theodosius I's brother) V.4. 

HONORIUS (395-423) IV.58, 59; V.1f. ad fin. 

Hormisdas (Persian prince) II.27; III.-1, 13, 15, 18, 23, 29; IV.30. 
Hormisdas (the younger) IV.8, 30. 

Huns IV.20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 34; V.33, 26, 34, 37, 45, 50. 


Iapgygia (mod. Puglia, the 'heel' of Italy) II.2. 
Igillos (Vandal or Burgundian) I.68. 
Ilium, v. Troy. 


Illyricum; 1.30-31, 37 (Goths in); II.39 (to Constans), 33 (prefecture), 
46, 48 (Magnentius), 14 (Maxentius), 20 (Constantine); IV.3, 17 
(Valentinian), 19 (Val.II), V.26f (Stilicho attempts to join it to 
the west). II.42 (cavalry). 

Also II.17, III.8; IV.42. 


Imbrus (island) II.33. 

India I.5. 

Innocentius I (bishop of Rome) V.41, 45. 
Ionia II.22; V.15. 

Ionian Sea I.1; IV.46, 47; V.37. 
Isaurians I.69; IV.20; V.25. 

Issus (r. in Cilica) I.4. 


Istrus (named after nearby Danube) I.34. 


Jason (leader of Argonauts) II.31. 
Jason (Jovius' son) V.36. 


Jerusalem V.8. 
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Jews V.8. 

Joannes (i.e. John) (Arcadius' friend) V.18, 23. 
Joannes (John Chrysostom, d.407) V-23-24. 

Joannes (MO, PPIt.) V.40. 

Jotapianus (usurper) I.20-21. 

JOVIAN (363-364) III.30-36; IV.4. 

Joviani (legion) 11.42; III.30. 

Jovianus (Prim.not.) III.22. 

Jovius (PP) V.36, 47-51; VI.8-12. 

Jovius (envoy of Gallic Constantine) VI.1. 
JULIAN (361-363) II.45; III.1-35; IV.1-4, 7, 9, 30; V.2; VI.3. 
Julianus, v. Didius. 

Julianus Sabinus I.73. 

Julianus (mil.trib.) III.30. 

Julius (MM) IV.26. 

Julius Caesar I.5. 

Julius Constantius (br. of Constantine I, cos.335) II.39-40. 
Julius Nepotianus (d.350) II.43. 

Julius Priscus (Philip's father) I.19-20. 

Junius Quartus Palladius (cos.416) V.41. 

Juno 11.5, 6. 

Jupiter II.5, 6, 37; III.22, 30; V.24. 

Justina (Valentinian I's wife) IV.19, 43-45, 47.. 
Justinianus (friend of Stilicho) V.30. 
Justinianus (MM of Gallic Constantine) VI.2. 


Justus (general of Gallic Constantine) VI.5. 


Lacedaimonians (Spartans) I.3; III.10; V.6. 
Laeta (Gratian's wife) V.39. 

Laeti (Gallic people) II.54. 

Lagodius (relative of Theodosius) VI.4. 
Lampadius (senator) V.29; (PPIt.) VI.7. 
Lampadius, v. Ceionius. 

Lampsacus (Propontis) II.25; V.18, 21. 
Lanciarii (legion) III.22. 
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Laodicea (in Syria) V.9. 

Larissa (on Orontes, in Syria) I.52. 
Latins II.6, 54. 

Latinus (count of domestics) II.48. 
Latona (Apollo's mother) II.5, 6. 
Lemnus (island) II.33. 

Leo (Arcadius' general) V.14-17. 
Libanius (sophist) IV.41. 

Libernian ships V.20. 

Libo, v. Annius. 

Licinianus (Licinius' son) II.20. 
LICINIUS (307-324) II.7, 11, 14, 17-28. 
Licinius Crassus (cos.70, 55 B.C.) III.22. 
Licinius Lucullus (cos.74 B.C.) III.22. 
Liguria V.26, 37; VI.10. 

Limenius (PPG) V.32. 

Lindus (on Rhodes) V.24. 

Longinianus, v. Macrobius. 

Longinus, v. Cassius. 

Lucania I1.10. 

Lucianus (tribune of pork supply) II.9. 
Lucianus (should be Lucillianus) (Julian's admiral) III.13, 14, 16, 17. 
Lucianus (comes Orientis) V.2. 
Lucillianus (Jovian's father-in-law) II.45; III.8, 35. 
Lucius (L. Aurelius Verus) I.7. 
Lucullus, v. Licinius. 

ludi saeculares II.1f. 

Lusitania VI.4. 

Lycia I.69; IV.20, 45. 

Lydia IV.6, 30; V.13, 15, 18. 

Lydius (Isaurian brigand) I.69-70. 


Macamaeus (Julian's soldier) III.26. 


Macedonia I.1, 5, 18, 19, 45, 46; II.23, 33; IV.20, 24, 26, 31, 32, 33, 
45; V.5. 


MACRINUS (217-218) I.10-11. 
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Macrobius (mil.trib.) III.30. 

Macrobius Longinianus, Fl. (PPIt.) V.32. 
Maeotis, lake (Sea of Azov) I.63; II.21. 
Maesius Aquillius Fabius Titianus (senator) II.49. 
Magistri Militum II.33, IV.27. 

Magnentius (usurper 350-353) II.42-54. 
Magnus III.22. 

Magnus Decentius (Magnentius' br.) II.45, 54. 
Magnus Maximus (usurper 383-388) IV.35-47, 50 
(Maiozamalcha) III.20-22. 

Mallius Theodorus (PPIt.) V.44. 

Mammaea (Alexander Severus' mother) I.11-13. 
Manadus (mil.trib.) II.50. 

Manilius Nepos, M'. (cos.149 B.C.) II.4. 
Marathon I.2. 

Marcellianus (mil.trib.) II.9. 

Marcellianus (notarius) V.44. 

Marcellinus (pref. Mesopotamia) I.60. 
Marcellinus (Magnentius' MO) II.43, 46, 47. 
Marcellus (mil.trib.) II.9. 

Marcellus (MM) III.2. 

Marcellus (Procopius' general) IV.6, 8. 
Marcia (Commodus' wife) 1.7. 

Marcianopolis (in Thrace) I.42; IV.10-11. 
Marcianus (Gallienus' general) 1.40. 
Marcianus (PUR) VI.7. 

Marcius Censorinus, L (cos.149 B.C.) II.4. 
Marcomanni 1.29. 

Marcus (usurper in Britain) VI.2, 3. 

Maria (Stilicho's d.) V.4, 12, 28. 
Marinianus V.45. 

Maritime Alps VI.2. 

Marius, C (d.86 B.C.) I.5. 

Maronsa (in Mesopotamia) III.28. 

Marsyas II.27. 
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Martinianus (Licinius' Caesar) II.25-28. 
Maternus Cynegius (PPO) IV.37, 45. 

Mattiarii (legion) III.22. 

Mauretania II.33, 53. cf. Moors. 

Mesceldel (Gildo's br.) V.1l. 

Mauricius (mil.trib.) III.33. 

Maurus (Julian's soldier) III.26. 

MAXENTIUS (306-318) II.9-17. 

MAXIMIANUS (285-305) II.7, 9, 10-11, 39; III.30. 
Maximianus (mil.trib.) III.30. 

Maximianus (senator) V.44. 

Maximilianus V.45. 

MAXIMINUS (235-238) I.13=-15, 

Maximinus (gov. Syria) I.63. 

MAXIMINUS DAIA (311-313) II.8, 17. 

MAXIMUS (or PUPIENUS) (238) I.14, 16. 

Maximus (philosopher) IV.2, 15. 

Maximus, v. Magnus. 

Mediolanum (Milan) 1.40, II.10, 17. 

Megara V.6. 

Megia (in Mesopotamia) III.15. 

Meinas Sabatha (in Mesopotamia) III.23. 

Melas (in Pamphylia) V.16. 

Memor (usurper) I.38. 

Menelaus (Constantius' general) II.51. 
Merobaudes (Frank cos.377, 383) IV.17, 19. 
Mesopotamia I.4, 27, 52, 60; II.33, 43; III.8. 
[Milvian Bridge] (battle of, 312) II.15-16. 
Mimes I.6, IV.33, 50; V.7, 16, 25. 

Minerva IV.18; V.6, 24. 

Minervina (Constantine I's concubine) II.20. 
[Misopogon] (Julian's oration against Antioch) III.11. 
Mithradates (VI, king of Pontus 120-63 B.C) III.32. 
Modares (MM) IV.25, 

Modestus, Fl. Domitius (PPO) IV.11, 14. 
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Moesia I.13, 19, 21, 42, 52; II.33, 48; III.1-2, 10-11; IV.16, 24, 
34-35. 


Molossians V.26. 

Momoseirus (Persian) III.18. 

Monks V.23. s 
Moors I.15, 20, 52, 64, 66; II.10, 53; IV.16, 35. cf. Mauretania. 
Mursa (on Dravus, in Illyricum) II.43, 45, 49, 50. 


Musonius V.5. 


Naarmalcha (King's River) III.24, 19. 
Nacolia (in Phrygia) IV.8. 

Naimorius (MO) V.32. 

Naissus (in Dacia) I.45, III.11. 

Narnia (in Etruria) V.4l. 

Nebiogastes (MM to Gallic Constantine) VI.2. 
Nebridius (PPO) IV.6. 

Nepotianus, v. Julius. 

NERO (54-68) I.6. 

NERVA (96-98) I.7. 

Nestorius (priest) IV.18. 

Nevitta (cos.362) III.21. 

Nicaea (in Bithynia) I.35, III.36; IV.1. 
Nicomedes (II, king of Bithynia 149-128) II.36. 
Nicomedia (in Bithynia) I.35, 73; II.26, 28. 
NIGER (193) I.8, II.30. 

Nisbara (on Tigris) III.27. 

Nischanadalbe (on Tigris) III.27. 

Nisibis 1.18, 39; III.8, 12, 31-34; IV.4. 
Noorda (in Mesopotamia) III.26. 

Noricum I.52, 71; II.46, 48; III.10; IV.35; V.29, 36, 48, 50. 
Numa Pompilius IV.36. 


Numerianus (Carus' son) I.73. 


Oasis V.9. 
Ocean (English channel!) IV.35. 
OCTAVIANUS AUGUSTUS (d.A.D.14) I.5-6; II.4; III.32; IV.36. 
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Odaenathus, v. Septimius. 

Odotheus (Goth) IV.35. 

Oecubaria (near Bononia) V.37. 
Olympiodorus (historian, of Thebes) V.27. 
Olympius (MO) V.32, 34-36, 44-46. 

Optatus (cos.334) II.40. 

Orontes (r. in Syria) 1.50. 


Osrhoene (province) III.12. 


Pacatianus, Ti. Claudius Marinus (usurper) I.20-21. 
Palatine II.5. 

Palestine I.4, 52, 53, 64; IV.41; V.20. 

Palladius, v. Iunius. 

Palmyra I.54-61, 44-45, 50. v. also Odenathus, Zenobia. 
Pamphylia 1.69; 11.33; IV.20; V.15-17, 25. 


Pannonia: I.13 (Maximinus), 21 (Decius), 28 (Aemilianus), 48-50 
(Aurelian); II.18 (Licinius), 43 (Vetranio), 45-53 (Magnentius), 
III.2 (Constantius II) 35 (Jovian), 36 (Valentinian born there), 
IV.20, 24, 34, 42 (plundered by Goths); V.29, 36-37, 45 (Alaric). 
I.52, III.11, IV.16 (legions). Also III.10, IV.35, 45-46, V.46. 


Papinianus, v. Aemilius. 

Parisium (Paris) III.9. 

Parium (Propontis) V.21. 

Parthenon IV.18. 

Parthia 1.18. 

Patriciate II.40. 

Patricius (philosopher) IV.15. 
Patroclus V.6. 

Patroinus (CSL) V.32. 

Peisander (poet) V.29. 

Pelagonia 1.43. 

Peloponnese I.29; IV.18; V.6, 7, 26. 
Peloponesian war I.3. 

Peneus (r. in Thessaly) IV.36. 
Pentapolis (Cyrenaica) II.33. 
Perinthus (Propontis) I.62. 
(Perseus) (King of Macedon 179-168 B.C.) I.1. 
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Persia (wars of Greeks and Romans with): I.2 (Greeks), 3-5 (Alexander), 
8 (Severus), 18 (Gordian), 27 (Gallus), 30, 36 (Valerian), 39 
(Odenaithus), 55 (Zenobia), II.27 (Hormisdas), 41 (Constantine II), 
43, 45, III.2, 3, 8 (Constantius II); llf (Julian), 30f (Jovian's 
settlement); IV.4f, 10, 11, 13, 21 (Valens). 


PERTINAX (193) I.7, 8. 

Pessinus (in Phrygia) I.28. 

Petrus (prim.not.) V.35. 

Peuci (Germanic people) I.42. 

Phaennis (Sibyl in Epirus) II.36. 

Phasis (r. on E. shore of Black Sea) I.32-33. 
Phathousa (in Mesopotamia) III.14. 
Philadelphia (in Lydia) IV.30. 

Phileatine lake (Propontis) I.34. 
Philippopolis (in Thrace) I.24. 

Philip (II, king of Macedon, 359-336 B.C.) I.3, 18. 
PHILIP (the Arab, 244-249) 1.18-22; III.32. 
Philippus, Fl. (cos.348) II.46-48, 
Philippus, P. Fl. (cos.408) V.28, 34. 
Phissenia (in Mesopotamia) III.19. 
Phoenicia I.4, 52, 64; II.22; V.20. 

Pholoe (in Peloponnese) V.7. 

Phrygia II.22, 27; IV.7, 8; V.13-15, 17-18. 
Picentius (Constantius' courtier) 11.55. 
Picenum V.37; VI.13. 

Pigraxes (Persian) III.25. 

Piraeus (at Athens) II.22, 23; V.5. 

pirates 1.44. 

Pisa (N. Italy) V.46. 


Pisidia IV.20; V.14-15. 
Pityus (on E. coast of Black Sea) I.32. 


Pius Esuvius Tetricus (Gallo-Roman emperor, 270-273) I.61. 
Placidia (Honorius' sister) V.38; VI.12. 
Placilla, v. Aelia Flacilla. 


Plataea (in Boeotia) I.2. 
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Polybius (historian) I.1, 57; v.20. 

Pompeianus, v. Gabinius. 

Pompeius Magnus, Cn. (d. 48 B.C.) 1.5; III.32. 
Pontifex Maximus IV.36 (Gratian's refusal) 
Popillius Laenas, M (cos.348 B.C.) II.4. 

Postumus, v. Cassianus. 

Potobius (or Poetovium) (mod. Ptuj, on the Drave) II.46. 
Praetextatus, v. Vettius. 

Pxaetorian guard II.17 (disbanded by Constantine). 
Praetorian prefectures I1I.32-33. 

Principate I.5. 

Priscus, v. Iulius. 

PROBUS (276-282) 1.49, 64-71. 

Probus (cos.406) VI.3. 

Probus, v. Tenagino. 

Procopius (pretender 365-366) III.12, 35; IV.4-8, 10. 
Procopius (Valens' son-in-law) V.9. 

Proculus (PUC) IV.45, 52. 

Promotus (MM) IV.35, 38-39, 45, 49-51; V.3. 
Propontis I.42, 43; II.30. 

Prusa (in Bithynia) I.35. 

Prusias (II, king of Bithynia 182-149 B.C.) II.36. 
Ptolemais (in Egypt) I.71. 

Pusaeus (Persian) III.14. 

Pylades (actor) I.6. 

Pyrenees II.42; VI.4. 


Quadi III.1-2, 6-8; IV.16-17. 
Quadratus v. Asinius. 
QUINTILLUS (270) 1.47. 


Radagaisus (Goth) V.26. 
Raetia I.52, 71; I1I.14; III.10; IV.35; V.46. 


Ravenna II.10; V.27; 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 37, 44, 45, 47, 48; 


8, 9, 13. 
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Rausimodus (king of Sarmatians) II.21. 
Remus, V.27. 

Rhea II.31; V.38. 

Rhemena (province) III.31. 


Rhine 1.13, 30, 67, 69; II.53; III.l, 3-6, 10; IV.3, 12, 24, 34; 
V.26; VI.3, 5. 


Rhodes 1.46. 

Rhodope (province) II.33. 

Richomeres, Fl. (Frank, cos.384) IV.54, 55. 
(Romanus) (count of Africa) IV.16. 

Romulus V.27. 

Romulus (Magnentius' general) II.52. 
Rufinus, Fl. (MO, PPO) IV.51-52, V.1-8. 
Rufinus (Athenian) IV.55. 


Sabinianus (usurper) 1.17. 

Sabinus, v. Julianus. 

Sabinus (of Nisibis) III.33. 

Sacred Promontory (near Chalcedon) II.26. 
saecular games, II.lf. 

Salamis I.2. 

Salii (Salian Franks) III.6. 

Saloninus (Gallienus' son) 1.38. 

Salonius (notary) V.44. 

Salustius, v. Saturninius. 

Salvius (count of domestics) V.32. 

Salvius (QSP) V.32. 

Samosata (on Euphrates) III.12. 

Samothrace II.33. 

Saphrax (Gothic chief) IV.34., 

Sapor (I, king of Persia 241-272) I.18, 19, 36, 39. 
Sapor (II, king of Persia, 310-379) III.8. 
Saracens III.27; IV.22. 

Sardinia II.33. 

Sardis (in Lydia) IV.8; V.9, 18. 
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Sarmatians II.21; III.1, 2; IV.16, 17. 
Sarus (Gothic chief) V.30, 34, 36; VI.2, 13. 


Saturninius Secundus Salustius (PPO) III.2, 5, 29, 31, 36; IV.1, 2, 
6. 10. 


Saturninus, Fl. (gov. Syria) I.66. 
Saturninus (cos.383) V.9, 18. 

Saul (Alan) IV.57. 

Savus (r., mod. Sava) II.18, 19, 46, 48, 49. 
Saxons III.1, 6. 

Sciri IV. 36. 

Scudilo (mil. trib.) II.50. 

Scutarii (imperial retinue) III.29. 

Scythia: III.10.2, IV.40.1, V.10.5. 


Scythians: I.23f; IV.7.2 (Procopius), 10.1; 20.3 (attacked by Huns, 
370's), 26; 33.2 (Theodosius). 
1.71 (Bastarnae), 2.31.3 (Taiphali), IV.38 (Grothingi). See also 
'Goths'. 


Sebastianus (general) III.12; IV.4, 22f. 
Seleucia (in Cilicia) 1.57. 

Seleucia (on Tigris) III.23. 

Seleucides (insect-eating birds) I.57. 

Selge (in Pamphylia) V.15-16. 

Semno (German chief) I.67. 

Septimius (usurper) I.49. 

Septimius Odaenathus (of Palmyra) 1.39. 

Serena (Stilicho's wife) IV.57, V.4, 28-30, 34, 38-39. 
Serenianus (Valens' general) IV.6. 

Severianus (Philip's relative) I.19. 

SEVERUS, SEPTIMIUS (193-211) I.8-9; II.4, 7, 30. 
SEVERUS ALEXANDER (222-235) I.11-13. 

SEVERUS, FL. VALERIUS (306-307) II.8, 10. 
Sibylline oracles I1.4-6, 16, 36. 

Sicily I.71; II.15, 33. 

Side (in Pamphylia) V.16. 

Sidon (in Phoenicia) V.10. 


Sigeum II.30. 
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Silvanus (guardian of Gallienus' son) 1.38. 
Simonides (philosopher) IV.15. 
Singidunum (Belgrade) IV.35. 


Sirmium (Sremska, on the Save) II.18, 19, 46, 49; III.10, 11, 35; 
IV.18. 


Siscia (Sisak, on the Save) II.45, 48, 49. 
Sitha (in Mesopotamia) III.15. 

Sol (the Sun) I.61; II.6; I I.9. 

Solymi (Isaurians) IV.20. 

Sopater (philosopher) II.40. 


Spain: I.1.1 (subdued by Rome); 64.1 (Florianus); 2.29.3 ('Egyptian 
from Spain'); 2.33.2 (prefectures); 2.53.3 (Magnentius); III.8.3 
(prosperity, 360's); IV.3.1 (Valentinian); 19.2 (Gratian); 35.3 
(Maximus); 59.4 (Honorius); VI.L.2f (the western revolt, 407). 


Sparta V.6 (v. also Lacedaimonia). 
Stephanus (Domitian's murderer) I.6. 


Stilicho (Vandal, MM) IV.57, 59; V.1-12, 26-34, 35-38, 40, 44, 45; 
VI.2, 8. 


Successianus (PP) I.32. 

Suevi VI.3. 

Sulla, v. Cornelius. 

Suma (in Mesopotamia) III.30. 

Superantius III.22. 

Surena, the (Persian grandee) III.15, 19, 20, 25, 31. 
Syagrius (Timasius' son) V.9. 

Sycae (suburb of Constantinople) IV.52. 

Symbra (in Mesopotamia) III.27. 

Synce (in Mesopotamia) III.27. 

Syracuse I.71. 

Syria I.4, 27, 44, 52, 63, 64, 66; IV.41; V.9. 
Syrianus (philosopher) IV.18. 

Syrtes 11.33. 


TACITUS (275-276) 1.63, 65. 

T(h)aifali II.31; IV.25. 

Tanais (r. into Black Sea, the Don) I.23; IV.20. 
Tarentum (in Campus Martius) II.1. 
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Tarsus (in Cilicia) I.64; II.ll, 17; III.34. 
Tatianus, Fl. (PPO) IV.45, 52. 

Taulantians V.26. 

Taurus, Fl. (cos.361) III.10. 

Tellus II.6. 

Tenagino Probus (pref. Egypt) I.44. 
Terentius (PSC) V.37, 47. 

Tertullus (cos.410) VI.7. 

Tetricus, v. Pius. 

Thalassius (PPO) II.48. 

Thebais (in Egypt) I.71. 

Thebes (in Greece) V.5. 

Theodorus (notary) IV.13, 15. 

Theodorus, v. Mallius. 

Theodosiolus (Theodosius' relative) VI.4. 
THEODOSIUS (378-395) IV.16, 24-59; V.3, 4, 5, 34, 38, 39; VI.4. 
THEODOSIUS II (408-452) v.31, 32, 42; V.2, 8. 
Theophilus (bishop of Alexandria) V.23. 
Thermantia (Stilicho's d.) V.28, 35, 37. 
Thermopylae V.5. 

Thesprotians V.26. 


Thessaly I.43; 11.33; IV.20, 24, 31-33, 36, 48; V.5, 27; 'Thessalian 
persuasion’ I,.21. 


Thessalonica 1.29, 43; II.22, 28; IV.25, 27, 43, 48. 


Thrace: 1.24, 39, 46 (Goths); II.18-25 (Licinius), 33 (prefecture of 
the East), 37 (Oracle); IV.3 (to Gratian), 10 (Valens), 20-27, 33, 
35-40, 51 (events of 370's); V.5 (Alaric), 14, 18, 21 (Tribigild 
and Gainas), 24 (Fravitta). 


Thyatira (in Lydia) IV.8, V.18. 

Tiber (r.) II.l, 2, 5, 6, 15; V.39. 

TIBERIUS (14-37) I.6. 

Ticinum (Pavia) V.26, 30, 31, 32. 

Tigranes (I, king of Armenia c.100-56 B.C.) III.32. 
Tigris (r.) III.12, 16, 24, 26, 27, 32, 34. 
Timagenes (Egyptian) I.44. 

Timasius, Fl. (cos.389) IV.45, 49, 51, 57; V.8-9. 
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Timesicles, v. Furius Timestheus. 
Tiridates (Arsaces' br.) 1.18. 

Tisamena (Gratian's mother-in-law) V.39. 
Titianus, v. Maesius. 

TITUS (79-81) I.6. 

Tomi (Constanta, on Black Sea) 1.34, IV.40. 
Tonoseus (r., near Hadrianopolis) II.24, 
Topirus (in Macedonia) II.33. 

TRAJAN (98-117) I.7; III.15, 24. 

Trapezus (on Black Sea) I.33; II.33. 

Tres Tabernae (i.e. Three Taverns) II.10. 
Treveri (Treves) III.7. 

Triballi (Moesian mountaineers) II.33. 
Tribigild (Goth) V.13-18, 25. 

Troy I.2; II.30; V.6. 

Turpilio (MM) V.36; 47, 48. 

Tyana (in Cappadocia) 1.50, 52. 


Tyre (in Phoenicia) I.4. 


Uldes (king of Huns) V.22. 
Ulpianus, v. Domitius. 
Uranius (usurper) 1.12. 
Urbanus (usurper) 1.49. 
Urugundi 1.27, 31. 


Vadomarius (Gallic chief) III.4. 

VALENS (365-378) IV.1-24, 26, 36, 45; V.6, 8, 9. 
Valens (Attalus' MM) V.45; VI.7, 10. 

Valens (Honorius' MM) V.48. 

Valens Hostilianus Messius (Decius' son) I.25. 
Valens, v. Aurelius. 

Valentia (Valence) VI.2. 

VALENTINIAN I (364-375) III.35-IV.17, 19, 36, 43. 
VALENTINIAN II (375-392) IV.19, 42-54, 


Valentinianus (usurper) IV.12. 
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Valentinus (of Selge) V.15. 

Valeria (province) II.33. 

VALERIAN (252-259) 1.14, 28-36, III.32. 
Valerius Poplicola, P. II.3. 

Valesius (M. Valerius Tarentinus) II.1. 
Vandals I.68; VI.3. 

Varanes (MM) V.36, 48. 

Varronianus (count of domestics) III.30. 
Venetia V.29, 45, 48. 

Venus I.58, II.30. 

Verenianus (Theodosius' relative) V.43; VI.1, 5. 
Verus (M. Aurelius Antoninus) I.7. 
VESPASIAN (69-79) I.6. 

Vesta II.1; V.38. 

Vetranio (usurper) II.43-45. 


Vettius Agorius Praetextatus (procos. Achaea) IV.3. 


Victor (Julian's general) III.11, 13, 16, 17, 21, 25; IV.2, 24. 


Victor, Fl. (Maximus' son) IV.47. 
Victores (legion) III.22. 

Victorinus (Moor) I.66. 

Vienna (Vienne) III.9; IV.54. 
Vigilantius (MM) V.36, 47-48. 
Vincentius (MM) V.32. 

Virtus V.41. 

Vitalianus (Gratian's general) IV.34. 
Volusianus (Gallus' son) I.24. 


Volusianus, v. Ceionius. 


Xerxes (king of Persia 486-465 B.C.) I.2. 


Zabdas (Zenobia's general) I.44, 51. 
Zabdicena (province) III.31. 
Zalena (province) III.31. 


Zaragardia (in Mesopotamia) III.15. 
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Zautha (in Mesopotamia) III.14. 

Zenas (Maxentius' general) II.14. 

Zenobia (queen of Palmyra) I.39, 44, 50-59. 
Zochasa (Seleucia) III.23. 


